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HYMN TO SPRING. 


THE blood is breathing through each vein, 
The cheek is warm again. 
The old man’s chair hath left the fire, 
It stands beneath his father heaven ; 
The half-clad youngling from his sire 
The kiss hath ta’en, the snow-drops given, 
And laugh’d the simple laugh of joy. 
The matron sings the maiden’s song, 
As the budding fields she looks along ; 
The old man smiles, as doth the boy; 


He hath forgot how worldly cares annoy. 


Invigorating Spring, 
It suits us well to bring 

An offering of thine own mild flowers to thee 3 
What worthier offering or more bland can we 
Entwine thy name with, life’s first deity, 
Who bathest in the dews, and mirror’st in the sun, 
Sweetest of younger sisters, freshest one 
Of the bare-bosomed band that bind the year. 
When the last quiver of the bronzed leaf 
Is stilled, the re-born blade shoots emerald clear 
From the relenting earth; each day a span 
Increasing in its height unto a sheaf 
Of cold-streaked flowers, that break the nestling rind 
To shine, as Beauty o’er her birth-place shined, 

When the green sea foam gave way 

To the rise of Cyprian day, 

And her gorgeous hair alone 

Was the ‘tire and garment round her thrown. 
Sweetest of younger sisters, odorous-tressed, 


Whose lips are worshipped by the breezes, Spring ! 


Thy breath doth go into each living thing; 

Thine altar is the inner heart, impressed 

With love's warm, wandering, wondrous flame, 
That stirrest in each plant and beating breast the same. 


Summer; meridian brightness, with its haze 
Of heat, and grateful shadows, and its maze 
Of foliage and of underwood, and rills 
Creeping unseen adown the cloudless hills, 
Hath not so softa wing 
As thou, untainted Spring. 
Autumn, full flush of luxury and mirth, 
Shaking the red-ripe fruit upon the earth ; 
Shedding the rose leaves from their stems, toswim 
Down the rough brook, or waver by its rim, 
Hath no such hope of heart. 
As thou, Spring, dost impart. 
Innocent oi a blush, young Spring ! 
Holiest of the yearly ring, 
I'd place amidst thy golden harr, 
A single daisy, pink and white.— 
Alas! it will remain not there; 
How soon hath sunk its gentle light! 
The heedless sheep goes browsing on ; 
The daisy from the grass is gone, 
Spring rises from the earth, and smiles, 
As Summer's kisses her farewell beguiles. 


But eer thou go’st, blithe Spring, 

It suits us well to bring— 
For not a werthier or more bland can we— 
An offering of thine own wild flowers to thee. 


LETTERS FROM O. P. Q.—No. III. 
FRENCH PROSPECTS AT THE CLOSE OF APRIL, 1834. 


Dean Tarr, 

Yor must not believe that the people of France 
are fickle. or turtle te nt. or desire change for the 
sake of change, or shed their blood for a mere 
0} inion, or for mere party purpos S. If you are 
told that those who are now fighting, are merely 
the scum and off-scouring, the rabble and filth of 


society—deny it! If youare told that those who 
are now fighting are ignorant men-——men with- 
out education, or eapacity, or principle, or ho. 
nour—deny it! If you are told that the men 
who are now fighting are mere enthusiasts, who 
dream of establishing a state of society which 
cannot exist, whilst man is the slave of evil pas- 
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sions—deny it! If you are told that the Re pub 
licans at Lyons and at Paris, at Chalons and at 
St. Etienne, who are now fighting, are mere pau- 
pers, beggars, idle men, and vagabonds—men 
who wish to plunder and assassinate, spoliate 
or destroy—deny it! These are the calumnies 
of those who cannot understand what is meant 
by patriotism,—or by public virtue, or by love of 
liberty,—or by hatred, a loathing hatred, of op- 
pression—but whose god is their bank, their 
gold, their stock, their shops, their passions, 
theit Insts, and their bellies. Thé Republican 
party in France is the educated party, the think- 
ing party, the patriotic party, the generous par- 
ty, the high-minded party,—the only mén worth 
calling men, and worthy of directing the mighty 
energies of a mighty but misgoverned people. 

But we must not confound either men or prin- 
ciples. What we state must not only be true, 
but minutely correct, so that we may defy our 
enemies to gainsay us. The movements at Ly- 
ons, at Paris, and at St. Etienne have no? been 
precisely the same. It has suited the purposes 
of our Minister of Justice to class these move- 
ments under one general term—REBELLION ; and 
all are REBELS who are not prepared to defend, 
with their lives and property, the Government 
which has usurped the place of the Revolution of 
1830. This confusion, which is so favourable to 
the object proposed by the Government, viz. the 
condemnation by the Chamber of Peers, of a large 
number of Republicans, either to the galleys, to 
prison, or to the scaffold, must not, however, be 
tolerated by those who seek to enlighten the 
public mind and correct the public misapprehen- 
sions. 

The movement at Lyons was a Republican 
movement. It was not a Carlist movement. 
The Republicans were not paid by the Carlists. 
They did not receive a centime from the Legi- 
timists. It was not made hastily or without 
consideration. It was not made at the spur of 
the moment. It was not made without a due 
consideration of the strength and resources of 
the Republican party. It was not made by boys, 
or apprentices, or proletaires, It was made by 
the whole Republican forces of Lyons,—not by 
the whole of the working forces, but by the 
whole of the Republicans, A drapeau was raised, 
—it was republican. A standard was planted, 
it was republican. Proclamations were issued, 
—they were republican. Louis Philippe was de- 
clared by the Republicans to be by them at least 
deposed ; and from that moment they resolved 
either on dying free, or on conquering all obsta- 
cles, and re-establishing a republican govern- 
ment. They died free; and history and posterity 
shall do them justice. There is a certain class 
of writers and of politicians, in England as 
well as in France, who blame this movement, 
because it was not successful. If the Repub- 
licans had been joined by the troops,—had 
established a government at Lyons,—had roused 
the whole of the south of France, and had 
marched on Paris ;—then the Lyons Republicans 
would have been heroes,—crowns of “ Jmmer. 





telles,”” and garlands of laurel and of flowers 
would have been prepared for their brows ; and 
those who are now denounced as “ intemperate 
and violent men, who do not love liberty, but 
seek to plunder,” would have been held up to 
the admiration and the love of the whole of 
Christendom. Now then we must oppose this 
torrent of fully—these clamours of the wealthy, 
the timid, or the unprincipled ; and we must 
not judge of the Lyons Republicans by their 
success or non-success, but by their works and 
principles. Let us do this. 

The Lyons Republicans have perceived that 
the experiment made in 1530, of uniting repub- 
liean institutions to an hereditary, though ori- 
ginally elective monarchy, has failed. There 
can be no doubt about this. As these two prin- 
ciples of monarchy and republicanism cannot 
live together, the Lyonese have preferred rather 
to be defeated in their attempt to establish the 
latter, than quietly to submit to the permanent 
triumph of the former. The Republicans of 
Lyons have perceived not only that republican 
institutions are not to be tolerated in France, if 
the monarchy is to be perpetuated ; but that all 
who entertain republican notions are to be per- 
secuted ; and that the lovers of liberty are to be 
exposed to the fiercest and most violent mea- 
sures—rendered more fierce and more violent 
in all cases, where the individuals selected for 
oppression have given manifest and oft-repeated 
proofs of devotion to the liberties and rights of 
the people. I shall not waste your time or my 
paper by any attempt to prove that these facts 
are notorious. ‘They are so notorious that our 
enemies are the first to admit them. Well, then 
—the bargain—the engagement—the solemn 
contract entered into, made in July and August 
1830, is to be broken—nay, is broken. In 1830, 
the Lyonese Republicans were persuaded by the 
Republican chiefs of Paris to consent to the ex- 
periment to be made of an elective, but after- 
wards hereditary monarchy, with republican 
institutions. GrneRAL LarayetTr knows very 
well, that he had a great deal of difficulty to 
prevail on the Republican party throughout 
France to consent to this experiment; and to 
the experiment the Republicans never would 
have consented, if Lafayette had not been 
bound, a sort of pledge and hostage, on the 
part of the youngest branch of the House of 
Bourbon, for the faithful execution of the en- 
gagements of the Hotel de Ville. No one can 
tell O. P. Q. that such engagements were not 
made. They were made! If they had not been 
made, and if Lafayette had not been personally 
pledged to the Republicans throughout France, 
and especially at Lyons, for the execution of 
those engagements, the Republican standard 
would not only have been raised at Lyons, but 
in the whole of the south and east of France, in 
1830. It required all the influence of Lafayette 
and Lafitte, and Audry de Pugraveau, and the 
men who took the lead in the events of that 
period, to prevent the Republican party from 
triumphing ; and even in Paris, no one would 
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listen to the word “ King,” or hear of the name 
of a Bourbon, until from the bureau of the Na- 
rionaL !—the organ of the Republican party—a 

reclamation appeared in favour of the Duke of 
Orleans. O. P. Q. knew too well all that then 
passed, and all the engagements then made by 
all parties, to be deceived or shaken by any 
subsequent denials. All these engagements were 
made, and none of those engagements are now to 
be ratified. As the compact has been broken, the 
Republicans therefore return to their original po- 
sition. I speak of their moral, and not their phy- 
sical position. Their moral position is the same 
—their rights are the same,—but their physical 
position is necessarily weaker. But their dimi- 
nished physical power does not change either 
their rights or their duties; and as in 1830, 
they were of opinion that a republican form of 
government was the only one adapted to France, 
the only one which could be permanent,—-so in 
1834, when the experiment proposed to be made 
four years since of an union of republican insti- 
tutions, with a popular monarchy, is abandoned, 
and when the monarchy demands not only the 
separation from, but the persecution of all that 
is patriotic and liberal, as well as Republican,— 
why, then, the Republicans of Lyons return to 
their original moral position and moral rights, 
and raise another drapeau, and another cry, and 
another standard, in opposition to that of the 
dynasty of Orleans. 

And in order that a controversy may not be 
raised respecting the real ‘- programme’ of the 
Hotel de Ville, and the bona fide engagements 
then entered into by the monarchy and the 
Republic, and which controversy may be so 
raised to injure the patriotic and liberal cause 
in France, and to throw doubts on the rights of 
the Republicans to oppose, by all means in their 
power, the establishment of the present govern. 
ment,—we will take, for the basis of all these 
engagements, even the Charter of 1830; and 
will, for the moment, admit that the Republicans 
should be bound by that charter on the one 
hand, as the monarchy should be bound to it on 
the other. It would be easy to show that the 
Republicans never consented to this charter,— 
that it was made with “ bad faith,”—that the 
Republicans were but very feebly represented at 
the sittings of those who made that charter,— 
and that it is a monstrous absurdity to attempt 
to impose it on those who were really no parties 
to it. It would be very easy to show all this ; 
and it would be equally easy to demonstrate, 
by figures and facts, that ifvin July and August 
1530, the Republicans at Paris, at Lyons, and 
elsewhere, had not consented to the arrangement 
of an originally elective, but afterwards here- 
ditary monarchy, surrounded by republican in- 
stitutions, and had raised the standard of the 
Republic, the arrangements, or charter of the 
ith August, would never have been made. But 
for the moment I abandon these positions ; and 
1 take, as the basis of my examination, the 
charter of 1830. This charter the Republicans 
did not construct—have never consented to— 





were not called upon to approve ; and this char. 
ter not being in accordance with the arrange. 
ments made at the barricades, has ever since 
been objected to by the Republicans. No act of 
approval, or of free and voluntary unrestrained 
acquiescence, on their part, can be proved—for 
none has ever been given. Still we will take 
this charter, forced upon the Republicans, as the 
nominal, but not real fulfilment of the engage- 
ments entered into; and we will, for a few mi- 
nutes, examine the leading articles of that char. 
ter, and see how its promises and stipulations 
have been violated. 

The fourth article of the Charter, declared 
that “the individual liberty of every French- 
man was guaranteed,—and that no one could be 
prosecuted ‘or arrested, but in the cases indi- 
cated by the law, and in the form prescribed ;” 
and yet not one week has passed, during the last 
three years, in which citizens have not been 
arrested and sent to jail, and detained therein 
for months without trial; and after weeks or 
months of detention, liberated,—because there 
were no charges againstthem. What are called 
“ preventive arrests” are become so cemmon, 
that there are nine chances out of ten, that 
when a citizen is now taken into custody, it is 
not for any act committed, but only for some 
anticipated act, which he may perhaps have 
never thought of perpetrating. 

The fifth article of the Charter declares, that 
“every one may profess his religion with an 
equal liberty—and that for his religious opinions 
he shall enjoy an equal protection ;’—and yet 
the churches of the French Catholics, i. e. of 
the sect whose priests read the service in French 
instead of in Latin, have been invaded and at- 
tacked by soldiers ; and the St. Simonians have 
been so persecuted that they have been com- 
pelled to put down all their establishments. 

The seventh article of the Charter declares, 
that “ The French have the right of publishing 
and printing their opinions, in conforming them. 
selves to the laws, and that the censorship can 
never again be established ;”——~and yet more than 
one thousand prosecutions have been commenced 
against the press in the last three years—hun- 
dreds of journalists have been sent to prison and 
detained there for months, though afterwards 
acquitted,—the French are prevented from sel- 
ling, i. e. from publishing, their publications on 
the “ Place Public,” i. ¢., in the streets and ways 
of France,—publications are seized if not first of 
all authorized by the Commissaries of Police, or 
agents of the Minister of the Interior, that 
authorization is refused by the Commissaries 
when they think fit; and even those who pub- 
lish without that authorization have been ar- 
rested and sent to prison. The French have, 
in like manner, been refused the enjoyment of 
their right to publish their opinions in the thea- 
tres ; and dramas have been interdicted and their 
representation not allowed, because some allu- 
sions were thought to be made in them, to the 
events of the times in which we live. But more 
than this. The J'ribune, after having been sub- 
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jected to nearly one hundred prosecutions, though 
only to about ten condemnations, has been 
stopped by force—by bayonets—and by illegality. 
Its bureaus have been invaded, its establishment 
occupied by the “ force armée,” its editors, sub- 
editors, and all workmen connected with it, ar- 
rested and sent to prison, no one knows why or 
wherefore,—and the head printer of the journal 
has been likewise arrested and his partner with 
him, and their presses have been all stopped, and 
their workshops closed, and their right to print 
taken away from them, because they had printed 
the Tribune, which was a Republican journal. 
No subtleties, no shallow unprincipled excuses 
will get over this fact, or be able to torture it 
into either a legal or constitutional measure. 
Thus the censorship is re-established. Thus the 
French are not free to print and to publish their 
own opinions, and thus the seventh article of the 
Charter is flagrantly violated. 

The eighth article of the Charter declares, 
that “ All property is inviolable ;” and yet, to 
say nothing of a thousand facts which I conid 
cite to prove the contrary, at this very moment 
the house, furniture, books, papers, registers, Xc. 
of the Tribune, are in the possession of the po- 
lice ; and the proprietors of the journal cannot 
carry on their enterprise. 

The twelfth article of the Charter declares, 
that “ The Ministers of the King are responsible 
for the acts of the King ;” and yet the Ministers 
of the King are not allowed to meet in council, 
without the King being present ; and the King re- 
fuses to allow any deliberations not made before 
him. 

The twenty-fourth article of the Charter de- 
clares, that “The peers of France cannot be 
members before twenty-five years of age, and 
cannot deliberate before thirty years of age ;” 
and yet the young Duke or Orveans both be- 
longs to the Chamber, and deliberates, and votes 
in it, although he has not attained the required 
age, 

The forty-fourth article of the Charter de- 
clares, “ That nou Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, can be prosecuted during the Session 
in a criminal matter, except in the case of ¢ flag- 
rant délit,’” (such as taking up arms against the 
Government, leading a revolt, or committing a 
crime, &c.) and yet M. Caper, the Deputy, has 
been prosecuted and condemned to fine and im- 
prisonment, during the session of 1834, for a 
mere political attack on the present system of 
government, in the journal called “ Le Populaire.” 

The fifty-third article of the Charter declares, 
“That no one can be tried in France, except by 
his national judges,”—or, in other words, civil 
offences by civil tribunals, and criminal offences 
by criminal tribunals, judging regularly and 
legally with juries and judges ;—and yet in 1832 
private citizens were tried and condemned to 
death by “ Marrian Courrs,” by “ Prevatran 
Courts; and, but for the intervention of the 
Court of Cassation, which declared all these 
judgments to be illegal, violent, and flagrantly 
unconstitutional, these citizens so unjustly con- 











demned would have been put to death, or sent 
to the galleys for the rest of their days, 

The fifty-fourth article of the Charter declares, 
that “There never can be created either Commis. 
sions or Extraordinary Tribunals, under any title 
or denomination whatsoever ;” and yet, in 1839, 
these very extraordinary tribunals were erected 
ut Paris and in the West of France, and multi. 
tudes of citizens were arraigned before and tried 
by them. All the sentences they pronounced 
were declared null by the Court of Cassation, 

The tiftv-sixth article declares, that ‘* The In. 
stitutionofthe Jury” is preserved; and yet constant 
efforts are making to try before Judges without 
juries, (efforts which, in the case of the National, 
for a long while, sueceeded, and would have con. 
tinued to doso, but for the Court of Cassation,) 
all who are connected with the press,—with 
political associations, or with the patriotic party. 
The late outrageous laws against the hawkers 
of journals, and against all associations, are flag. 
rant and desperate violations of the spirit and 
letter of this article. 

The sixty-fourth article declares, ‘“ That the 
Colonies are to be regulated by special laws ;” 
and yet these laws, though four years have near- 
iy elapsed since the Revolution of 1830, have not 
been prepared or proposed ; notwithstanding the 
Colonies demand these laws, and notwithstanding 
Axotrrs is simply governed by royal ordinances 
and military despotism. 

The sixty-sixth article declares “ That the 
Charter and all the rights which it consecrates, 
are confided to the patriotism and courage of all 
French citizens ;” and yet the Lyons Republi- 
cans, who demand that their charter and these 
rizhts be at least respected by the Government 
which has made and sworn to defend it, are 
accused of REBELLION, 

The sixty-ninth article of the Charter declares, 
“ That the offences of the press, and political 
offences, shall be tried by juries ;” and yet the 
Judges appointed by the new dynasty have 
claimed the right of trying the press, in several 
cases, without the aid of the jury; and by the 
“ publics crieurs’ ” law lately passed, the offences 
of the press are to be judged by the Judges of 
the Correctional Police. 

The same Articie declares, that “ A laws hall 
be at once made, settling the responsibility of 
the Ministers of the King, and other agents of 
the Government ;” and yet, though we are now 
towards the close of April, 1834, no such law 
has been made! 

And the same article declares, in like manner, 
‘ That a law shall at once be made, establishing 
Departmental and Municipal Institutions, found- 
ed on an elective system ;” and yet, though four 
years have nearly passed away, that promise has 
not been fulfilled; and the Departmental and Mu- 
nicipal Institutions of France, at this moment, 
remain unsettled. The little that has been done 
has likewise been so done, not in accord with, 
but in opposition to the declaration, that the 
system is to be one of “ Election,” or, in other 
words, representative, i.e. Republican. 


cle 
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Now, I ask you, How can the Republicans of 
Lyons be accused of taking up arms on insuffi- 
cient grounds, when, Ist, the engagements made 
with them were partially violated, even at the 
making of the Charter?—when, 2d, the en- 
gagements made with them are all violated to- 
day ?—and when, 3d, even the experiment which 
was proposed by the Charter has failed; and 
the Charter itself has been violated, as I have 
already most abundantly demonstrated ? 

The Lyonese Republicans have, therefore, at-. 
tempted to regain their original physical as well as 
moral position. Itissaid they have failed. It is said 
that after seven days of conflict, after a bombard- 
ment of the city, after the destruction of thou- 
sands of citizens and of soldiers, the military 
have triumphed, and that Lyons, the new Sara- 
gossa, hes yielded to the besiegers. Well, and 
what then? Did the entry of the Russian troops 
into Warsaw establish the illegality of the Polish 
insurrection? Did the triumph of the troops of 
Lord Londonderry at Manchester, on the field of 
Peterloo, give the lie to the fact, that Parliamen- 
tary reform was then demanded by the people ? 
Success or failure only establishes, in such con- 
tests, the physical strength of the combatants,— 
and at Lyons it has only been shown that the 
military were physically the most powerful. 

But is this an answer to the violation of the 
engagements made at the Barricades, at the 
Hotel de Ville, with Lafayette, and afterwards 
in the Charter? None whatever. If the Lyonese 
Republicans would have been entitled to the 
terms of “* Heroes,” “‘ Patriots,” and “ Defenders 
of the Public Rights and Liberties,” had they 
succeeded, they are not less entitled to those 
marks of approbation, because they have failed. 
If, on the other hand, their object be not na- 
tional, their principles be not worthy of applause 
and admiration, imitation, and aid,—then let it be 
proclaimed at once, that the whole of the revolu- 
tion of 1830 was a mistake, that nothing wasmeant 
but a change of dynasty, and that France must 
not expect to gain, but only to lose by the events 
of ** the great week.” 

Let us now look at the Events or Pants. 
They are of another description. They are 
partly to be commended, partly to be censured, 
and partly to be denounced. The movement was, 
to a certain extent, the result of a previously 
combined Republican arrangement,—but very 
partially, indeed,—and the Government must 
know it. The Government must and does know, 
that out of twenty-four sections of the “ Society 
of the Rights of Man,” only ong section, and only 
a portion of that one section, consented to aid in 
making thatmovement. Alltheothertwenty-three 
and a half sections decided that it was premature, 
that it would injure instead of serve the cause of 
the Republic, and that it must be discountenanced, 
When, therefore, the agents of police, disguised 
in the smock-frocks or clothes of workmen, aided 
at nightfall on Sunday, the 13th of April, this 
half of one section of the members of the “ So- 
ciety of the Rights of Man,” to cut down the 
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lanterns and make barricades in the Kues St, 





Denis and St. Martin, they must have known, 
nay, they did know—I am certain they did—that 
the mass of the Republican members of this so- 
ciety would not come forward, All that great 
display of National Guards, of Gendarmerie, of 
Municipal Guards, of troops of the line, of ca- 
valry, and of artillery and engineers, was there- 
fore not only unnecessary, but was made for a 
political object and with political intentions. Of 
this I have no more doubt than that I breathe 
and move at the present moment. For, Ist, low 
came it to pass, that the Rues St. Denis and 
St. Martin were not occupied with troops, the 
moment the insurrection began? and, 2d, How 
came it to pass that the treops remained on the 
Boulevards while the barricades were being formed 
in thestreets I have just mentioned ? and, 3d, How 
came it to pass, that the National Guards had all 
been informed beforehand, whenand where the in- 
surrection was to break out. Nothing would have 
been easier than to have arrested those who ap- 
peared at the barricades on Sunday night ; but 
yet the troops, police, and guards were all or- 
dered to wait till the next morning. The ob- 
ject to be accomplished was gained, The Re- 
publicans were made to appear very few,—and so 
they were, for not one out of a hundred were 
present ;—the events at Lyons were momentarily 
forgotten ;—the calamities of the Departments 
were kept in the back-ground ;—the Chambers 
were engaged to run off out of breath to the 
palace, and protest love without bounds, and de- 
votion without limits,—and last, though not 
least, a large standing army, 360,000 men, and 
65,000 horses, with a large extra war budget, 
and a law against fire-arms and barricades, were 
demanded, and will, in all probability, be granted, 
which the Chambers durst not have accorded for 
the simple events of Lyons. In addition toa 
small portion of the Republican party, and a large 
portion of police agents and instigators, there 
were likewise another party which joined them 
both, without being invited, and only for the 
purpose of plunder. I mean the social revol- 
ution party. Against this party, all lovers of 
freedom and of humanity must protest. They 
committed excesses, and we grieve over them. 
But alas! it must be recorded,that the innocent 
suffered for the guilty; and that quiet, peace- 
able, and well conducted citizens have been hor- 
ribly massacred at mid-day in the centre of 
Paris, in their own private residences, by the 
soldiers of the 35th regiment of the line. 

The Republicans at Paris have then had but 
little, very little to do, with the events which 
have transpired. Those who took up arms, or 
prepared to do so, were moved to this, first, by 
the events at Lyons ; second, by the passing of 
the law against associations ; and, third, by the 
nomination of the Persil ministry. That name, 
‘ Persil,” has been the signal of attack every- 
where ; and not only at Lyons and Paris, but at 
St. Etienne, Arbois, Strasbourg, Dijon, Marseilles, 
Chalons, Auxerrie,—ay, everywhere, it has been 
received with execrations and menaces. But 
though the Republicans, “en mavoc,” did not 
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take any part in the recent Paris movement, they 
are not the less resolved on defending the right 
of association ; and continuing, by their journals 
and writings, to enlighten public opinion, and 
remove the objections made by some worthy and 
honest men, to a republican form of government 
for France. Their moral and physical force both 
remain the same, and their moral and physical 
energies and courage are wholly undiminished. 

The movement of “St. Etienne,’’ was at once 
republican and social. It was republican, inas- 
much as nine-tenths of the population of that 
place entertain those opinions ; and it was so- 
cial, inasmuch as it originated in sympathy for 
the Lyons workmen, and Lyons Republicans, 
who were being attacked without mercy by the 
troops of the government. Of this movement, 
however, we, as yet, have but few details, and 
its final results are even unknown. There, how- 
ever, as everywhere else, the deplorable march 
of the government is the exclusive cause of these 
most sanguinary and melanchuly conflicts. 

What then is to be done? Should the govern- 
ment yield to revolt? Should it consent to 
see itself deposed, when it has arms and bay- 
onets to defend itself ? And should it proclaim 
its own incompatibility with the age in which 
we live, and the institutions which are desired 
by the French nation ? 

Let us answer these questions fully, fairly, and 
fearlessly. The answer is as follows:—No Go- 
vernment can be abstractedly blamed for seeking 
its own preservation, and for endeavouring to 
secure it. But, on the other hand, no people can 
be blamed for their endeavours to relieve them- 
selves from the oppressive and death-like influ- 
ence of a Government which is opposed to na- 
tional vigour, national peace, and national pros- 
perity and happiness. That a Government should 
voluntarily abdicate, it would be idle to expect, 
and foolish to anticipate; and that a people 
will eventually (I speak of an enlightened, rea- 
soning, liberty-loving people,) consent to be de- 
prived by that Government, by the simple force 
of bayonets, of the rights and advantages which 
belong to them—it would be worse than idle or 
foolish—it would be madness to hope for, or sup- 
pose, 

What then is to be done? Here we are placed 
between two difficulties. They are immense dif- 
ficulties—they bow down our backs to the ground, 
our heads to the dust, and our hearts in pro- 
found grief and sorrow. But yet they are dif- 
ficulties which must be met. The Councillors of 
the Throne advise it to attempt a military Go- 
vernment, They demand 360,000 soldiers, and 
65,000 cavalry, to keep France in order!! We 
shall soon have a Budget of Two Binuions of 
Francs per annum,—and Loans and Taxes will 
crush us. 

This is their system. No press! no aseocia- 
tions! no opinions to be expressed ! and terror 
to take the place of both the charter and the 
laws! That which is violent, however, cannot be 
durable. The avalanche arrives im the valley. 
The thunder is spent upon the plam. The tem- | 
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pest subsides into a calm. As with nature, so 
with human passions, and human circumstances, 
The French en masse would rise against a perma. 
nent military Government. It would not find 
any sympathy now, even though Napoleon could 
be resuscitated, and placed at the head of his 
invincible Guards. The charter, with its num. 
berless faults, is still some rampart. The ma. 
gistracy, with all the feebleness of some, contains 
men of great vigour of mind, and singlensss of 
purpose, amongst its ranks. In almost all cases 
the court of Cassation has doneits duty. But in 
times like these, such men need nerves of brass 
and hearts of iron. 

What then isto be done? Cana middle course 
be taken? If the republicans will not yield on 
one side, (and why should they ?) and the Go. 
vernment will not yield on the other—then are 
we to have conflict after conflict, battle after 
battle,—as soon as one town is destroyed, another 
destroyed,—and are we to have all trades ruined, 
and all commerce put an end to, and all manu- 
factures stopped? And is the question every- 
where to be tried by force against right—force 
against public opinion,—and by cannon-balls and 
grape-shot against the charter, the laws, and the 
national sympathies, and national affections ? 
The answer to this question cannot be difficult. 
Such a state of things cannot, and ought not to 
be durable. 

Is a middle course possible? Will that which 
exists by force make some concessions to right >— 
and will that which exists not in force, make 
some concessiuns to that which disposes of the 
public treasury, the public army, navy, and all 
the resources of France? Can there be a com- 
promise? I fear not! upon my word, I fear not ! 
and yet still we are bound, for the sake of hu- 
manity, and reason, and virtue, and patriotism, 
and public happiness, and the general good, to 
attempt it. Can the words GENERAL AM.- 
NESTY be admitted? I fear not! and yet it 
is not our duty to pronounce them. I ask the 
question, for I hardly know. Should the Re- 
publicans amnestyze the monarchy—and the mo- 
narchy amnestyze the Republicans? I ask the 
question, but I hardly dare to reply to it. 

and yet surely this might be attempted. 
But on what conditions? That the Charter 
should be revised by the nation,—the laws revised 
by the nation—and a new era, but without war 
or violence, commence for France and for hu- 
manity. But my voice will not be heard. The 
tempest will howl on. The oaks of the forest, 
as the young trees, will be all rooted up to- 
gether! And when France shall be involved in 
the horors of a prolonged civil war, then the 
word “amnesty” will be pronounced in vain. 
The English government, and the English people 
may become indeed mediators; but if they do 
not, or will not bestir themselves, then the pros. 
pects of France in April 1834 are most gloomy. 

Our present situation is untenable. We 
must go back—and back—and back—even to 
military government and absolute despotism ; 
and then to foreign invasion, national humilia- 
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tion, and eventual revolution; or we must go 
forwards. Can we forget the past? Can we 
take securities for the future? Can we come to 
ah arrangement which shall be durable? Surely— 
surely—it is worth the experiment. Only igno- 
rant or wicked men can encourage a perseverance 
inthe present system. I implore then the British 
Government, and the British Parliament, and the 





British préss, to cause the voice of truth and the 
accents of moderation to be heard; and at least 
to attempt to save us from all the woes which 
long and sanguinary civil contests cannot fail to 
entail. This is my object. May God grant suc. 
cess to my exertions, and raise up for us in the 
British dominions—a generous, wise, noble, dar- 
ing, and practical sympathy. oO. P. Q. 





HONOURS. 


Tue King of England is so poor that one of 
his modes of paying his servants, down to his 
cook, porters, coachmen, and footmen, has been 
to grant the honour of knighthood, on the con- 
dition that certain fees shall be paid to them. 
The present monarch, desiring to relieve Knights 
of the Bath from such exactions, and finding 
himself too poor to do what is just to his ser- 
vants, has sent a message to Parliament, requir- 
ing it to make the proper compensation! Thus 
the nation is to pay even the domestic servants 
of the palace, or redeem shabby perquisites which 
never ought to have been permitted, and the 
claim to which might have been taken away upon 
the appointment of any new persons to the offices. 

Upon this application, so consistent with the 
dignity of the Crown, for the maintenance of 
which the nation is so heavily charged, a discus- 
sion arose upon honours. 

Mr. Hume observed, “ England was strictly a 
civil country, a nation opposed in constitution, 
habits, feelings, and desires to the despotic states 
of the Continent ; still it was found that all dis- 
tinctions were almost exclusively conferred upon 
military and naval officers. There were no Or- 
ders to reward the man of genius and of science; 
none to pay him for the halo he gave to the name 
of England. If honour was to be conferred on 
him, the King should look beyond the seas for 
it. He must go to Hanover to find the Crosses 
and the Ribands. There were but few men of 
eminence, whose pursuits were civil, Knights of 
the Bath ; they were, indeed, few and far be- 
tween. There were five Orders—the Garter, 
Thistle, St. Patrick, the Bath, and the fifth, a 
new one, St. Michael and St. George of the Ioni- 
an Islands ; but there was not one to give hon- 
our to the man of genius and talent. It was 
quite different on the Continent: there was 
found the man of literary eminence in his proper 
place. If they went to Prussia they found him 
honoured ; if to France, highly and nobly dis- 
tinguished. England stands alone, and still she 
was a civil country.” 

Upon this Sir Robert Peel remarked, “ There 
were some men to whom honours were unneces- 
sary, which could not confer higher dignity than 
their genius and their talent had invested them 
with. What he (Sir R, Peel) would ask, would 
a blue ribbon or a collar do for a Newton ? (Hear, 
hear.) Would they make his name more hal- 
lowed, his family more endurable? No, cer- 
tainly not.” 





Mr. Warburton replied, “ That Mr. Hume had 
not proposed the creation of a new order of 
knighthood, but he had stated that rewards were 
solely conferred on naval and military officers.” 

We thoroughly agree with Sir Robert Peel, 
that a Newton could derive no dignity from a 
ribbon or a title. But then let it be settled that 
science is superior to such marks of honour, and 
let it not be degraded by giving to its very high- 
est claims the lowest titles of honour, Here, 
however, our expression is incorrect. Science is 
not degraded by the inferior titles assigned to 
its highest claims. A Newton was not degraded 
by the paltry addition of Sir to his name ; but 
the dispenser of honours is disgraced by so bar- 
barous an estimate of merit as is indicated in the 
grade of distinction he allots. The greatest or- 
naments, the greatest benefactors of mankind, 
are found either at the bottom of the titled or- 
ders, or altogether neglected. 

Jenner, whose services in saving have so in. 
calculably transcended those of Wellington in 
destroying, died without a title; while Court 
sycophants, panders, and political prostitutes, 
were advanced to the highest honours of the 
Peerage. Watt was untitled; Davy a baronet ; 
Scott the same. A plodding or a servile lawyer, 
a squire of large estate, a Parliamentary jobber, 
passes to the high grades of the Peerage ; and to 
the first in science, the first in letters, are as. 


| signed the lowest titles. 


Had Scott been a Duke his fame would not have 
been loftier; but having been a Baronet, what 
should be the fame of him who thus meanly mea~ 
sured his claims to honour? The King (George 
IV.) did not argue, “ This isa merit which is not 
to be exalted by title—this is a merit which is 
not to be recognised and rated by title.” No, 
instead of so reasoning, he in effect said, “ This 
is a merit which calls for a mark of recognition ; 
and acknowledging its claims, 1 will give it the 
last place but one in the scale of distinction.” 

We ask, for men of science and men of letters, 
none of these baubles of a monarchy ; but we 
desire that the distribution of them may be ob- 
served, in order to rate the judgment of the dis. 
tributors. Let it be noted, that the highest ser 
vices to mankind, and the loftiest genius, are 


' most lowly rewarded by the head of an aristo. 


cratic Government. The dispensers of honours 
show their own unworthiness for the office. In 
their allotments of titles we see their ignorance, 


| their insensibility to the most exalted claims. It 
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is plain that a Midas sits in judgment, and pre- 
fers a Pan to Apollo. Let us rate our fountains 
of honour as we see them rate the objects of 
honour. Were no titles conferred upon those 
who possess titles to the world’s love and grati- 
tude out of the fields of war and politics, we 
should be satisfied. But such is not the case. 
They who possess titles to the world’s love and 
gratitude out of the fields of war and politics, 
have titles allotted to them, to mark the Sove- 
reign’s sense of their desert ; and those titles are 
of the lowest order. We despise the ambition 
of men of science, literature, and art, who sup- 
plicate such poor recognitions of their greater 
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distinction ; but we yet more despise those who, 
undertaking to rate their claims to honour, rate 
them so low in the scale, while the vulgar arts of 
human butchery and political intrigue hold the 
first place. Let any one compare the promotion 
of soldiers and sailors, of commonplace lawyers, 
political intriguers, boroughmongers, court para. 
sites, panders, husbands of handsome wives,— 
| let any one, we say, compare the long list of these 
| with the promotions of the Scotts, the Davys, or 
_ the less insulting neglect of the Watts, the Jen. 
| ners,—and the fountain of honour will be more 
justly estimated than the objects upon which it 
has cast its favours. 








AN ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, ON THE CORN LAWS, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


Encuisumen! you give much capital, much 
skill, much labour, for a little profit, a little en- 
joyment, a very little food steeped in bitter 
sweat and tears. But why do you not obtain 
remuneration for your capital, skill, and labour ? 
Because your landowners will notlet you. Bya 
vast expenditure of blood and treasure, you have 
enabled them to decide, that society shall over- 
build its base, until the edifice fall and crush 
them. Patient, long-suffering, and long-eared 
Englishmen ! your ears are, at least, as long as 
your sufferings, or you would not have fought 
twenty-six years for a Bread-Tax! It is retri- 
butive upon you—the hand of God isin it—that 
all your miseries can be traced to your wars on 
French liberty. Where did you win your Bread- 
Tax ? You won it at Waterloo. You have since 
been reminded of that fact—at Peterloo, and 
elsewhere. You will again be reminded of it, 
whenever it shall please the Great Unpaid—or, 
as it would now seem, any one of his Majesty’s 





coroners—to shoot a dozen or so of you, at a 
quarter of an hour's notice, and justify a mas- 
sacre by a glazier’s bill, on the authority of a 
law made by the pensioned Parliament of Charles 
the Second, which sate seventeen years, and was 
itself an usurpation! Yes, and I fear you will 
again deserve to be told by your oppressors, 
with a sneer or a frown, that they have an in- 
strument in the Grand Jury, (made by the same 
Parliament?) by which they can, at any time, 
secure impunity to official butchers. If these 
things are true, I need not ask whether the 
Corn-Laws were inflicted upon you by an inso- 
lent aristocracy, as a tribute on a conquered 
people ; but I ask, why any free people should 
endure them?’ why any man of common sense, 
or common feeling, should support them? It | 
seems like an insult to ask, why men who work 
with their hands, should support laws which at 
once raise the price of food, by restricting the 
supply, and lower that of labour by lessening the 
demand? Yet if there were not millions of such 
persons now living in this country, the Corn- 
Laws would not exist an hour longer. Let me, 


then, go through the various classes of British 
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society, one by one, and inquire whether there 
really is any one class that has an interest in 
supporting these Corn-Laws. 

Why should the proprietors of commercial 
land—land near towns—support them? The 
wealth of such persons depends upon trade alone. 
Yet, with inconceivable folly, some of them de- 
fend laws which are prohibiting commerce it- 
self! 

Why should the mortgagees of land or houses 
support Corn-Laws? By offering an accepted 
premium for the ruin of our trade, those laws are 
annihilating the only fund out of which the in- 
terest of our mortgages can be paid, and conse- 
quently destroying the securities of every mort- 
gagee. 

Why should any master manufacturer, any 
merchant, any shopkeeper, support Corn-Laws ? 
By constantly lowering the rate of profit on all 
capital, they are depressing the wages of all 
labour and skill. Consequently they strike at 
the securities of life and property, and endanger 
all trading establishments. They are at the root 
of our strikes, and trades-unions; and seem likely 
to close every shop in the realm—except the 
potato-shop! Poor nation of shopkeepers! per- 
haps, your approved good masters will leave you 
the green-grocer after all. 

Why should the owners of house property sup- 
port Corn-Laws? By rendering it impossible to 
employ capital profitably in trade, those laws are 
forcing the ruinous competition of builders, and 
lowering rents in every street. 

Why should farmers support Corn-Laws ? 
Under our restrictive system, tenants compete 
for land; but, if the trade in corn were free, 
landowners would compete for tenants! In 1793, 
when the duty on imported corn was almost no- 
minal, the price of wheat was the same at Hull 
as at Hamburgh; but higher than at present, 
though rents are now doubled! If the Corn- 
Laws continue, the people of England will not 
be able to buy wheat at any price; but the com. 


petition for farms may go on, until the whole | 


country is covered with’ potato-patches—a glo- 
rious prospect for English farmers! How much 
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longer can the landowners compete for bad ten- 
ants? The Corn-Laws are rapidly destroying 
the good ones! Why, then, should farmers sup- 
port Corn-Laws? I trust the hour is approach- 
ing when they will rise, as one man, against 
them ! 

But why should the great landowners them- 
selves support Corn-Laws? Because, they are, 
with a few exceptions, insolvent? I cannot 
imagine any other reason. What’s got over the 
devil's back, sometimes goes under his belly ; 
and a drowning man will cling,toa straw. They 
can ultimately have no more for their land, or 
its products, than a free trade would give them ! 
If they gain by their monopoly, it must be at the 
expense of their heirs! They are destroying the 
trade which alone can pay the surplus profit called 
rent; that trade which, once destroyed, will 
leave them nothing—no, not even their lives. 
If they were not stone-blind, they would see 
that the Corn-Laws are laws for the ultimate 
extirpation of the vermin called landed monopo- 
lists. What is the meaning of the long argu- 
ment of Sir James Grahame, on Mr. Hume's mo- 
tion? It is this, That the landowners having 
become bankrupt, under the Corn-Laws, there- 
fore the Corn-Laws must continue untél every 
body else shall become bankrupt! Bashful lo- 
gician! The Corn.Laws are to be supported, 
because palaced paupers cannot live without 
Corn-Laws! Can they live with them? And, 
if they can, what right have they to live by mak- 
ing better men die? Oh, because, forsooth, 
they are the magistracy of the nation! In- 
deed! Their dilemma has two horns, and 
they may hang on which of the twe they please. 
If they cannot live without pay, why do they 
not go to the workhouse for their pay, as 
their victims do? If they can live without 
pay, and yet obtain money by saying they can- 
not, why are they not sent to the treadmill ? 
How often do we see a magnificent criminal 
near the scaffold, without a rope round his 
neck, and after the execution wonder at the 
frightful mistake of the executioner, or the law ! 
It is time these Worthies understood their posi- 
tion. I have called them mere annuitants; but 
I was mistaken : annuitants, if honest, are harm- 
less, which cannot be said of men who convert 
the land itself into a curse! Man builds the 
house, and has a right either to live in it, or de- 
rive a rent from it. Man also improves the soil, 
and has a right to enjoy his improvements ; but 
in this country, it is the farmer who improves 
the soil, not the landowner ; and I beg leave to 
inform the latter personage, that God made the 
land, and intended it to be a blessing. If our 
landowners live on a reserved profit, what class 
of men could we better spare? Suppose them all 
in Abraham’s bosom to-morrow, would not the 
land be as fruitful as at present? Yes, much 
more so. But not satisfied with living on a re- 
served profit, they are destroying all profit. 
How much longer do they suppose a fully peo- 
pled country, if Bread-Taxed, can permit the 
existence of proprietors who do not farm their 
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own land? Either they must resign their land- 
curse, or farm the land themselves. How digni- 
fied will be their appearance in the market of 
Amsterdam, after annihilating both rents and 
markets in their own country! But they will 
not often appear in the market of Amsterdam, 
If they farm, they will fail ; and so will their 
mortgagees after them ; the acres, however, will 
at length find worthy owners, and England will 
be herself again. In the meantime, our de- 
stroyers, arraigned at the bar of public opinion, 
impudently plead their right to be criminal ! 
What would Sir James Grahame say to the felons 
in our jails, if, instead of transportation or a 
halter, they demanded, as a privilege of their 
order, palaces, coaches, venison, and moselle ? 
Their sole legal claims being death and a grave, 
he would tell them, that they had no right even 
to the honours of dissection ; an alteration in the 
law having transferred those honours from rob. 
bers and murderers, to honest paupers. But, 
perhaps, Sir James is a worshipper of potatoes ; 
ignorant that Irish potato-patches are cultivat- 
ed by English bayonets ; that’ potato-wages 
signify potato-profits ; that potato-profits will 
not pay for bayonets ; and that if he cover Eng- 
land with potato-patches, he must bid adieu 
both to rent and bayonets for ever ! 

If mortgagees, merchants, shopkeepers, manu- 
facturers, labourers, house-Owners, farmers, and 
landowners, great and small, \have no interest 
in supporting Corn-Laws, why should any reli- 
gious man, any man who dares to open his Bible, 
support them? Why have not the great religi- 
ous societies of this country long ago declared 
war against the iniquity of iniquities? The Es. 
tablished Church being identified with the land- 
ed interest, I will not inquire why Churchmen 
support Corn-Laws, But why have not the 
Quakers, again and again, covered the table of 
the House of Commons with petitions against 
them? Surely they have not persuaded them- 
selves that the follies of the wicked can be ad- 
vantageous to the wise and good, or the wrongs 
of all a benefit to any. Why do not the en. 
lightened and intrepid Calvinists,—the political 
dissenters, as they are scornfully called by the 
enemies of God and man,—raise their irresis- 
tible voice against the most enormous wickedness 
that ever outraged human forbearance? Per- 
haps they are satisfied with the glory of their 
ancestors, whose persecuted name is synonymous 
with all that is great and pure: “ The Pilgrim 
Fathers,” who planted Liberty in the wilds of 
America. Now, their having written one word 
for eternity, is the very best reason why they 
ought to write another. Oh, it is glorious hus- 
bandry to sow and plant immortal words, such 
as the Calvinists planted for immortality, when 
they prepared an asylum in the American forests 
for the oppressed of all nations ; words which 
are things, and which ever growing, produce for 
ever the useful and the true! But there is a 
great body of religionists among us, who, how. 
ever meritorious they may be in other 
have as yet earned no political honours, written 
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no word on the of history worthy to be re- 
echoed from the heart of unborn ages, to the 
ear of the father of duration. When will they 
begin to earn on earth a good name in Heaven ? 
During twenty-six years of anti-Christain war- 
fare did they send to Parliament a single peti- 
tion for peace? Was not the great measure of 
Catholic Emancipation carried in spite of their 
opposition, and the Reform Bill without their 
assistance ? Could they be better employed 
than in speaking for the bread of the poor? If 
they do not preach for it, they preach against 
it, even by their guilty silence. They say, they 
hate slavery ; and, it seems, they can see the 
fetters of black slaves over three thousand miles 
of ocean. But why did they tamely see twenty 
millions sterling wrung from the sweat and 
agony of white slaves here, to be given to the 
owners of black slaves, for the strengthening of 
the hands of whip-wielding despotism? Why 
do they advocate the cause of black slaves only ? 
Perhaps, they do not meet the owners of black 
slaves in every street ; perhaps, they wish to go 
to Heaven on velvet ; perhaps, those who wish 
to go to Heaven on velvet, will not get there. 
If they earn no political honours, have they 
earned no political degradation? Are they 
strong only for evil, present only when Abaddon, 
in his worst works, is present with them? If 
they will take the black mote from their eyes, 
they will see white slavery, the Bread-Tax, and 
its consequences, all around them. If they do 
net intend to wait until God, “ shall hiss for 
the fly,” the sound of whose wings shall laugh 
them into derision from hemisphere to hemi- 
sphere, let them haste and preach words and 
works meet for repentance ; Free Bread ! Free 
Men! LIBERTY to every white slave in Bri- 
tain! If they would cease to work iniquity, and 
begin to do good, they could carry the holy 
question of free trade in six months. There- 
fore it is that I wish to conciliate] them. It 
was while hearing one of their great preachers, 
that I determined to write Corn-Law Hymns. 
That preacher, though he uttered not one noble 
sentiment, seemed at times (such was his power) 
to lift up his immense congregation, and the roof 
under which he preached. 

“ Oh,” I said to my heart, “ why does he not 
preach that ‘ The labour of the poor is his life! 
that he who taxeth the bread of the poor fighteth 
against God?’ If he, and such as he, would do 
their Christian duty, how soon would the miseries 
of bread-taxed England approach their termina- 
tion!” But I thought I could see, under the 
pulpit, his cloven feet. Greedy flames seemed to 
rush from his eyes, and from his mouth evil 
spirits, seeking what they might devour, and 
whom they might corrupt. I wrote Corn-Law 
Hymns, but wrote them in vain. To this hour 
they are unsung in the Zion of the sordid; for 
they suit not the religion of servility, expedi- 
ence, and seat-rents. Only a few days ago, | 
wrote to a great Preacher in Lancashire, re- 
questing him to distribute the Corn-Law Maga- 
zine among his agricultural hearers ; and what 





do you think was his reply? “ He did not un- 
derstand the subject!” He could not understand 
that two loaves are better than one; but his 
neighbour, the vicar, understands that twa tithe 
pigs are better than one, ‘“ He did not under- 


stand the subject!” The mystery of the bread~ 


of the poor was beyond his comprehension! [ 
am sure it is beyond mine. I cannot understand 
how the poor get bread, competing, as they must 
under the Corn-Laws, with rivals who obtain it 
at half price. 

Well, then, Englishmen! since they who call 
themselves the salt of the earth, if not tootimid 
to be honest, are, perhaps, too cunning to be 
wise, and, at all events, too discreet to be useful, 
at present, in the “ cause of God’s poor, and the 
bread that sustains them,’—allow me, a sinner, 
to quote a few passages from the best and oldest 
book in the world ; a book so full of denuncia- 
tions against such villanies as our Corn-Laws, 
that the divine author must have foreseen, thou- 
sands of years ago, the existence of those palaced 
paupers who are also palaced-thieves. Listen, 
and you shall hear better words than mine, the 
words that cannot lie. 

“ Your teachers are blind, they are ignorant ; 
they are dumb dogs,” silent when they ought to 
bark, “sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber : 
yea, they are greedy dogs, which never can have 
enough: they cry, Wine, wine! to-morrow will 
be as to-day.” 

Did you ever hear this text preached before ? 
One would think, our holy men sometimes con- 
descend to read the bible, Oh, what a wonderful 
book it is! how great, how divine, in its simpli- 
city! But how few do we see around us who 
seem to have the spirit of this book in their 
hearts! The word is on their lips, but not its 
sense, Listen again, and you shall hear what the 
bible says of Corn-Laws :— 

“ The labour of the poor is his life. He who 
robbeth the poor is a murderer, He who taxeth 
the bread of the poor, fighteth against God. 
Wrong not the poor, for God will plead their 
cause. If thou oppress the poor, thy name shall 
become a byword ; a fire not blown shall consume 
thee ; the heavens shall reveal thine iniquity, and 
the earth shall rise up against thee.” 

Let me now show you a picture—drawn four 
thousand years ago, by a pencil which cannot 
err—of bread-taxed England, at this moment :— 

“ The carpenter who laboureth night and day, 
the smith working at his anvil, the weaver at his 
loom, and the potter at his wheel, all these are 
wise in their work ; without them, cities could 
not be inhabited: they maintain the state of the 
world.” And is not the labourer worthy of his 
hire? ‘“‘ God gave thee a goodly land, whose 
stones are iron, and from whose hills thou mayst 
dig brass. But when thou hast built goodly houses, 
and when thy flocks and thy herds, and thy silver, 
and thy gold are multiplied, then forget not thy 
God ; for it is he who giveth thee wealth, that he 
may establish hiscovenant. But there is a gene- 
ration whose teeth are as swords to devour the 
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nant. They have made a covenant with death, 
and with hell an agreement. They devise wicked 
devices, to destroy the poor with lying words. 
They speak villany, they practice iniquity, THEY 
UTTER BRROR TO THE Lorp! that they may make 
empty the soul of the hungry, and cause his 
drink to fail. Wo unto him that giveth to the 
rich! he shall surely come to want. Wo unto 
them that call evil good, and good evil, that decree 
unrighteous decrees, to take away the bread of the 
poor! Their evil deeds shall fight against them, 
and destroy them. Wo unto the front of pride, 
whose glorious beauty is a fading flower! Wo 
unto him that striveth with his Maker !” 

I dread to quote the following awful words, 
because, I fear, they are too prophetic of the 
destiny which too many of you have deserved by 
their supineness, their servility, their unequalled 
baseness, their mean submission to a despotism 
unparalleled in the annals of the world; that of 
a few thousand beggars self-declared, and rob- 
bers self-proclaimed, who, at the bar of public 
opinion, with brazen modesty, plead their right 
to live by enormous public wrongs ! 

‘‘ Howl ye, inhabitants of the isles! Thou 
crowning city, whose merchants are princes! 
thy strength shall be laid waste in that day when 
the Lord shall punish the high ones, I will set 
my face against you, and break the pride of your 
power, and make your heaven as iron, your earth 
as brass. 1 will send the black pestilence among 
you ; you Shall labour in vain, and eat each other, 
and not be satisfied ; and the land shall be deso- 
late. And into the hearts of them that are left 
alive I will send faintness; the sound of a fall- 
ing leaf shall chase them, and they shall fly when 
none pursueth. Howl ye, for the day of the 
Lord is at hand: it shall come as a destruction 
from the Almighty. I will break the pride of 
the power of the wicked, saith the Lord. I will 
bring a sword upon you that shall avenge the 
quarrel of my covenant,—a nation from afar, from 
the ends of the earth, swift as the eagle flieth, 
because ye have broken my everlasting covenant. 
Now is not this the fast that I have chosen, the 
covenant that I have made,—that ye deal out 
bread to the hungry? If thou take away from 
the midst of thee THE YOKE, then shall the 
hungry be satisfied.” 

Awake, then, England ! thou hirer of iniquity ! 
thou briber of destruction! thou persecutor of 
the prophets! Awake! for the Corn-Laws are 
compelling the stars in their courses to fight 
against thee. Awake, English Quakers! friends 
of the human race! for the spirit of Penn looks 
down upon you in sorrow, Awake, Calvinists, 
for the Pilgrim Fathers, and Hooper, Vane, and 
Hutchinson, behold you, blushing in heaven, and 
make your shame theirs. Awake, leaders of 
Methodism! and if your religion do not consist 
in supporting antichristian wars, and making 
base things sacred,—if it is not another conse- 
cration of Caracalla’s sword, that sword which 
murdered Geta,—haste, and begin to preach, and 
do works meet for repentance. Awake, every 
industrious and self-sustained Englishman! every 
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man, who is worthy to call himself a countryman 
of Watt, Arkwright, and Bentham! The Corn- 
Laws have placed you on the verge of a volcano, 
If your rivals establish a system of free trade 
before you, you are gone for ever, as a menufac- 
turing people! and nothing will then remain for 
you but potatoes ; nothing for your oppressors but 
potatoes and salt, Hitherto, you have been saved 
by a mistake of your competitors, who imagine 
that you have thriven in consequence of your 
restrictive system, while, in fact, you have only 
existed in spite of it! Awake, then, and put 
away from the midst of yu THE YOKE! listen 
not to the miserables who believe in Owen and 
Sadler, Cobbett and Blackwood. Suspect every 
person who tells you that the Corn-Laws are not 
at the root of your miseries. Whoever tells you 
so, must be either a rogue or a fool ; for as you 
cannot extend the surface of the island, your 
only hope is necessarily based on free trade, 
which alone could, at the same time, lower the 
price of food by increasing the supply, and raise 
the price of labour by increasing the demand. 
Beware of the hirelings, and the money of the 
Charles Street gang. Your enemies have already 
found their way into the Radical camp. Trust 
not the Regenerationists, who tell that you 
might, without a free-trade, honestly and easily 
obtain the price of twelve hours’ labour for the 
work of eight. If their devices had originated 
with the masters themselves, they would still be 
utterly impracticable ; because that which is im- 
possible in al] circumstances, is impossible in any. 
Discountenance those paltry and too numerous 
apes of the aristocracy, who, as you well know, 
would sacrifice the best interests of the human 
race for the conservation of their meanest preju- 
dice ; or, if only half-eonvinced that the bargain 
and sale of a principle would cast the sha- 
dow of a farthing over their mahogany desks and 
counters. How many more sessions of your re. 
formed Parliament can you afford to throw 
away? Think not, then, of his Majesty's rene- 
gade Ministers. False to themselves, can they 
be true to you? Trust them? What! have 
they not told you that your trade was never more 
flourishing than at present? Yes, there is one 
branch of your trade which does indeed flourish : 
I mean, the manufacture of customers into ri- 
vals! Yes, and if the Corn-Laws continue buta 
little longer, the trade of your rivals, planted, 
nurtured, and matured by the madness of the 
landed supporters of a suicidal administration, 
will continue to flourish, and blossom, and bear 
fruit over the grave of British prosperity! Haste 
then, and destroy these deadly Corn-Laws, ere 
they subvert the empire. Let every trade, from 
every town, one by one, and again, and again, 
send petitions to Parliament. Let brave and 
enlightened Glasgow speak again to timid and 
besotted Liverpool. Let awakened Liverpool 
shout to cowardly and goose-ridden Manchester ; 
Manchester to London,—and all together to Eng- 
land and the world. We shall then have an 
Union, notin name only, but in realty,—an Union 
that will have, and do the right, and nothing but 
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the right. Repudiate at once, and for ever, the 
idea of a fixed duty. Every shilling per quarter 
would be a direct tax of four millions sterling, 
per annum, on the productive classes of English- 
men. Treat not, then, for graduated iniquity ; 
put not in the bans for a new marriage of reptile- 
spawning fraud and time ; but with the word 
Restitution, pronounced in thunder, startle your 








oppressors from their hideous dream of injustice 
and ruin made permanent. That you may do 
this, and, by so doing, rescue your children from 
want, and your country from destruction and 


disgrace, is the prayer of 
EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
Sheffield, 28th March, 1834. 


- 





ECCLESIASTICAL SKETCHES. 


RELIGION. 

In courtly halls, and the proud domes of kings, 
Religion dwells not. Humble is she and meek, 
Content far lowlier resting-place to seek, 

Where the sweet Sabbath-bell its note outrings 

In hamlet and lene village,—and she brings 
Joy to the poorest—joy that sooths the pain 
Of want,—when Death, the conqueror, snaps the chain 

Which Tyranny upon the oppressed flings. 

Alas the time! In meck Religion’s stead 

A harlot-form—with sleek and oily face, 

Where Pelf and Lust hold fitliest dwelling-place— 
In court and palace lifts her mitred head 

And winks at noble faults, and softly sings 

Words which are very sweet to Lords and Kings! 





TO THE LORD BISHOP OF ————, 
After a Consecration. 


Bisuor! thou dost remind me of Saint Paul, 
When, with a voice that thunders on the ear, 

Thou criest, “ Let God for aye be worshipp'd here,” 

And holiness is scattered at thy call! 

Yet do our thoughts—which on thy grandeur wait— 

In strange confusion from that man recoil 

Whose hands were blackened with his daily toil— 
Who was too poor or to be wise or great. 

Better art thou. 
Of bowing priests—all ho!y men and wise, 
Scorning the world and all its vanities— 

Stalk down the aisles till sacred stands the fane. 
Oh, let me worship on a holier floor, 

*Neath the grey rocks upon the silent moor! 


Thy meek obsequious train 





THE ALTAR. 


“ THe land is naught. A spirit is now unchained 
Will shake the altar!” This is still the song 
By knaves sung forth; by fools repeated long. 

What altar ? 

Intact of sin? Its purity retained ? 

With offerings loaded from the grateful mind ? 
Or is it one of Pelf and Power combined ? 

With luxury soiled,—with pride and meanness stained ? 
Perish such altar! Let the spirit proceed 

On his high task, and cast the idols down,— 

Pomp, guile, and craft at one fell sweep o’erthrown ! 
And grateful hearts shall sanctify the deed. 

So shall the incense of our sacrifice 

In Faith and Hope, to thee, oh God, arise. 


Is it one that hath remained 





THE INFERIOR CLERGY INJURED BY THE VENALITY 
AND OSTENTATION OF THE BISHOPS. 


Hoty and just, and with an huinble fear 
Of God and of his judgments—faithful men— 
Many the Church contains. O happiest then, 
And best and greatest when such sons are dear! 
And dear they are, and with a love sincere 


She loves them. Yet those Lorry Ones and GREAT 


| Oppress them with the burden of the hate 


That waits upon THEIR deeds. The mitred Peer, 
Dull-eyed, the palace-taught, and college-fed, 
Brings scandal on the meek unhonoured head 

Of the poor Presbyter and his humble board. 
How long shall mitres be a stumbling-block, 
And croziers be a rod to smite the flock. 





ON A LATE PROMOTION. 





Oh, Erin! be joyful,—the tyrant that clung 
To the tithes, that the parsons might /o// in ease ; 

Although, in strict justice, he is not yet Aung, 
The scamp has been sent to the Colonies ' 


T. 





ON THE PROPOSITION OF “POOR LAWS 
FOR IRELAND.” 


* Poor Laws for Ireland '"—botheration ! 
On plans of supererogation ! 

For, till from tyrant rule she's freed, 

Her Jaws must still be poor indeed ! 


SO ES 


| 





LINES TO ERIN. 





Weep o’er your blighted hopes,—oh Erin, weep ! 
A heartless senate, with exulting joy, 
Strangers to sympathy, your rights destroy, 

And bid the storm of desolation sweep. 

Lo! men, with maledictions murmur'd deep, 
Repining as they go, and unredress'd, 

While strong emotion swells in every breast, 

From deeds of desperation scarce can keep! 

Is Erin doom'd to bonds ?—and must she bow 
To Grey, in dotage, and to Stanley's pride,— 

Shall pension’d arrogance, with haughty brow, 
Ruthless and rude, o'er prostrate justice ride ? 

No, no! indignant millions cannot be 

Coerced with chains,—while Nature cries—* Be free.” 

T. 
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THE BEGGAR'S WALLET. 
THE BURGHER OF ST. GALL. 


A BeccaR, with a well-stocked wallet, is so apt 
to become an object of suspicion to parochial 
and other authorities, and to have an account 
demanded of the property found in his posses- 
sion, that it may be better to enter at once into 
an explanation with that overbearing high con- 
stable, the Public, touching the contents of the 
burden of which I am the bearer. 

Be it known, then, ungentle reader, that the 
beggar before you can not only “a tale unfold,” 
but tales ad infinitum. 
many strange eventful histories as the brain of 
the Queen of Navarre, of inventive memory ;— 
histories neither borrowed nor stolen, but dili- 
gently begged. A wanderer in many lands, and 
on various behests, it has been my solace to 
form a collection of remarkable anecdotes, 
Some men travel to amass rare books ; some, 
rare pictures ; some, rare minerals ;—my predi- 
lections have rather induced me to seek after 
rare traits of character, and specimens of the 
strange products of the human heart. Instead 
of a Sketch-book or an Album, the huge 
parchment-bound volume, appropriately named 





My wallet contains as | 





But instead of chanting forth, like Autolycus, 
the variety and superiority of my wares, it will 
be better at once to afford a specimen to the 
public. 


THE BURGHER OF ST. GALL. 


Tue Wallensee has hitherto enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of being the least quoted, and the least 
be-rhymed of all the lakes of Switzerland. From 
the pages of Rousseau the sublime, to those 
of D’Arlincourt the ridiculous, Leman, Uri, and 
Zurich have undergone their sentence of pic- 
turesquification ; but the Lake of Wallenstadt is 
at present tolerably unpolluted by the dabbling 
of the Muses. We know not of a single stanza 
in which it figures. Sans glaciers, sans avalanches, 
sans ravines, sans pine forests, sans every thing 
that tends to arouse poetical assuciations ; Childe 
Harold himself might have pursued his “ Pil- 


| grimage” along its shores without experiencing a 


my “ Breaear’s Wa.uet,” has been the constant | 


companion of my wanderings. Alms have been 
contributed to its heterogeneous treasury by 
men of all countries,—by great and little,—re- 
nowned and vbscure ; till at length, having reason 
to believe that their eleemosynary offerings may 
prove as gratifying to others as they have been 
delectable to myself, I have determined to be 
generous in my turn; and, like other beggars, 
endow a public foundation with the results of 
my professional industry. 

So much for the origin of my collection, Of 
its value it becomes not me to speak ; and yet I 
cannot but whisper to myself, with somewhat of 
Pharisaical self-gratulation, that it is wholly 
free from what Leigh Hunt calls— 

“ The stamp exclusive or professional ;” 

such as afflicts one with sea-sickness throughout 
the pages of ‘“ Tom Cringle,” or ‘Peter Simple ;” 
and pervades, as with a flavourof oxymelof squills, 
the pages of the ‘‘ Late Physician.” My Tales are 
not like those of Irvine, ‘‘ The Traveller,” mere 
records of the brigands 4 la Massaroni ; nor do 
they savour of gunpowder, like those of ‘“ The 
Subaltern,” nor of Sherlock and Tillotson, like 
the records of “‘ The Country Curate.” 

Be it remembered, however, that it is not on 
my own account 1 am seeking the bubble repu- 
tation for the contents of the Beggar's Wallet. 

“ Honour to whom honour is due ; 
Old Mother Banbo, honour to you !” 
Honour to the Great Transcendental of Wei- 


mar ; to the erudite anchoret of the Armenians 
of Venice; to Keglovies, the Ptar-Slayer of 
Téméswar ; to the dandy attaché of Dresden ; 
to the learned professor of Aboo; to the taci- 
turn Dervise of Bujnkdéré ! 
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single paroxysm of inspiration. 

Yet is not the Wallensee destitute of sylvan 
graces and attractions. In many portions of the 
shore, scarped rocks rise majestically above the 
waters, crowned by fertile meadows, where herds 
of goats and cattle are seen disporting ; while, 
sheltered in the nooks and valleys of the inferior 
bank, lie thriving farms and substantial country 
houses, cozily surrounded by their gardens, 
groves, and orchards. The very surface of the 
lake presents, at all seasons, an animated picture. 
Affording a ready thoroughfare for the com- 
merce between Zurich and the Italian States, the 
glassy level is freely dotted over with passage 
and trading boats, in addition to the little fighing 
skiffs which supply the town of Wesen and the 
adjoining Cantons with the trout whose excel- 
lence has imparted gastronomic fame to the 
waters of the Wallensee. 

At no great distance from the village of Quin. 
ten, the site of which may be distinguished as 
the noblest and most picturesque spot of the en- 
virons of Wesen, the notice of the traveller is 
attracted by a quaint-looking commodious man- 
tion,— something between the maison de campagn 
of a wealthy burgher and the farm of a flourish- 
ing cultivator,—hedged in with extensive orch- 
ards of cherry and pear trees; but sheltered 
immediately round the house and offices by a 
dense grove of sycamores and chestnuts, while 
here and there a feathery poplar affords a land- 
mark for the navigators of the lake. A small 
pleasure-garden shelves by a regular descent of 


| terraces from the brick facade of Engafeld to the 


lake below; if garden a spot can be called, where 

detached statues of ancient Helvetian worthies, 

in terra cotta, stand, thicker than the box-trees 

and rhododendron bushes, transplanted thither 

from the mountain-passes of the Grisons,—a 

goodly, but fantastic company, which, viewed 
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from the lake on a dazzling summer day, might 
be mistaken for a band of antics playing off their 
mummeries for the diversion of the inhabitants 
of the villa. 

But at the period of which we are about to 
treat, the people of Engafeld, like Brutus in 
the play, were not of a “ gamesome” tempera- 
ment. Abel Morier, the wealthy proprietor of 
the place, was a man of grave demeanour and 
sober habits, some fifty years of age, “ or, by’r 
lady, inclining to threescore ;” and assuming, in 
costume and aspect, the square-cut shape and 
pastime-shunning principles of a Zuricher. His 
features, nevertheless, retained lineaments of 
considerable beauty. His person was strikingly 
commanding ; and when sometimes met saun- 
tering alone among the pastures of Engafeld, 
with the autumn breezes blowing back the grey 
hair from his uncovered forehead, it was difficult 
to see a finer figure. In his association with his 
neighbours, however, the benevolent expression 
of his countenance was too apt to be over- 
clouded ; and Abel was one whom all men re- 
spected, but few men loved. Yet there was not 
a single fault to lay to his charge. He was a 
liberal master,—exact in all his dealings,—cha- 
ritable to the poor, equitable with the rich. But 
he was a precisian; a being above the pleasant 
frailties of human nature, not to be surprised 
into conviviality, not to be tickled intu mirth. 
His virtues were as an armour about his person ; 
and the very shadow of the man might have 
borne witness to his impeccable infallibility. 

All this rigidity of principle suited well, 
meanwhile, with his position in the world. Abel, 
although a summer visiter to the green pastures 
of Engafeld, was, in fact, a burgher of St Gall 
—the chief partner in the most considerable 
muslin-factory of that most industrious town, 
To his looms the fair damsels of Berne were in- 
debted for their filmy veils. The northern pro- 
vinces of Italy despatched their traders annually 
to the warehouses of ‘* Morier and Brenzel,” for 
the provision of the year; while Basle afforded 
an entrepot for a similar distribution to the 
belles of Fribourg and the two Brisachs. Not a 
more flourishing manufacturing town in all 
Switzerland than St. Gall; not a more flourish- 
ing manufacturer in St. Gall than Abel Morier 
of Engafeld. His workmen so comfortably con- 
ditioned ; his factory so airy, so commodious, 
and aspiring even to a few British novelties of 
machinery. Nay, travellers have been heard to 





revert to the dingy glories of Paisley and Glas- 


gow, while- surveying the place, without much 
disparagement to the more simple processes still 
pursued by the patient Helvetian of St. Gall. 
The only unaccountable peculiarity, mean- 
while, of the worthy Abel’s character, consisted 
the fact that, being a widower, and having 
but one only son to inherit his ample belongings, 
and succeed him in the manufactory, he took so 
little pleasure in young Gottfried’s company, as 
to have kept him for many years at a distance 
from home ;—first, for the completion of his edu- 
cation at the University of Basle ; and, latterly, 
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as a clerk or secretary in the counting-house of 
one of his father’s commercial correspondents 
at Beriie. It was not, however, that the old 
man was an ividifferent parent. Gottfried Morier 
was more liberally endowed, and had received 
higher accomplishments thah most young then of 
his condition. Ofiee or twieé evéry year, Abel 
made 4 journéy to visit hit ; and wa’ gratified 
to be interrogated by his heighbeuts on his re. 
turn, and to bear witness to the wondrots pro. 
gress of the boy, and subsequently to the high 
charactér dequired by the young aceomptant. 
There were, in fact, many things to be proud of 
in a son like Gottfried,—beauty and activity of 
person; goodness, temper, gentleness, grace; and 
although no positive prodigy of wit or léatning, 
his studies had raised him far beyond the common 
level of enlightenment among the simple St. Gal. 
lois. In the gay circles of the more aristucratic city 
of Berne, he passed for an attomplisheéd cavalier, 
—too accomplished, it might be, to content him. 
self hereafter with the dull sobriety of Engafeld, 
or the puritanism of his native province. Many 
of those who found dtccdsion tu blanie Abel Mo. 
rier’s unparental cvoliiess in estratiging Gottfried 
from his domestic fireside, scrupled not, at the 
same time, to predict that he would live tu fez 
pent having affurded to his son a training s6 in- 
consistent with his future course of life, But it 
was fit that a man so free from backsliding 
should have something to répent ; nor was ah 
error of judgment much to lay to his charge, 28 
the solitary blot upon a blameless life ! 

Some said, indeed,—some enviers (for what in- 
dividual sopure and so prosperousever yet escaped 
envy ?)—that Abel cherished a seeret arrogance 
of nature, and was pursuing his eareér of itiduss 
try and frugality with the inténtion of elevat- 
ing his heir to a condition of life far higher than 
his own; and that he was secretly apprehensivé 
lest, in settling at St. Gall among the friends and 
companions of his childhood, Gottfried might bé 
tenipted to form connexions with thuse of his 
own degree, and perhaps even bestow his hand 
upon the obscure daughter of some manufueturer, 
the mere eqtial of his father. But this opinion 
was chiefly cireulated by certain mothers blest 
with a thriving family of daughters, to whom 4 
home at Engafeld afforded an enticing but hope- 
less perspective ; fur never were seen two indi: 
viduals less presumptuous in their bearing tos 
wards their countrymen and neighbours, than 
both the elder and the younger Morier. Neigh- 
bours, however, was a term hardly to be used by 
Gottfried, for during the last five years, he had 
not five times visited St. Gall; having been but 
once permitted to spend a few weeks among the 
verdant solitudes of Engafeld, when despatched 
home to his native air by his Bernese employ- 
ers, in the view of decelerating his convales- 
cence after a severe sickness, 

That once, however, was enough! That once, 
against which old Abel had taketi so many pre- 
cautions, decided the destinies of Gottfried. He 
came unannounced, and arrivéd unweleomed at 
his father’s country-seat; for, notwithstanding 
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the manifest ravages which disease had made 
upon the person of the young man, Abel persist- 
ed in asserting that he would have done better 
tw remain at Berne; that if he needs must travel, 
goat’s whey and southern air would have afforded 
him better aid to recovery; and that since he had 
been actually counselled by the physicians to try 
the bracing atmosphere of the Wallensee, it was 
et least his duty to have apprized his father of 
his intention, and to have ascertained whether 
his presence were desired. Poor Gottfried was 
profoundly mortified. All his father’s liberalities 
and benefactions could not repay so cruel a ma- 
nifestation of parental estrangement ; and, en- 
feebled by indisposition, he turned away his head 
and wept, that he should find himself thus re- 
pulsed at the threshold of the home of his child- 
hood. 

It unluckily happened, indeed, that, at that 
moment, other visiters were favoured guests at 
Engafeld. Dietrich Brenzel, the partner of 
Abel’s commercial establishment, chanced to be 
sojourning, with his fair daughter Elzbeth, at 
the villa of the Wallensee. But there were 
rooms enough in the rumbling old mansion-house 
to have afforded hospitality to half the burghers 
of the town council of St. Gall; and, as Bar- 
bely, the old Grison housekeeper of Engafeld, 
was heard to mutter, on observing the ungracious 
mode of her master’s reception of his son, “‘ How 
could Master Gottfried’s visit be better timed, 
than when the fatted calf was already slain to 
do honour to the Brenzel family ; when the 
youths of the-canten were about to assemble at 
Walenstadt for their annual prize-shooting ; and 
when Ma’mselle Elzbeth was so sadly in want 
of a companion to row her upon the lake, wander 
with her among the rocks of Quinten, and help 
her to gather plants among the hills, for her fa- 
vourite herbal?’ To be sure (as even Barbely 
herself, sand-blind eas she was, was discerning 
enough to pereeive,) these were tasks which old 
Abel himself seemed well inclined to monopolize ; 
and had it net been for the persevering rigidity of 
his demeanour, and sobriety of his discourse, in all 
things strictly becoming the reverend elder, the 
housekeeper might have been tempted to appre- 
hend that her own office would one day be ren. 
dered superfiueus, by the intervention of a young 
_ active mistress in the household at Enga- 

eld. 

On many accounts, however, such a suggestion 
could not be supposed to regard young Elabeth 
Brenzel. Gay as a bird,—light-hearted, light- 
headed, light-footed,—not even the gravity of 
Abel’s presence could repress the liveliness of 
her sallies, or control the vivacity of her move- 
ments. Enchanted to escape from the close con- 
finement of St. Gall, where her father assumed 
the personal superintendance of the manufactory, 
the young girl seemed as if she could not suffi- 
ciently luxuriate in the rural liberty of Engafeld. 
Her father, in early life unfortunate, and who 
was still, although raised from indigence by the 
friendly interposition of his partner, very far 
from emulating the opulence of Abel, had no re- 
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sidence of his own to initiate her into the plea- 
sures of a country life ; and it went near to raise 
a smile even upon the saturnine visage of Morier, 
to observe how Elzbeth, on her first arrival at 
Engafeld, few like a child from terrace to ter- 
race, from flower to flower,—how her eyes glia- 
tened with delight as their boat glided over the 
surface of the lake, amid the triumphal glories 
of a crimson sunset,—how the flocks and herds, 
and broods of domestic creatures, afforded to her 
unpractised eye objects of wonder and inquiry,— 
how every patch of moss upon the ancient trunks 
of the cherry-orchard attracted her attention,— 
how she carolled with the birds at day dawn, 
and returned gently homewards in the dews 
of the evening, with words of greeting for the 
shepherd as he folded his flock, or the farm- 
wench us she chased back the guinea-fowls from 
roosting in the hedge-rows, 

* Elzbeth ought never to quit Engafeld,—¢he is 
so merry and so happy here,” observed Abel, 
with a grim smile, as she sat down to preside 
over his abounding supper-table, after a day spent 
in these simple enjoyments ; while hes fathev, 
patting her fair shoulder, or stroking her neatly- 
plaited tresses, would answer, “ And where is not 
my Liesby merry and happy ? Greensward or city 
flagstone, her step is always light! Liesby has 
her father’s heart,—never clouded, unless when 
the shadow of trouble is over those she loves. 
Eh! girl—say I not truly? Hast not thy 
father’s heart?” And as Elzbeth threw her 
arms tenderly around the neck of Brengel in re- 
ply, a stranger might have inferred, from the 
heavy sighs with which Abel sat regarding them, 
that he was angry with himself for finding so 
much loveliness in the young maiden’s beauty, 
and so much attraction in her tenderness of na- 
ture. 

But all this cheerful domestic intereourse was 
interrupted by the arrival of Gottfried. Abel 
Morier’s whole nature seemed changed by this 
accidental thwarting of his authority. He grew 
peevish and morose, even with his favourite 
Elzbeth ; and was evidently jealous of every 
gentle word, andevery courteous look she deigned 
to bestow upon his sop. Young Gottfried had 
been, during his mother’s lifetime, the companion 
of Liesby’s childhood ; and she had so many re- 
miniecences to compare with his, and so many 
inquiries to make of the travelled scholar, touch- 
ing the customs of Basle, and the fashions of the 
capital, that their conversation was never likely 
to be exhausted. They had parted when too 
young to quarrel, they met again when too old 
tu indulge in so dangerous a familiarity. They 
had never offended each other,—were never 
likely to offend ; and so well-matched and hand. 
some a couple might have been expected to ex- 
cite a sympathy in all beholders, but that from 
the moment Elzbeth’s blue eyes beamed kindly 
upon Gottfried on his arrival, old Abel turned 
away from her with indignation ; and that from 
the moment Gottfried. began to reply with epirit 
to her lively sallies, his father silenced him with 
words of severe and unprovoked a a 
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Dietrich Brenzel was, unluckily, the last man 
on earth to have been desired as a fourth party 
in a quartette of this unharmonious description. 
He was a wag,— 

«The best natured man with the worst natured muse ;” 

and all he said or did with a view to conciliate 
matters, tended to increase the family dissen- 
sion. He was always cutting ill-timed jests, and 
launching significant looks: always bursting 
into fits of inupportune laughter, and pointing 
out to notice things which it would have been 
discreet to pass over without remark, Although 
not wealthy after the measure of Morier’s wealth, 
yet as Elzbeth was an only child, and his sole 
inheritress, there was no such vast disparity be- 
tween the young people as to render their grow- 
ing attachment a necessary matter of interdic- 
tion ; for the superiority which the proprietor of 
Engafield maintained, on the score of worldly 
gear, was decidedly on Brenzel’s side, in the ques- 
tion of descent. The Moriers were the first of 
their name Known in the canton; while the 
Brenzels, direct descendants from the great Win- 
kelried, were connected with several of the lead- 
ing families of Argonia. Attributing, there- 
fore, the old gentleman’s peevishness solely to a 
sneaking partiality for his daughter, Dietrich 
gave no quarter to his partner, but laughed till 
his own unmeaning grey eyes overflowed with 
tears, at the mere notion of the stern, saturnine 
Abel, indulging in a hope of rendering himself 
acceptable to the sportive, sunny-hearted, gay- 
voiced child of his affections! Abel Morier and 
Elzbeth Brenzel! no wonder the mere surmise 
of such a courtship moved the facetious Dietrich 
to the utmost extravagance of merriment! 

Now, the sober burgher of St. Gall was, by 
temperament and habit, a hater of jokes and 
jokers. Unless when pretty Liesby uttered a 
merry conceit in his presence, (previous to Gott- 
fried’s arrival,) he was never known to relax in- 
to a smile at such attempts. Yet, with Brenzel’s 
provoking pleasantries, he had unlimited pa- 
tience. In whatever absurdities of word or deed 
Brenzel chose to indulge in his presence, all 
seemed sacred in his sight. He bore with nods 
and becks, and winkings, and all the punchings 
in the side, or slaps upon the shoulder, which 
his waggish partner chose to inflict upon him, as 
resignedly as he would have submitted to a dis- 
pensation of Providence. There was something 
almost affecting, indeed, in the humility of his 
forbearance on such occasions ;—for it could 
arise only from the circumstance, that Brenzel 
was deeply his debtor, in a worldly point of view ; 
from the generosity which forbore to retaliate 
upon one whom he had deeply obliged. Abel 
had taken Brenzel and his wife under the shelter 
of his dwelling, when the chances of war ren. 
dered them homeless ;—had fed them when 
starvation would else have overtaken the desti- 
tute family ;—and, above all, had placed Diet- 
rich in a career of industry which enabled him 
to secure his own independence. It was impos- 
sible, therefore, to deal with him as with other 





mind, even he could not but have winced, if 
bitterly reproved, by so mighty and providen 
tial a benefactor. 

Elzbeth knew not as yet the full extent-of 
their obligations to her father’s partner. She 
had been told by Brenzel to reverence Abel 
Morier, as their ‘best friend ;” but had taken 
the word “ friend,” in its common acceptation of 
fellowship and kindness, She knew not that they 
had been indebted to him for bread ; she knew 
not that he had clothed them and cherished them 
when they were abandoned by all the world, Had 
she, indeed, been aware of this afflicting weight 
of obligation, poor Liesby might, perhaps, have 
evinced more deference towards his prejudices, 
or more gratitude for his passion ; and been less 
frank in her display of preference for her 
offending Gottfried. But, encouraged by her 
father’s jocularity, she saw nothing but what was 
ludicrous in the fondness of the dvoating Abel; 
nothing but what was gratifying in the half-con-. 
cealed tenderness of his son. Nor could she 
conceal her delight in Gottfried’s society ; for, 
cherishing no blameable sentiments, and, for long 
years, the idol of her father’s and Abel’s fire- 
side, she had been accustomed to conceal no- 
thing; and scarcely had the young man passed a 
week at Engafeld, when he became so universal 
a favourite, so much an object of admiration to 
his father’s people, and of regard to his father's 
friends, that her enthusiasm in his favour seemed 
fully justified. 

The summer was in its prime, and the young 
men of the canton were used, by immemorial 
custom, to assemble, on the eve.of St. John, for 
the national pastime of prize-shooting. The 
target was set up, on these occasions, in a green 
meadow, adjvining the farm of Engafeld, com- 
manding, through a wild thicket of maple and 
hazel bushes, delicious glimpses of the ylitter- 
ing waters of the Wallensee ; and no sooner did 
Gottfried ascertain from old Brenzel his inten- 
tion of being present with his daughter at the 
distribution of the prizes, than he hastened to 
enrol his own name in the list of competitors. 
A skilful marksman, he felt Satisfied that the 
excitement of Elzbeth’s presence would secure 
to him a distinction highly prized among Switzers 
of every degree ; and when the eventful evening 
came, the mild, balmy-breathing summer even- 
ing appointed for the competition, and he dis- 
cerned from the terraces of Enyafeid a hundred 
boats, with gay awnings and gaudy streamers, 
making their way over the limpid waters towards 
the landing-place, from Wesen, from Wallen- 
stadt, from Quinten, from all the numerous vil- 
lages nestling amid the coppiced shores of the 
Wallensee, and heard the simple strains of rustic 
music mingling at intervals with the shouts and 
iaughter of the assembling peasantry, (inter- 
rupted only by old Dietrich’s merry jests upon 
his approaching defeat, and the absurdity of a 
convalescent, with a feeble arm like his, presum- 
ing to take share in the sport,) Gottfried’s heart 
began to heat with anticipation, and his cheeks 


men, Obtuse as were the faculties of Brenzel’s | became flushed, and his eyes sparkled with eager- 
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ness. For Liesby was to be present at the public 
trial of his skill: Liesby, whose glossy tresses 
were already braided with more than their usual 
neatness for the occasion, and her trimly feet 
prepared for the dance upon the greensward, 
destined to terminate the festival ; and her smiles 
brighter than ever, and her voice more sweet and 
encouraging. It was provoking enough toGottfried 
that he could not offer his services as her escort to 
the meadow, where the Tirage was about tu take 
place. But so public a display of gallantry was 
at variance with the customs and prejudices of 
the canton ; where even dancing is a thing of 
annual toleration, interdicted at all festive meet- 
ings, with the single exception of the national 
prize-shooting ; and Dietrich, impatient to be 
among the revellers, and greet his friends and 
gossips from Wallenstadt and Wesen, soon set 
off with his merry daughter hanging upon his 
arm; pausing every now and then, at her bidding, 
that she might seek a fresher branch of peri- 
winkle to bind round her straw hat, or, perhaps, 
that she might peep slyly back through the 
bushes, and ascertain whether Gottfried were 
still watching her progress. Abel, meanwhile, 
had, from the first, steadfastly declined being of 
their company. He was no lover of such scenes; 
and his friends, conscious, perhaps, that his 
harsh, reproving brow, would only impose a re- 
straint upon their pleasures, used no effort to 
induce him to alter his determination. 

But who could have uttered a harsh word, or 
looked with a reproving eye, upon the innocent 
hilarity presented by that joyous scene? All the 
families of the village environs collected in happy 
groups ; from the grey-haired patriarch in his an- 
tiquated suit of hudden-grey, to the young child, 
clinging in sportive bashfulness to the starched 
muslin apron of its mother’s holiday attire ; 
costumes of every canton, visiters of every age, 
of every degree, with the good old pastor of 
Quinten, progressing from group to group, from 
household to housenold, cheering the aged with 
gratulations that they were in health to come 
forth and witness another anniversary of the 
Tirage of the Wallensee, and encouraging the 
young with many a harmless jest, too measured 
in its mirth to weaken their habitual reverence 
towards his sanctity of office. The summer grass, 
crushed by hundreds and hundreds of feet, sent 
forth a precious fragrance; the hedges, with 
their garlands of wild roses, seemed expressly 
decorated for the féte ; and the hum of happy 
greetings and quiet mirth, imparted a sweet and 
auspicious influence, such as a simple summer 
festival, with the green turf below, and the blue 
heavens above, rarely fails to produce upon the 
feelings. 

But all was on a sudden hushed! The solem- 
nity was about to begin, as national solemnities 
are apt to begin in those simple valleys,—with a 
devotional exercise. As a prelude to the sports 
of the evening, the musicians struck up the holy 
strains of Luther’s Hymn ;—and, in a moment, 
every head was uncovered, and every voice 
silenced ; till, as the concluding cadence poured 





its mellow notes upon the air, the venerable 
pastor stretched forth his arms towards the 
multitude, as if bestowing a silent benediction 
upon the happy flock committed to his charge. 

A short pause, and the discharge of a small 
field-piece, stationed on the platform overlooking 
the luke, gave the signal that the sports were 
about to commence ; when the syndic of Wesen, 
advancing towards the space marked off by ropes 
around the target, to secure the marksmen from 
interruption, held forth to the young competitors 
the bag of numbers from which lots were to be 
drawn, to decide their order of precedence in 
the contest. 

‘ But where is Gottfried ?” cried Elzbeth, 
receding from the company of a gay party of 
friends from Wallenstadt, among whom she had 
been standing, and looking out anxiously among 
the crowd for young Morier’s arrival. “Gottfried 
promised to follow us,—he should be already 
here. Father—dear father !—step to the gute 
leading from the Engafeld meadows, Call aloud ! 
Tell him he will be too late—loiterer that he is ! 
—what, what can have detained him!” 

And Elzbeth had no longer an ear for her 
prattling companions ; no lounger an eye for the 
beauty of the green meadow, and ite flaunting 
multitude ;—she even took no heed of the cheer 
ful raillery of the good pastor, who stood noting 
and wondering at her agitation. 

But the ceremony proceeded ;—the lots were 
drawn ; and the single number left in the bag 
fell necessarily to the share of the absent one. 
It assigned him a fourth place among the com- 
petitors, 

‘Who claims the stake for Gottfried Morier 
of Engafeld?” inquired the syndic, in a loud 
voice ; while the eager marksmen began to sta- 
tion themselves at their post. And no one an. 
swered ; for to no one had the young man as- 
signed the commission. ‘Is there no friend of 
Gottfried Morier’s here?” again demanded the 
President, in an audible voice. “ Is he not 
coming? or has he deputed none to represent 
him?” But still no one answered ; for old 
Brenzel was away, watching beside the Engafeld 
pathway ; and the young, maid, his daughter, 
trembled to come forth and speak, before so 
numerous an assemblage. But when, for the 
third and last time, (while the first pretendant 
on the list stood chafing with his rifle in his 
hand, impatiently waiting the signal to fiye,) the 
syndic inquired, “‘ Does no person claim the 
number of Gottfried Morier?”  Liesby over. 
mastered her timidity, and making her way 
through the throng, replied in a firm accent, 
“1 do! Gottfried will be here anon!” Then 
shrinking from the notice her movement and 
the loveliness it gave to view had attracted, and, 
covered with blushes at the notion of the infer- 
ences likely to be deduced from her interference, 
she shrunk back through the crowd towards the 
furthermost hedge-row ; and again looked forth 
anxiously for the coming of the truant. 

But no Gottfried was in sight! The eager 
spectators now formed a dense maes around the 
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ropes marking off the lists of the Tirage, breath- 
less with expectation ; and snddenly a smart de- 
tonation smote the air, f-llowed by a boisterous 
and desfening shout of applause. It was Ga- 
briel Melmann’s shot, a marksman of eminent 
skill. Yet Liesby cared not to inquire or ex- 
amine how near the white his bullet had pierced 
the target; her bright eyes were strained to- 
wards the pathway, in hopes to gain a distant 
glimpse of Gottfried. ‘ He will be too late— 
he will lose his turn!” she cried, when she be- 
held her father trudging onwards towards En- 
gafield, but no Gottfried within view ; and, lo, 
a second report, and again a loud, leud shaut 
of triumph served only to augment her uneasi- 
ness. 

* Some mischief must have befallen him ; 
what, what can have detained him?” exclaimed 
poor Liesby, as her father, at length renouncing 
his hopeless pursuit, turned anew towards the 
prize meadow and rejoined her. 

‘© Some whim of my good friend Abel !” an- 
swered Dietrich, in a tone of vexation. ‘ But 
‘tis useless thinking on’t, so let us not longer 
lose the sight of the Tirage.’ And he would 
have hurried his daughter through the crowd 
towards the place reserved for her on the bench 
appropriated to the family of the syndic, and 
the leading ladies of the canton. 

“ No, no, father! Let us return to the farm. 
I have no further interest here!” said poor 
Elzbeth, despondingly, when she heard the third 
ahot fired, and knew that Gottfried, by his non- 
appearance, had now forfeited his chance,— 
Gottfried, who had been so sanguine of success, 
and who, as victor of the evening, had already 
bespoken her hand to be his partner in the dance. 
Let us go back to Engafeld, father: 1 care not 
to witness the prize-shooting !” 

“ Is the girl demented?” cried Dietrich. 
Not stay to see the sport? not stay to join the 
dancers? not stay to drink a glass with good 
Master Melmann of Wesen, and worthy Master 
Zimmerman of Wallenstadt, and ——” 

‘‘ No, dear, dear father, no !—I must, I must 
go home!” cried Liesby, clinging to his arm, and 
guiding his resisting steps towards the pathway. 
«* The evening sun has dazzled my eyes, and | 
am sick at heart!” 

‘© The gun has dazzled them with a vengeanee, 
my poor child!” replied the old man ; having as- 
certained by a glance at his Liesby’s face, that 
her eyes were red with tears, and her pretty lips 
quivering with emotion. “ On, then, to Enga- 
feld, since it must needs be su; and Jet us hear 
what the goud-for-nothing has to say in his de- 
fence.” 

Field after field they crossed, but no Gottfried 


met them by the way; and Elzbeth, with a_ 
song of the distant herdsmen. Her head droeped 
followed them,—for there lay the branches of | 


woman's tact, inferred that he had never even 


periwinkle she had scattered on the path, every 
leaf of which she knew would have been carefully 
gathered up and treasured by her young adorer. 
They reached the garden gate ; still no Gottfried 





the portal, and entered the vast stuccoed dining. 
chamber in which the family were aceustomed to 
pass the afternoon ; but still, still no Gottfried ! 

« Where is that graceless, loitering, truant bey 
of yours?” cried Dietrich, addressing himself to 
old Morier, who occupied his usual patriarchal 
chair of carved oak, beside the table. But Abel, 
thus interrogated, removed not his hands from 
before his face, nor his elbows from their resting- 
place. 

* He has forfeited his chance at the prize- 
shooting,—-a blockhead!’ pursued Brenzel.— 
‘‘Whither can he have betaken himself,and what 
can he be about ?” 

‘‘ Obeying the commands of his father!” re- 
plied Abel Morier, in a hoarse voice. ‘‘ Myson 
is already on the road, returning to his duties at 
Berne. Since he is so re-established in health as 
to have strength to waste on wanton and idle 
exercises, Gottfried is surely well enough to ful- 
fil his engagements to his employers.” 

« And you have actually sent off the poor lad 
at a minnte’s warning, while the music was sound- 
ing in his ears, and my Liesby waiting for his 
hand to lead her to the dance ?” cried Dietrich, 
with indignation. ‘* Fie upon you,—fie upon 
you, for a churl! There is not another father 
in the canton who would have found it in his 
heart to deal so ungraciously with an only son,— 
and such a son as Gottfried !”’ 

“| am master of my own actions, master of 
my own son, master of my own dwelling!” an- 
swered Abel, gravely ; having noted, by a furtive 
glance, that Elzbeth, pale as death, had thrown 
herself upon the nearest seat, and was panting 
almost to suffocation, at the announcement of 
Gottfried’s departure. ‘ Say no more, therefore, 
on the subject, friend Brenzel. What is writ, is 
writ ; what is done, is done. Reasons have I fer 
my proceedings, which need not be at every man's 
disposal.” 

‘* Reasons!” reiterated Dietrich, buttoning and 
unbuttoning his vest of ceremony, in the tumult 
of his emotions. ‘ Reason seems to have aban- 
doned you! Your dealings” 

‘ Hush! dearest father, hush!’ whispered 
Liesby, rising and throwing her arms around the 
old man’s neck, apprehensive that he was about 
to widen the breach between Abel and his son, 
by ill-timed reflections. ‘“ Give me your arm 
that I may reach my chamber. Give me your 
arm, father. Think only of your Elzbeth ; and 
disquiet not your mind with fruitless irritation.” 

But the next day, when the midsummer sun- 
shine streamed upon Engafeld, as if to bake with 
fiercer calcination its regiment of glowing garden 
gods, it shone in vain for Elabeth! From that time 
she took no further pleasure in the freshness of 
the flowers, the fulding of the flocks, or the even- 





—her heart drooped. She had lost her young 
companion ; lost him, too, by the mere exercise 
of parental tyranny. The shores of the Wal- 
lensee had no further charm in her eyes ; and at 
her earnest desire, her father soon fixed the day 
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to acquiesce cheerfully in their arrangements. 
It was his intention to remain at the farm till 
the close of the harvest ; but he was obliged to 
concur in the opinion expressed by Dietrich, 
that although the overseer was trustworthy, and 
the workmen were diligent, it was indispensable 
to the interests of the manufactory, for one or 
other of the partners to be on the spot. 

«| perceive that you are offended with me, 


he met her wandering at earliest morn under th 
shade of the sycamore trees, on the day appert- 
ed for her departure. ‘* You resent the exercise 
of my lawful authority over my son; you resent 
the fondness of my more than fatherly affection 
for yourself.” 

“No!” faltered Elzbeth in a scarcely audible 
voice, and turning away her face to conceal her 
tears. ‘“‘ What right have I to be resentful? 
My father is poor: the father of Gottfried, rich; 
is he not, therefore, justified in interposing be- 
tween the friendship of our young hearts?” 

‘ And such, then, is Liesby’s judgment of the 
views and motives of Abel Morier!” cried the 
old man, in a broken voice ; ‘ such is the opinion 
which my tenderness towards her from her youth 
upwards, has entitled her to form !”’ 

Elzbeth, moved by the pathetic inflexion of 
his voice, was about to medify the harshness of 
her furmer expressions ; when, casting her eyes 
upon Abel as she prepared herself to speak, the 
looks of tender and rapturous fondness she de- 
tected fixed upon herself, so moved her disgust, 
that involuntarily she exclaimed,—‘ I ask no 
tenderness, I prize no predilection, so contrary 
to the instigations of nature.” 

“Child, child!” cried Morier, passionately 
clasping his hands—(and the vehemence of his 
emotion afforded a strange contrast to his ordi- 
nary immobility of aspect )— In love like mine 
the voice of nature speaks, and nature only. The 
boy Gottfried, or young Gabriel Melmann, or 
other suitors for your hand, are moved by come- 
liness of feature, or their fancy of the passing 
hour. But I, Liesby, J have hung over your 
cradle, fostered your childhood, watched your 
growing intelligence, gloried in your well-dving, 
your maiden-modesty, your humble piety.” 

“* Ask me not tu be grateful for your praises,” 
interrupted Elzbeth, hastening her return to- 
wards the house, in order to free herself from 
80 embarrassing a companion: ‘* this is not the 
moment in which I can even thank you for for- 
mer kindness.” 

“ You hate me, then!” cried the old man pi- 
teously. ‘“ What, what must I do to recover my 
place in your esteem ?” 

“ Be just towards your son,” said Elzbeth 
Brenzel, with firmness. “ Recall him to St. Gall, 
award him the station he ought to occupy in 
your household” 

“ And were I su weak as to comply with your 
conditions, Elzbeth,” interrupted Abel, in a 
subdued tone, “ would you give me your pto- 
mise, in the sight of God, that no word, or look 
of dove, should ever pass between you? Would 


Liesby,” said the old man to his gentle guest, iff 
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you swear to me that no protestations, no éf. 
treaties, should ever induce you to yield your 
hand to Gottfried ?” 

“| would not. No! you have no right to de. 
mand such a concession at my hands!” cried 
Liesby, after a momentary pause. 

‘‘ Unhappy girl! Know that it is my mercy 
whieh dictates the demand!” said Abel Morier. 
while a thousand passionate emotions contended 
in his face. “ By the eternal Heaven above our 
heads, I swear to you that sooner than you should 
become the bride of Gottfried” 

But he spoke in vain. Anticipating the fear- 
ful malediction that was to follow, Elzbeth had 
hastily eseaped from his side; and closing her 
ears against his imprecations, she fled towards 
the house and rejoined her father; from whose 
side she was careful never to be a moment se- 
parated, till, an hour or two afterwards, they 
ascended together the carriole, which was to con- 
vey them from Engafeld. ‘‘ God be with you, 
Liesby ! God be with you!” ejaculated old Abel, 
as she passed the threshold ; but Lieshy had not 
sufficient command over her feelings to reiterate 
the benediction. And in this spirit of estrange- 
ment they parted, 

The summer waned slowly and sadly away. 
The harvest ripened on the plains,—the grapes 
mellowed in the vineyard,—the leaves sickened 
and “decayed in thé woods; but Abel Morier 
spoke got, in his letters to his partner, of re. 
turning to his winter domicile at St. Gall. The 
business of the manufactory proceeded as usual; 
but the chief proprietor seemed to take no 
heed of its prosperity. And it was well he 
came not; for Dietrich and his daughter would 
have found it impossible to greet him with their 
usual welcome, seeing that, shortly after their 
return from Engafeld, Gottfried had found 
means to open a communication with both,— 
with Elzbeth, to assure her of his continued 
and unalterable attachment,—with Dietrich, to 
satisfy him that filial obedience alone prevented 
him from pursuing his claims to the hand of 
his daughter, ‘* Time may remove or soften my 
father’s prejudices,’ wrote the sanguine young 
lover. “ Deign, therefore, to be patient with 
us; let my precious Liesby but confirm my hopes 
by a single promise of constancy, and I shall pro- 
ceed with cheerfulness in the path of duty he 
has traced fur me. Perhaps, in another year, 
we may conquer his acquiescence, by my submis. 
sion.” And neither Brenzel nor his daughter had 
courage to augment the distresses of their young 
friend, by the manifestation of a contrary opinion. 
Liesby promised all, and more than all, which 
Gottfried had ventured to require. She pledged 
him her heart,—she pledged him her faith ; and 
even vowed, should their marriage eventually 
prove unaccomplishable, to remain single for ever 
tor his sake. And this effort once made, she 
emulated the example of her lover; and strove, 
fur her father's sake, to appear as chetrful and 
contented as ever. 

But it might not be! The reeollection of old 
Abel's half-muttered curse still rang in her ears. 
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Whenever she attempted one of her former gay 
carols, in mimicry of the peasant girls of the 
Wallensee, her voice died away in a piteous 
murmur ; and even the factory children, when 
she paid them her daily visit at their work,—call- 
ing them by name, rewarding the industrious, 
exhorting the ill-disposed, but most frequently 
caressing the young, and encouraging the friend- 
less,—noted tv each other on her departure that 
every hour Ma’mselle Elzbeth (Heaven bless 


a eens 


her!) grew paler, and thinner, and sadder to see. 
' affection of his numerous workmen, or of the 


But the prayers of many an humble fireside rose 
to the tribunal of Grace, for her sake ; and many 
a matron whom she had comforted in sickness or 
in sorrow, interceded with Heaven, that she who 
forgot not the poor might not in her turn be 
forgotten. Nay, the very chafferers in Catholic 
piety, when they passed through St. Gall on their 
annual pilgrimages to the neighbouring shrine of 
our Lady of Einsiedin, laden with commissions 
from the Papists of the remoter cantons, were 
charged with more than one earnest delegation 
to the holy patroness, from the more bigoted 
pensioners and protegés of the gentle and afflicted 
Elzbeth Brenzel. 

Nor was it alone the poor and lowly who in- 
terested themselves in the unpropitious aspect of 
her affairs. Liesby was a univeral favourite ; and 
Dietrich was not the man to conceal within his 
own bosom the wrongs his child had sustained at 
the hands of his obdurate partner. Having no 
longer the heart to indulge in his usual witless 
jests, he filled up the measure of his daily dis 
course with murmurs against Morier’s pride, and 
Morier’s ambition, and Morier’s ridiculous pre- 
tensions to the heart of his pretty Elzbeth. 
He did not want listeners. Old Abel was a man 
too prosperous not to have many enemies. More- 
over, he was a vehement politician, an advocate of 
the people, and an ardent defender of the ancient 


liberties of the republic; and divers malecontents, | 
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who cherished an oldstanding grudge against him, | 
among the burghers, suggested that were Gott- | 


fried and Elzbeth (according to the usages and 
laws of the canton) to lay their case before the 
constituted authorities, representing their com- 
petence to maintain a family, and challenging 
the unreasonable father to oppose any rational 
obstacle to their union,—the sanction of church 
and state would be instantly conceded to their 
wishes. Certain of the town-councillors, too, 
who were bitterly jealous of the influence of 
old Morier among the people, and who suspected 
his intention of offering himself to their suf- 
frayes at the ensuing election, as representative of 
the canton at the Helvetic Diet, even went so 
far as to volunteer their aid and votes to Diet- 
rich Brenzel, But Liesby would not hear of re- 
course to measures so violent. Her heart was 
young and full of hope. ‘‘ Let us have patience,” 
said she, “and he who was once so warmly our 
friend will relent, and confirm our happiness.” 
And her letters to this effect ensured the for- 
bearance of Gottfried; although they did not 
suffice to restore the bluom to her own cheek, 
or the elasticity to her step, or the spirit to 








her accents. Every one in St. Gall pitied her ; 
and the old man, her father, wrung his hands in 
utter despondency, while he watched over her 
failing health. * 
Meanwhile, a circumstance occurred tending 
greatly to enhance the sympathy of the St. 
Gallois. As the epoch of the election drew near, 
the burgher of Engafeld returned to his usual 
habitation and his usual habits; and the little 
faction, created against him by the advocates of 
his sun, had so ill succeeded in estranging tha 


influential party formed in his favour by his 


| long-established character for wisdom, honesty 


of purpose, and independence of character, that 
the returning officer of the public ballot declared 
Abel Morier to be elected, by an unprecedented 
majority, as deputy of the canton of St, Gall! 
Even Dietrich Brenzel could not but rejoice in 
this triumph of his partner! Abel's life had 
been a continued course of industry, frugality, 
temperance, equity, benevolence, and piety ; 
and setting aside his recent conduct towards his 
son, Dietrich felt deeply conscious that, as a 
man, a citizen, and a Christian, the father of 
Gottfried deserved well of his country. 

Liesby, too, was well content that the interests 
of her native province should be consigned to 
the hands of so trustworthy a senator ; more 
particularly, when it occurred to her that Gott- 
fried, who had now for six months past been 
settled in a house of business at Geneva, might 
profit by his father’s absence from St. Gall, to 
snatch a glimpse of home, and of those who ren- 
dered home sv dear ; and, finally, with old Bren. 
zel’s sanction, it was decided between them that 
on the day following the departure of the new 
deputy for Berne, where the Diet was about to 
assemble, the deputy’s son should become their 
guest. 

It was not, however, settled between them, 
but between Dietrich and his friends, the Privy 
Councillors of the Burgh, that, during Gottfried’s 
visit, the long suggested appeal should be laid 
before the civil authorities of St. Gail; who, 
smaiting with the mortification of Morier’s re- 
cent triumph, and humiliated by the spectacle of 
the new Deputy’s departure, in his new equipage, 
to fulfil his new duties, were predisposed to seize 
upon an occasion of thwarting his wishes, and 
wounding his pride. The Town Council having 
maturely deliberated, therefore, upon the joint 
memorial of Dietrich Brenzel and his intended 
son-in-law, and decided that no just cause or 
impediment existed to the proposed marriage, 
hesitated not to affix the great seal of St. Gall 
to the wedding-contract ; whereby, in virtue of 
the by-laws of the Province, the dissent of pa- 
rents was rendered nugatory. 

And now, in spite of the misgivings of poor 
Elzbeth, whose hesitation formed the only remain- 
ing obstacle to the match, the nuptial ceremony 
was appointed for solemnization in the Cathedral 
of St. Gall; while, as a pretended testimony of 
respect towards their honoured representative, 
the authorities judged it necessary to acquain: 
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the Sieur Morier with the insulting interference 
they had exercised during his absence, in the le- 
gislation of his family affairs. A long flourish- 
ing letter was accordingly concocted in Council, 
and engrossed by the Town Clerk, and officially 
despatched to the eddress of the Burgher of St. 
Gall, in the city of many bears, 

The day appointed for the opening of the 
Diet was a bright summer day—the anniversary 
of Gottfried’s luckless arrival at Engafeld. But, 
for the first time since that untoward event, 
Abel’s mind dwelt neither upon his son nor his 
vexations. The great event of his life was on 
the eve of consummation ; the great reward of 
his exertions was conceded to him ; he was about 
to take his place among the elect of the Repub- 
lic, as the delegated guardian of the liberties of 
his native country. A mighty duty was in his 
hand; and as he rose and blessed God at his 
morning sacrifice of prayer, for preserving him 
to enjoy the light of another day, he humbly sued 
for added grace, and the inspiration of wisdom 
from on high, to enable him diligently to fulfil 
the great charge committed to his watchfulness. 
Already the bells were ringing loudly from the 
various steeples of the city, to aunounce the 
coming ceremony; and the drums rolling, and 
the colours of the Republic fluttering, at the 
various gates and outposts! As the Deputy of 
St. Gall approached the towering platform on 
which the Cathedral is situated, the gaudy-suited 
officials of the city, in their mantles of crimson 
and yellow, stood uncovered as he passed ; and 
the sentinels presented arms, while a_ roll of 
drums announced to the congregation within that 
a Senator was at hand. And Morier took his 
seat at his appointed place, for the divine ser- 
vice destined to precede the opening of the Diet, 
with a secret sensution of pride ; more vain-glo- 
rious, perhaps, than became a creature of clay, 
in the sanctified Temple of the Lord, 

But no sooner did the anthem of praise echo 
through the vaulted aisles of the ancient cathe- 
dral.—-no sooner did the pealing notes of the 
organ send forth their inspiring Hallelujahs, than 
the old man’s soul was touched anew with the 
spirit of holiness; and when the solitary voice 
of the preacher sueceeded the hymn, the still, 
small voice of a faithful minister of Christ, in- 
sisting upon the greatest and most admirable of 
Christian precepts—the common brotherhood of 
all mankind, illustrated in the peremptory claims 
possessed by the poorest herdsman of Helvetia, 
upou the consideration and protection of its Se- 
nate,—Abel Morier leaned his head upon his 
hand, giving himself up to contemplation of the 
vastness of his duties as a maker of the law,— 
whether as regarded the living multitudes of his 
cuuntrymen, or their countless posterity to come, 
His soul became elevated by the glow of patriot- 
ism. For the first time, he seemed to stand in 
the presence of the Most High, as a doubly ac- 
countable being, appointed to the exercise of 
greater and more elevating virtues ! 

Again the anthem sounded, as if to perfect his 
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vision of beatification. And when the concluding 
benediction was given, he walked forth with dig- 
nity into the summer sunshine in his appointed 
place in the procession ; and it was just as the 
twenty-two Deputies of the Cantons were passing 
under the shade of the huge, venerable trees, by 
which the Cathedral is surrounded, (on their way 
to the lower church, in which are held the sittings 
of the Diets,) that the messenger, respectfully 
approaching his honoured representative, ren. 
dered to him the ill-omened despatch of the Town 
Council of St. Gall. 

The effects of the intellizence, thus imparted, 
will be best inferred from the following letter, 
which was placed in the hands of Gottfried Morier 
on the following morning, as he issued forth from 
the bridal chamber of his happiness. The char. 
acters were traced with an unsteady hand, but 
they proved only too legible in the eyes of the 
unhappy husband ! . 

“Jr pone, THEN! The crime is naccome 
plished which it has been the sole object of my 
latter years to circumvent ; and deeply as I have 
offended, grievously as I have sinned, my punish- 
ment is at length commensurate with my offence! 
I have been upbraided with pride; the voice of 
my fellow-citizens accuses me of ambition. Alas! 
to what has my elevation tended? Only that 
the grey head, which my efforts have raised above 
the crowd, may be the more plainly discerned 
defiled by the ashes of shame! Gottfried,—my 
son! my unhappy son! Listen to the lust words 
of a heart-broken and dying man. 

“Yes! I was proud! Pride constitutes the 
fatal snare which Satan has been permitted to 
place before my faltering footsteps :—not pride 
of lineage,—for my father was a man of the 
people, a mechanic, the son of mechanies ; 
and the consciousness of this inferiority of birth, 
juined with my unhappy propensity of mind, 
seemed only to stimulate me into a more arduons 
quest of distinction. And so far Heaven fur. 
thered my views. No sooner had I become an 
orphan, than I resolved to complete my educa. 
tion in a country more advanced in civilization 
than my native canton. I travelled on foot to 
England ; bound myself in weary apprenticeship 
in one of her most prospering manufacturing dis. 
tricts ; perfected myself as a master weaver, and 
acquired such an insight into the mysteries of 
loom-machinery, as raised me, shortly after my 
return, at the age of twenty-five, to St. Gall, to 
the condition of foreman of its chief manufac. 
tory ; and successively to that of overseer, and 
working partner in the establishment. My ca- 
reer of industry was unobstructed by a single 
obstacle. Everything prospered with me; os, 
perhaps, the force of my ardent desire for ad. 
vancement, enabled me to surmount those diffi. 
culties which form serious obstacles to other 
men. My worthy partner conceded his love and 
esteem so warmly tomy unexampled diligence in 
business, that at length his only daughter, your 
mother, learned to love and esteem me in her 
turn; nor was the temptation, afforded by her 
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handsome dowry and high expectations, to be 
resisted by a man of my calculating and aspir- 
ing character. 

‘We married; and this was my first great fault, 
for I did not love Margaret with the degree of 
love indispensable to cement the happiness of 
wedded life. I took her as a stepping-stone to 
preferment ; not as the reward of my past la- 
bours, or the companion to whom I purposed to 
devote the tenderness of my heart of hearts. 
Yet she was a good woman, a good wife; al- 
though of somewhat too thrifty a turn for the 
gentler sympathies and tendencies of her sex. 
Accustomed from early youth to consider only 
the prosperity of the factory, she had not an 
idea distinct from its routine of business ; could 
talk of nothing but the price of wages, the varia- 
tions of the cotton-markets, the thriving or ad- 
versity of such and such a correspondent, the 
idleness of such and such a workman: she ap- 
peared to be as much a piece of machinery as 
any it contained! Never could I get her'to 
converse with me on general topics, never to go 
forth for recreation into the fields, never to in- 
terest herself in the political destinies of her 
native country. So long as the manufactory 
went right, the Republic could not go wrong ! 
Even your birth, my son, formed rather an ad- 
ditional claim upon her activity, than an augmen- 
tation of her domestic happiness ; she was even 
too busy administering to your future fortunes, 
to have any leisure to bestow upon the care of 
your infancy! Yet, Heaven knows, there was 
no reason for this engrossing thrift ; her father 
having expired shortly after our marriage, leav- 
ing Abel Morier, and his wife, joint proprietors 
of the factory of St. Gail. 

‘It was about this time that the events of the 
French Revolution brought war and the desola- 
tion of war, to the manufacturing districts of the 
Rhine; and Margaret ( Heaven forgive her!) con- 
gratulated me that the destruction of the looms 
of Muhlhausen, would yield increase of custom 
and profit to our own, But many Swiss fami- 
lies naturalized in the Rhenish provinces, were 
driven forth to ruin by these disasters ; and 
among others who sought a refuge at St. Gall, 
from their unmerited misfortunes, were Drenzel 
and his family. Dietrich was a man of about my 
own age, his wife was ten years younger than 
mine; and when they knocked at our gate, seek- 
ing employment, Madame Brenzel was so spent 
with fatigue,terror, privation, and sufferings,—so 
pale, so delicate, and apparently so near her 
end, that even Margaret was touched to the 
heart, and insisted upon affording permanent 
hospitality to the strangers. For her curse and 
mine they became our inmates! Dietrich, in- 
deed, though destitute of worldly means, was 
fully capable of repaying the charity thus be- 
stowed ; for he was an able workman, and re- 
joiced in an opportunity of requiting my good 
offices with the disclosure of certain processes 
peculiar to the far-famed manufactures of Muhl- 
hausen, and hitherto unpractised in St. Gall. 

“ But of Liesby, his wife—hAis!—in what terms 





shall I speak! Judge not of her beauty, my 
son, by that of her daughter ; for with half the 
personal loveliness of our unhappy Elzbeth, she 
possessed fifty-fold her attractions, Young as she 
was, Madame Brenzel had already experienced a 
thousand sad vicissitudes. Her parents, unfor- 
tunate in trade, had forced her into an uncon. 
genial marriage ; and the rude, boisterous nature 
of Brenzel, and the coarseness of his mind, re. 
pelled all hope of future sympathy between them, 
Her health was feeble, her nature timid ; and she 
had recently witnessed the massacre of her father, 
the burning of her dwelling-place, and been 
driven forth a wanderer, with the dread of still 
more fearful outrages to aggravate her affliction, 
Judge, therefore, of her contentment in being 
welcomed to a tranquil home; judge of her 
gratitude to Margaret and tome. Her strength 
gradually returned, indeed, in an abode of peaee 
and abundance. The gravity of my disposition, 
and reserve of my manners, soon inspired her 
with confidence in her husband’s patron; while 
to you, my son, you who had hitherto been a 
neglected child, she devoted all the cares of 
womanly tenderness. ‘I shall be but a poo 
help to you in matters of business or house- 
wifery,’ she would say to her bustling benefac- 
tress. ‘ Accept, at least, my services as a nurse 
to little Gottfreid.’. And Margaret would pat her 
compassionately on the shoulder in reply ; and 
call her, smilingly, a poor, frail, helpless thing ; 
and bid her not spoil the boy by over-festerhood. 
You were, nevertheless, always in her arms; and 
so fair and happy did the two appear together, 
that I took too great a joy in beholding you thus 
united. 

‘* Dwelling thus in happy companionship, it was 
not very long before I discovered the peril by 
which I was menaced, and I was only appre- 
hensive lest Liesby shouid become similarly en- 
lightened. For the first time, alas! I experienced 
the intoxicating influence of human passion, for 
the first time I trembled under the overwhelming 
emotions of love; and though I durst not yet 
inquire of myself whether it were possible for 
that fair and tender creature to love me in re- 
turn, it was happiness enough to believe that I 
was the first persun in whom she had found a 
kind and congenial companion, and that my calm 
demeanour, yet enthusiastic character, was far 
more closely assimilated with her own than the 
boisterous buffoonery of Dietrich. Nevertheless, 
my son, I was still a God-fearing man; and no 
sooner did I recognise the temptation before me 
as too powerful for my means of resistance, than 
I laboured to strengthen my weakness with pious 
studies, and with added diligence in my vocation. 
I devoted more time to the manufactory—I 
compelled myself to listen to Margaret's tedious 
details, and to laugh at Dietrich’s paltry jests. 
But what availed all this? Still, when the la. 
bours of the day were done, I found Liesby seated 
by my fireside with my boy upon her knee; her 
gentle voice, her mild demeanour, her bright in. 
telligence of soul, affording me a delicious re- 


| compense for my past self-denial, and new dan- 
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rs to be surmounted for the future. I could 
not shut her out from my eyes,—I coud not 
close my ears against her balmy accents. If I 
fled from home to avoid her, my wife reproached 
me with neglect. No! I could only remain, 
and drink in sights and sounds of love, which 
excited my senses to distraction ; which eventually 
plunged me into the darkest delusions of sin! 

« But a greater ordeal still remained. Poor 
Liesby, perceiving how rigorously I avoided her, 
and how harshly I frequently replied to her 
friendly demonstrations, began to fancy that I 
was weary of my dependent guests. Again the 
bloom of health forsook her cheek,—she could 
scarcely look at me without tears,—she could 
scarcely bring herself to address me, for very 
misery. And then it was, my son, that I dis- 
covered how fatally precious was my friendship 
in her sight. She loved me almost as much as I 
loved her ; and with mutual sentiments of sucha 
nature, and a mutual position of such painful de- 
licacy, a mutual understanding was inevitable. 
I scarcely remember how it was, that we were 
first moved to a mutual confession of our attach- 
ment,—our wretchedness; but both were alike 
conscious of the sinfulness of the avowal, and 
alike resolute to struggle against the weakness 
of our hearts. ‘That we could ever submit our- 
selves to a greater crime, entered not into the 
minds of either. Upheld by mutual esteem, we 
mistrusted not ourselves, or each other ; and we 
became guilty, my son, miserably and fearfully 
guilty, while still cheering each other on in the 
career of virtue. 

“From that epoch of desolation, Gottfried, 
cheerfulness forsook our dwelling. Liesby re- 
viled herself as the most ungrateful of women ; 
while the consciousness of outraged hospitality 
weighed heavily upen the soul of her seducer. 
The perfect confidence which Brenzel and Marga- 
ret maintained towards us, seemed only to brand us 
with deeper hypocrisy. We, who were affecting to 


fulfil our duties as Christians, as citizens, as hus- | 


band and as wife, could any one venture to mis- 
trust us, as defiled with the pollution of adultery? 


I still took my station at church, among the el- | 


ders of the people; Liesby still knelt in pious 
holiness among the unspotted matrons of the 
citv; what evidence, what hint did we afford of 
being united together by the damning ties of il- 
licit love ! 

“ Meanwhile it was rumoured in due time in our 
household, that Madame Brenzel was likely to 
become a mother ; and from the hour of receiv- 
ing that fatal intelligence, I never again beheld 
a smile upon the countenance of Liesby. Her 
wan face was a sufficient accusation against us 
beth; and when, beside our evening hearth, 
Dietrich thought fit to rally her with ill-timed 
jests on her dejection, or Margaret attempted to 
cheer her spirits with the counsels of a matron’s 
experience, Liesby replied to their exhortations 
only by repeated bursts of tears. Yet J sat by 
in silence, nor dared approach her with a sin- 
gle word of econsvlation; and it was remarked 
that now, for the first time since Brenzel's arri- 





val at St. Gall, 1 began seriously to busy myself 
with the concerns of the manufactory, and the 
public business of the burgh, Margaret loudly 
congratulated herself that her husband was at 
last beginning to take upon himself, as he ought, 
and exhibit due sensibility to the interests of his 
wife and son. But, in point of fact, I sought only 
to avoid the woful spectacle of Liesby’s des- 
pondency ; who, as her term approached, (with 
the exception of her daily attendance at the ca- 
thedral,) rarely quitted the house. 

“Her eyes were often red with weeping ; her 
voice was ever hoarse with the struggle of inward 
emotion. She took no heed of her increasing 
weakness ; and once, when I accidentally over- 
took her, in the dusk of evening, on her return 
from vesper service, ‘ Liesby,’ I ventured to 
whisper, ‘ for the sake of the unborn, be more 
careful of your health. For the sake of the pre- 
cious unborn, give not yourself over to despon- 
dency!’ 

“* For the sake of the unborn,’ she meekly 
replied,—and the dew rose upon my forehead, as 
I marked the hollowness of her voice,—‘ it were 
meeter that I should go down into the grave, ere 
it beheld the light !’ 

“<«Not so. I exclaimed. ‘The Lord our 
God is a God of merey; and, for the sake of an 
innocent child, he will be moved to pardon the 
contrite parents.’ 

‘©*¢ The Lord our God is a jealous God!’ said 
Liesby solemnly. ‘It is written that he will 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the children ; 
and, should this little one be spared, mark me, 
if its sufferings be not made an atonement for 
the crime of one who bare an alien child, to a 
kind and trusting husband. Abel, it is this 
thought which is destroying me. Yet a little 
while, and my probation of penitence will be 
over, and my weariness at rest. But the child! 
promise me—oh ! promise me—that should it 
survive, you will watch over its welfare with 
more than a mother’s vigilance ?’ 

“<7 will, I will!’ cried I, not even daring to 
take her hand; not even daring to fix my eyes 
upon her piteous looks. ‘Be but merciful to 
yourself, Liesby ; and you have no need to mis- 
trust the mercy of others, nor the forgiveness of 
the Almighty.’ 

“And, lo! the appointed day of trial came; and 
I knew at an early hour that the pangs were 
upon her. Yet [ quitted not for an instant the 
factory, lest, peradventure, my courage might 
fail, and I should betray all. I did not say to 
Dietrich Brenzel, ‘ Go! quit your duties for 
this day, and comfort the sufferer ;’ for 1 could 
not bear that he should be near her at such a 
moment; but at length there came a messenger 
from Margaret, in haste, to bespeak his presence. 
I had not breath to ask if all were well!—and 
soon after, behold! there came a second messen- 
ger, with heavy steps and downeast face—and 
him there was no need to question ; for look and 
gesture told that all was over—that the sufferer 
was at rest. I know not, Gottfreid, what be- 
came of me, then; the first thing I recollect 
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was Margaret’s voice, bidding me come in, and | 


see how peaceful and how lovely was our de- 
parted friendin death. But I could not comply. 
I went forth, and wandered about the fields till 
nightfall ; and then, on my return, crept up in- 
to the silent chamber of Liesby, where no one 
lingered now but the hireling watchers, with 
their solitary deathlight. And there lay the 


cold, narrow, sorrow-wasted form, beneath the | 


f lded sheet, with the long, fair tresses extended | 
spectacle of Madame Brenzel’s untimely end had 
| shaken her health—our house was now cheerless ; 


over either arm. The moan of pain was hushed ; 
tle tears of bitterness were wiped away ; no- 


thing was left, but the smile on the marble lips | 
_ tions which she so much needed. 


—the dew on the tranquil brow, and the holy 
halo of immortalized humanity. I ventured not 
even to imprint a parting kiss upon the face I 
loved. Our last had been a kiss of sin. I would 
not blight the purity of her resurrection with 
tre stain of remorse. 

‘Margaret it was who, with gentle persuasions, 
led me away from the dead; she was eager to 
place the infant of her friend in my arms, and 
claim for it a father’s protection. Poor trusting 
Margaret !—how little did she dream what agony 
was inflicted by every word she uttered! But I 
did take the babe to my bosom ; I did swear to 
provide for it as my own; and Dietrich sat by, 
weeping in all the helplessness of grief; while 
you, Gottfried, you a/one, my son, unconscious 
of the calamity which had befallen, kept bestow- 
ing unnumbered welcomes on your new com- 
panion—* Your own pretty little Liesby !’ 

“JT had still one awful duty to discharge. The 
bitter task was mine to support her husband’s 
faltering steps, when, on the following day, we 
proceeded to lay her head in the grave ; and 
loved as she was by all, and respected as were 
those of whom she died the inmate, hundreds of 
the townspeople of St. Gall joined in the sad 
procession, The white emblems that proclaimed 
her death in .hild-birth—so young, so fair, so 
gentle—appeared totouch the hearts of the very 
rabble with compassion ; and, lo! when the ser- 
vice began, with my eyes fixed upon the coffin 
that contained her remains, I heard the tender 
chant of the young choristers proclaim that, 
‘When the ear heard her, then it blessed her,’ 
and the voice of the preacher declare that, 
‘Happy were they, who died, like her, in the 
Lord; and I knew that her spirit was standing 
at the tribunal of God, stained with the plague- 
spot of sin; and that her body was going down 
to the dust, with the milk congealed in her bo- 
som, which had been destined to nourish the off. 
spring of adultery ; and as the author of this 
great wickedness, I trembled, rebuked by judg- 
ment to come, 

“Qh! Gottfried, Gottfried! little dreamed I 
hew soon, how heavily, that judgment would 
overtake me! Little dreamed J, when day after 
day I entered your chamber of childhood, and 
you flew to lead me to the cradle, and uncover 
to my kisses the brow of the babe, and point out 
to me how fair she was, and how like to the 
mamma Liesby, who was dead and gone,—that 
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*‘My poor wife won strangely upon my feelings 
in those early days of bereavement. Her tears 
for the departed were so tender and true, and 
her devotedness to the motherless babe so touch. 
ing, that I became at last fully conscious of her 
excellence. To yourself, I had thought her 
a cold and careless parent,—to little Liesby she 
was all goodness and consideration. But she 
survived not longer than to train the poor inno- 
cent in the earliest paths of childhood. The 


nor had I the heart to devote to her those atten. 
Within a few 
years of the great event, she died, leaving me 
doubly desolate ; and with her last breath, she 
commended to me ‘our girl,’ with no less love 
and fervour than our boy, and entreated, as a 
parting request, that her remains might be laid 
by those of Liesby. But in this, as no one but 
myself had heard the petition, 1 ventured to 
frustrate her wishes. I felt that compliance 
would have been anew injury—that I had no 
right to mingle the tears I shed for the woman 
I had loved, with those due to the memory of 
the wife I respected. A space of many tombs 
separates their places of sepulture ; and when I 
go hence, my beloved son, lay me not, oh! lay 
me not where they lie ' 

*« And now, Gottfried, I was left alone with my 
motherless children ; and dearly did I love ye 
both, and fervently did I pray that in your 
virtues the errors of your father might be re- 
deemed. You were ever hand in hand,—heart 
in heart ; when, one day, half earnest, half ban- 
tering, Dietrich, who remained by necessity my 
constant companion, was pleased to designate 
Flzbeth by the name of your little wife. <A 
thousand perils were revealed to me in the word, 
Often, unable to bear the weight of my burthen 
of hypocrisy, when I saw him lavishing his ca- 
resses on Liesby, and Liesby bestowing her’s in 
return, I longed to divulge the truth tu him and 
claim my own, But pride overcame the prompt. 
ings of my heart. I dreaded lest, in his indigna- 
tion, he should rush forth into the city and pro- 
claim me an arch impostor, and cry aloud, Such 
and such is the man whom you honour with your 
reverence. One only means, therefore, remained 
to prevent the possibility of further evil. Liesby 
was a tender girl,—I had pledged myself to my 
victim to watch over her with more than a mo- 
ther’s reverence ; and to estrange her from the 
security of my roof-tree was impossible. It was 
your fate, therefore, to be exiled from home in 
retribution of your father’s offences,—and such, 
Gottfried, was the motive of your alienation from 
your sister's side. 

‘* But the fatal sentence was recorded! Both 
were to suffer; and all my efforts to keep you 
asunder have failed to frustrate the venzeance of 
God! You came to Engafeld: yuo saw and 
loved her ; and even then, but for the prompt- 
ings of my pride, I should have pointed out the 
precipice you were approaching. But the dread 


in your person, the curse would be accomplished. | of disclosure—of betrayal—or forfeiting the es- 
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teem and applause of the world, overcame the 
better suggestions of nature. Forgive me, my 
son—forgive me! I have rendered you more 
miserable, if less guilty, than myself. I have 
broken my word to her—to those I loved! The 
reflection maddens me! Adultery,—incest,—a 
broken vow,—a broken heart. Oh, mighty God! 
for what am I not accountable! Give me 
strength to bear with this new trial; or the 


struggle of my despair must seek refuge in the | 


darkness of the abyss of eternity. 


“ Trave, Gottfried ; but can you marvel at my | 


distraction? That I could but see you once 
more before I die! That I could but hear you 
pronounce my pardon! Yet, wherefore did you 
disobey my injunctions? Said I not—sware I 
not—that there existed an all-powerful obstacle 
to your marriage? And you attributed all to 
pride, to avarice, to an ol] man’s wanton covet- 
ing! Oh, shame! shame! shame! 

“ Farewell, then, my children! my miserable 
children! The peace and pardon of God be 
with you!” 

Inferring from the incoherence of these last 
sentences some new calamity, Gottfried, whom 
the fatal intelligence conveyed by the earlier 


pages of his father’s letter had stricken to the | 


dust, strove to regain sufficient mastery over his 
feelings to enable him to reach Berne, and pacify 
the agony of his guilty parent. But he arrived 
too late. A livid corse had already been with- 
drawn from the waters of the Reuss, which the 
officials of the city recognised as the body of 
the respected representative of St. Gall. His 
disastrous end was, of course, carefully attributed 
to accident, lest the dignity of the senatorial 
estate should be infringed by the admission of 
an act of suicide, and his remains were interred 
inthe Cathedral with military and civil honours. 
In due time a handsome monument was erected 
to his memory, as a member of the Helvetie Se- 
nate, a friend of the people, and a defender of 





the national liberties of the Canton. It was per- 
haps to accident that nothing was added in tes- 
timony to his virtues as a husband and a father. 

The unhappy Gottfried returned no more to 
St. Gall ; and Liesby, ignorant to the last of the 
horrible truth, attributed his estrangement tore- 
morse for having caused by his disobedience the 
dreadful catastrophe of his father’s death. Hav- 
ing accepted a commission in the French army, 
he fell, the very first victim, in the attack upon 
Alziers. 

The English traveller, therefore, who pauses 
at St. Gall to admire the fabric of its delicate 
Argandy, and the creamy tissues of its Swiss 
muslin, is duly informed by the foreman of the 
establishment that the factory is the valuahie 
property of the Widow Morier; and should he 
subsequently become a wanderer on the shores of 
the Wallensee, there is every chance that he will 
behold, seated on the cranite steps of the landing.. 
place at Engafeld, tie slender figure of one who 
seems to be looking out upon the lake, in expec- 
tation of some distant boat. But it is Gottfried’s 
coming which the bewildered soul of Liesby 
expects, and will long expect in vain. She has 
refused to attire herself in mourning; she has 
refused to give ear to the tidings of his death. 
But, at five-and-twenty, her hair is white as 
snow with watchfulness and grief; and no man 
passes her by, without a suppressed exclamation 
of pity. The young marksmen of the Canton, in 
deference to her sorrows, have removed their 
place of rendezvous for the annual Tirage from 
the adjacent meadow ; it having been noticed that 
the discharge of the rifles, or the sound of distant 
music, excites her to frenzy. For Liesby is now 
alone in the world. Father, brother, friend are 
gone! and hard indeed must be the heart that 
entertains not a sensation of sympathy for the 
terrible destinies of the sister-wife,—the blame. 
less victim,—the gentle widow of Engafeld. 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR TITE CLERGY OF THE ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND.* 


A 


** Ye cannot serve God and Mammon."—New Testament. 


Ler Bishop, Priest, and Deacon, have a clear 
view of the guilt laid to their door. We accuse 
them not of avarice, or extortion, or greediness, 
or insvlence, or servility, or gluttony, With 
What forehead should we so assail them? Are 
We nationally so careless of luere, such contem- 


—_ 
———— 


® This alternative is not addressed to the Clergy of the 
Scottish Establishment. There is no such discrepancy 
between what they preach and what they practise, as 
exists in the case of the English and Irish Establish. 
ments. Our Scottish Establishment we believe to be the 
cheapest and most efficient in the world. With the flag- 
rant exception of the Edinlurgh Clergy, the very mo- 
drrate incomes of the Clergy of Scoiland are raised in the 
least objectionable of ways ; and are scarcely felt as a 
burden. The strong feeling of hostility to a State Church, 
which prevails in Scotland, arises chiefly from a convic- 
tion of the injury of such an institution to the interests 
of true religion 





ners of pomp and luxury, such cynics in the mat- 
ters of the kitchen and cellar, so austerely tem- 
perate, sO severely simple, 80 unpurchasably 
honest, that we are entitled to arraign the cler- 
gy, or any other set of men, for bowing down 
to the golden image, or hankering after the flesh- 
pots? Wetrownot. What, then, is our charge 
against reverend, and right reverend men ? Why, 
no more than this,—that the declaration of their 
lips is unsustained by the evidence of their lives— 
that deeds are unattuned to ductrine—that there 
is one god upon their lips, and another in their 
hearts. Ina word, the sin of churchmen is in- 
consistency. It is this that has made their name 
a stench in the nostrils; it is because of this that 
men wag their heads at mitres, and cry “ Fie !” 
in the streets on the shovel-hat. The Establish 
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ment has no party. The worldly are for the 
clergy no more than the unworldly. The latter 
might tolerate them had they the straightfor- 
wardness to preach Mammon—the former would 
respect them had they the decency to practise 
Christ ; but preaching Christ and practising 
Mammon, they have the countenance of neither 
saint nor sinner: the saint turns them out, and 
th sinner takes them not in. This is, perhaps, 
as ugly a predicament as ever a church, or a 
clergy, was placed in. There are obviously but 
two ways of getting out of it ; and it is for re- 
verend and right reverend men, not for us, to 
say which is the more eligible. 

The two ways are obviously these :—The first 
is, (Co keep the doctrine and reform the practice: 
the second, To keep the practice and reform the 
doctrine.—And, now, a word or two upon each 
plan. 

Upon the former we enter with fear and much 
trembling, not unapprehensive of a cell in St. 
Luke's ; for to what does the proposal amount, 
but to a call upon the body Ecclesiastic—of all 
bodies of men, the Ecclesiastic !—to assimilate 
their lives to the gospel model, and regulate 
their doings by the canon of the New Testament ; 
renouncing the world, the flesh, and the devil; 
discharging their cooks and cup-bearers ; tread- 
ing vanity under their feet ; turning the deaf 
adder’s ear to the syren voice of the strumpet 
lucre, their old and obscene love? Amounts it 
not to this ?’—Rectors, forswear tithes; Deans, 
forsake your dinners ; venerable Archdeacons, 
think of the widow and the orphan; right re- 
verend Prelates, alight from your chariots, come 
down from the upper chamber, adorn your lives 
with holiness, and your brows no more with 
mitres ; lay by pride, and assume humility ; di- 
vorce wealth, and wed godly poverty ; remember, 
with the ‘Good Parson,’ in Dryden's or Chaucer's 
fable, (alas! itis but in fable the “ Good Parson” 


is to be met with,) that— 
“ The Saviour came not with a gaudy show, 
Nor was his kingdom of the world below ; 
The crown he wore was of the pointed thorn : 
In purple he was crucified, not born 
They that contend for place and high degree, 
Are not his sons, but sons of Zebedee.”’ 


A shuddering comes upon us, as we talk in this 
strain to churchmen. ‘To be sure, were this ad- 
vice taken, many fair results might come of it. 
The spectacle, for instance, of a clergy, not 
merely embellishing their hebdomadal discourses 
with the praises of Christian morality, but actu- 
ally decking out their daily lives with its practice 
—who can say what reformation it might not work 
in this world? Who can tell what wondrous 
amendments might not be wrought in the ways 
of this money-worshipping, rank-adoring nation, 
by the exhibition of an eminent piety, spurning 
with the scorn, and rebuking with the power, of 
a Paul, a Peter, or a Stephen, the contumely of 
riches, the arrogance of pedigree, the pride of 
rank, the futility of fashion? How might not 
religion enlarge her borders, were there to be a 
revival of apostolic sanctity, and a relapse into 
the manners of the fishermen? Why, Sir An- 





drew Agnew would have a sinecure ; Robert 
Taylor would hang himself on the nearest lamp. 
post ; the crusades of the Attorney-General in 
the King’s Bench would be heard of no more in 
this holy land; the Church would resemble no 
longer Atalanta, in the classic legend, losing the 
race while she stooped to the glittering allure. 
ments flung into her path by the wily adver. 
sary :— 

‘* Declinat cursum, aurumque volubile tollit.”’ 
There would be an end of stooping for mitres, 
and of the picking up of fat livings. Heaven 
would outstrip earth in the race for souls. 

But a truce to these Utopian visions, and dreams 
of the ivory portal! Bishops cease to love pelf ! 
Deans imitate evangelists! Rectors change estate 
with curates! The Church pass “ a self-denying 
ordinance !” Suggestions of Mab! Speculations 
of Laputa! Amiable projects, but resolvable into 
air—* into thin air!” Imagine Philpotts tent- 
making ; conceive Blomfield saying, with truth, 
as St. John said at the gate of the temple,— 
“ Silver and gold have I none ;” figure to your- 
self the Fowlers and Beresfords sitting down to 
incorruptible Marvel’s blade-bone of mutton, and 
wetting their episcopal lips with the drink of the 
Nazarenes. The Flying Island hath no flight 
like this! A very “ midsummer madness ‘” 
llow shall we escape a cell and keeper ? 

Have mercy upon us, good churchmen! our 
Lords the Bishops, have mercy upon us !—the 
other side of the alternative is made of the metal 
you love. It is a golden project. Your hearts 
will dance within you as we unfuld it. Good 
churchmen! pardon us for the mention of the 
blade-bone of mutton, and we shall try to please 
you, 

What we now propose is, to reform the creed 
and doctrine of the Church, so as to make them 
conformable with the structure of that edifice, 
and with the lives and conversations of the clergy. 
The first step, then, (since the Gospel neither is, 
nor is capable, by any ingenuity, of being twisted 
into “a gay religion, full of pomp and gold,” 
such a religion as we want in order to make the 
parsons “ living sermons” on the truths they 
utter,) the first step, we say, must be, to declare 
Mammon the god of the Establishment ! Let John 
Milton be amongst the blasphemers, when he de- 
scribes that Deity as 
“ The least erected spirit that fell 

From Heaven ;"— 
let the New Testament be repealed by Act of 
Parliament ; let a new liturgy be composed ; let 
the golden image be set up ; let the furnace be 
thrice-heated ; and let the starveling curates, 
like Shadrach, Meshac, and Abednego, be con- 
signed to it, as so many affronts to the god of 
fatness and the genius of the reformed faith. 
With the exception of the curates, who must be 
burned, not a stune of the fabric need be dis- 
turbed. The money-theory will render all square. 
The godship of Mammon will make all things 
regular, symmetrical, and comely. Anomaly will 
disappear from the altar; the end will make 
music with the means; the shrine suit the di- 
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SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'S 


vinity ; the opulence and the splendour, the 


pride and the luxury, the vast domains, and the | 


full coffers, that to Christianity are disgraces 
and wounds, will be of the new dispensation the 
appropriate ornaments and needful supports. 
When pelf shali be piety, who shall find fault 
with a spiritual peerage, or the princely affluence 
of the see of Durham? The Bench of Bishops 
will be, of the creed of lucre, true defenders ; 
and it shall no more be said of the Church with 
justice,— Take away its battlements, for they 
are not the Lord’s.” Then extortion will be 
zeal, and rapacity holy fervour ; accordingly, the 
reproach of the rector will be taken away, and 
the very tithe-proctor will be a sacred personage. 
There will be no more talk of wolves in sheep's 
clothing, or 

‘* Of those who for their belly’s sake, 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold ; 

Of other care they little reckoning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearer’s feast, 


And drive away the worthy bidden guest. 
Blind moths !” 


The character of the “ good parson” will no more 
be a poet’s raving; for the best divine will be 
the largest maw, and the closest shearer the 
most faithful shepherd. Non-residence will be 
no scandal ; pluralities no shame ; fox-hunting 
no abomination ; a reverend magistrate no in- 
decorum ; a ghostly gormandizer or a spiritual 
swindler nothing offensive or disgusting. The 
Church, in a word, by the simple substitution of 
Mammon for Christ, instead of an enormity at 
which decency revolts, will be considered a model 
of a moral edifice; in the propriety of whose arch- 
itecture, and the adaptation of all the parts to 
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| he to turn critic of Churches, could find a flaw. 

No doubt the purity of the creed would be open 
to attack, and the morality of the whole system 
would be very questionable ; but the grand point 
would be secured,—there would no more exist 
the slightest foundation for charging the Esta- 
blishment and its ministers with the foul crime of 
which they are now so clearly guilty—a repug- 
nance between the words they preach and the 
deeds they dv, irreconcileable as the spirit with 
the flesh, or the hate of the Theban brothers, 
whose very ashes refused to mingle in the fune- 
ral urn. The Church would still have foes; a 
few schismatics would obstinately cling to the 
Cross, and resist all the seductions of the ‘ god 
of the world ;” but then the hostility even of 
these would be mitigated by a feeling of respect. 
All men respect candour. It is only when vil- 
lany goes vizored that the measure of vur detes- 
tation is full, Satan affecting the angel is twice 
Satan. Philpotts assuming the apostle is twice 
Philpotts. Let the renovation we propose get a 
fair trial ; let the Mammon of unrighteousness, 
(now served only in thought and act,) be once 
openly, avowedly, simply, honestly worshipped 
in the reading desk, preached in the pulpit, and 
have his praises and hosannahs chanted by the 
vocal clerk, and pealed from the organ-loft in 
swelling anthem, and—we do not say the change 
would be an elixir of life, and operate as a grant 
of immortality—but we do say that the radical 
would be deprived of one of the levers, which, 
even while we write, he is introducing under 
the pillars of the temple, with a view to open to 
the ecclesiastical antiquary of a century hence a 


the effect of the whole, not Zoilus himself, were | very interesting field of speculation and inquiry, 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S HIS 


TORY OF THE 


REVOLUTION OF 1683. 


As soon as Sir James Mackintosh had abjured | 


his early principles, he chose to be considered a 
Whig of the Revolution ; which, now that the old 
breed of Tories is extinct, the Passive obedi- 
ence and Divine right men, differs in nothing 
from a modern Tory, save the letters that com- 
pose the word. Sir Robert Peel, and even the 
member for Oxford University, are exactly 
Whigs of the Revolution: that first Reform 
Bill, which established a great Constitutional 
principle, but bore few fruits in the reform 
of institutions ; and of which the most remark- 
able consequence, as concerned the people, 
was, that the Whigs ousted the Tories. The 
Glorious Revolution of 1688 has been shorn of 
its beams in these latter days. The Septennial 
Act alone neutralized its best advantages ; as the 
principle “ of cashiering Kings” for misconduct, 
recognised by the Revolution, is only to be acted 
upon in extreme cases, and at long intervals, 
while the power of the people over their repre- 
sentatives, secured by short Parliaments, is the 
constantly circulating life’s blood of liberty. We 





have recently seen how much more powerful a 
check the prospect of a speedy day of account 
with constituents proves, than any other counter. 
vailing force whatever. The history of this Revo- 
lution forms the ostensible and prominent part of 
this large quarto volume. It is a fragment of that 
history of England, for so many years promised 
by Sir James Mackintosh; and on the faith of 
which some ill-natured people now say he long 
drew wind-bills on fame. The fragment, which 
occupies only about 350 pages of lordly print, or 
less than a half of the volume, unluckily for 
‘‘ the immortal memory,” closes at a very tick- 
lish juncture ; as the editor and biographer of 
Sir James Mackintosh does not sympathize in his 
unqualified and inordinate admiration of the 
Prince of Orange. 

To the volume is prefixed a life of Sir 
James Mackintosh, and a notice of his writ. 
ings and speeches, which will probably be the 
portion of this expensive work, most gene. 
rally read. It is well written, in a candid and 
liberal spirit, and contains a fair and impartial 
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estimate of the man in public and in private 
life. The notices of a private kind are, however, 
80 Very meagre that we feel inclined to increase 
the amount, though we should travel somewhat 
out of the record. 

The very first sentence assigns the memory 
of Sir Jaines the exact place it will occupy 
with posterity. ‘‘ Sir James Mackintosh will 
be remembered as a man of letters, and + 
member of the House of Commons.” He 
held that prominent station in public life, in 
which a man is sure to be either over-estimated 
or unduly depreciated, and both, probably, at dif- 


ferent periods of his course; and though this | 


quarto is a favourable augury, we should not 
imagine that his reputation, which, to some ex- 
tent, was that of society, of juxtaposition, and 
of talk, is likely ever to be much higher than at 
present. The fervent admirers of Sir James, if 
the rising generation numbers many, may consi- 
derthe estimate of his biographer frigid, if not un- 
generous, though it will be more difficult to point 
out inaccuracy either in the facts or reasoning ; 
and the sceptics to the overweening merits as- 
cribed to a Whig oracle of long standing, may 
conceive the praise tending to excess; leaving 
the author of the memuir in that juste milieu, 
which is generally as true a position, in a moral 
sense, as it is equivocal in a political one. The 
former class cannot say that his summing up 
and judgments are not candid and impartial ; 
but the latter may object that he throws in tvo 
many words for the prisoner, 

The most remarkable feature in the public 
character of Sir James Mackintosh, was, that, 
though he hung loosely on party, no one ever 
dreamed of calling him an independent member 
of Parliament. <A very moderate Whig, as we 
have seen, ever after he abandoned the unthriv- 
ing opinions of his youth, he seemed to stand 
upon neutral ground ; but he stood fettered by 
contingencies, expectations, and the difficulties 
of lis personal affairs. No man in England need 
set up pretensions to disinterested patriotism, if, 
like Mackintosh, a political adventurer without 
fortune, unless he make up his mind, with Andrew 
Marvel, to live in a garret, and dine on a blade 
bone of mutton. There is no disrespect intended in 
styling Sir James Mackintosh a political adventu. 
rer, while the same term is applied tothe most dis- 
tinguished of his contemporaries ; the true ques- 
tion being how he and they conducted themselves 
in the field of adventure open to every man, and 
not the equipments which graced their entrance. 

Sir James Mackintosh was the son of Captain 
Mackintosh of Killachie, an officer in the army, 
and the representative of oneof the families of the 
Clan Mackintosh. No Highland gentleman need 
want a goodly-spread family-tree. Sir James 
was born to a long pedigree and a narrow patri- 
mony. His mother was named Macgillivray ; 
she was a native of Carolina, and died at Gib- 
raltar, whither she accompanied her husband 
from Scotland, while her eldest son, James, was 
still acchild. He was born upon the 24th Octo. 
ber, 1765, at his grandmother's residence, the 





farm of Aldourie, a spot of enchanting beauty 
at that end of Loch Ness which 1s next the town 
of Inverness, Sir James discovered that early pas. 
sion for reading which is the uniform symptom of 
talent, wherever there is the least opportunity for 
its development. He was sent to the Grammar 
School of Fortrose, then the most reputable se. 
minary in that country, and made such profi- 
ciency that his friends resolved to train him for 
one of the learned professions, instead of the 
army, the ordinary destination of the great heads 
of small Highland Houses. He accordingly went to 
Aberdeen, where he was supported by a legacy 
left him by an uncle; his father, with the free 
and careless habits of his profession, being un. 
able to do anything for his children. At King’s 
College, Mackintosh became the intimate friend 
of his fellow-student, the late illustrious Robert 
Hall of Leicester the Boptist minister. Though 
they rarely met in after life, they oceasionally 
corresponded, and their fricudship remained un- 
impaired. One of its worst consequences was, 
that Sir James, on his political defection, for a 
time, drew young Hall after him. The matter 
offensive to the friends of freedom, in the cele- 
brated sermon on Modern Infidelity, was but an 
eloquent an? powerful amplification of the new 
ideas imbibed by the author of the Vindicie Gal. 
lice, suddenly and inexplicably converted, not 
alone into the enthusiastic admirer of the genius 
of Burke, but also into an admirer of his opinions, 

Having finished his classical education at Aber- 
deen, Mackintosh came to Edinburgh to study 
medicine; and, in the Speculative Society, first 
essayed the art of oratory. ‘ The study of me. 
dicine is said to have occupied the lesser, whilst 
literature, philosophy, and dissipation occupied 
the greater portion of his time; and so much 
was he distinguished among the students, that it 
became a fashion to copy the negligence of his 
dress. In 1787, he took his degree as Doctor of 
Medicine ; and having spent the whole of his 
uncle’s legacy, **the world was all before him.” 
After thinking of Bath as a place to commence 
practice, he came to London, and began practice 
by writing a pamphlet on the Whig side of the 
Regency question, which then divided the nation. 

Dr. Mackintosh was now left to his own re- 
sources, and, at the age of twenty-four, on un- 
friended adventurer for fame and fortune,—but, 
in the first place, for bread. Having nothing 
better to do, he fellin love, and married,—not as 
the prudent would call wisely, but, as it turned 
out, most happily and fortunately, for his rash 
marriage proved his salvation. The brothers of 
the lady, Miss Stuart, were displeased with 
their sister clandestinely allying herself to a 
young man who had neither fortune nor industry, 
and of whose capacity they had yet no idea. 
* Young, careless, and dissipated,’ he had squan- 
dered all his own means; and his family shewed 
their resentment at his marriage in the manner 
ungenerous relatives tuo often do,—by withhold- 
ing all assistance at the moment it became most 
necessary. His wife had some little fund, and 


‘the young couple went to the Netherlands, aud 


spent the greater part of 1789 in Brussels. They 
returned to London early in the subsequent year, 
« without money or means of living.” 

The French Revolution was now in progress, 
and Dr. Mackintosh had not been an uninter- 
ested spectator of its workings and tendencies, 
nor blind to its consequences to Europe. 

One of his brothers-in-law, Mr. Charles Stu. 
art, wrote for the theatres aud the public press ; 
and by him Dr. Mackintosh was introduced to 
John Bell, and became editor of Zhe Oracle. His 
first labours were task-work: he was paid by 
measure, and produced quantities which fright- 
ened Mr. Bell. One week he extended to a 
L.10 length, which must have included many 
feet of columns; and this occasioned his reduc- 
tion to a fixed salary. The Oracle attracted 
notice. The Editor became known to the no- 
torious Felix Macarthy, ‘an Irish compound of 
rake, gladiator, writer, and politician, the com- 
panion of Sheridan in his orgies and election 
scenes, and the humble follower of Lord Moira.” 
This character introduced him to the unfortunate 
Joseph Gerald ; and by Gerald, who had been a 
favourite pupil with Dr, Parr, he was made known 
to that luminary. His brothers-in-law now be- 
came proud of their relative. They wished him 
to attempt something higher than 7'ie Oracle, 
and Mr. Bell’s measured employment ; and as 
everything must have a beginning, having had 
some previous experience as a speaker in Edin- 
burgh, he attended a public meeting of the coun. 
ty of Middlesex, and made a speech which “ was 
received with great applause,” espevially by 
Felix Macarthy, and his own personal friends, 

The death of his father placed Dr. Mackintosh 
in possession of a little money about this time, and 
he took a house at Ealing, and sought and found 
deserved celebrity, by writing his answer to 
Burke’s “Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion,’ —his Vindiciw Gallic, the foundation of his 
future literary fame and prosperity. Instead of a 
pamphlet, as he had originally intended, it ap- 
peared in April 1791, as a volume of nearly 400 
pages. He sold the copyright for L.30; but 
three editions being called for in the same year, 
“The publisher,” says the biographer, “ had 
the liberality [honesty] to give the author more 
than triple the sum.” The enlightened spirit 
in which the life of Mackintosh is composed may 
be inferred from the following passage relating 
to this work :— 

* The period of composing it was probably the 
happiest of his life. The more generous princi- 
ples and brighter views of human nature, society 
and government, of his own ambition and hopes, 
which then engaged his faculties, and exalted 
his imagination, were assuredly not compensated 
to him by the commendations which he after- 
wards obtained for practical wisdom, matured 
experience, and those other hackneved phrases, 
which are doubtless often justly bestowed, but 
which are etill oftener but masks for selfish cal- 
enlation, and grovelling ambition. His domestic 
life was, at the same time, the happiest that can be 
conceived. He had indulged, by his own avowal, 
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in the vices of dissipation, up to the period ef 
his marriage ; but now his life was spent in the 
solitude of his house at Ealing, without seeking 
or desiring any other enjoyment, than the com- 
position of his works, and the society of his wife, 
to whom, by way of recreation in the evening, he 
read what he had written during the day.” 

Dr. Mackintosh had already been introduced, 
by his brother-in-law, to Sheridan, who is here 
called “Manager of the Press to the Whig 
party.” The opponent of Burke also became 
known to Fox, Grey, Lauderdale, Erskine, 
Whitbread, and all the leading Whigs ; and was, 
on the other side, as an Inverness-shire gentle- 
man of literary talent, invited tu the Duchess of 
Gordon's routs. He also shared the 
the Tories; and this completed his triumph, as 
the defender of the French Revolution, and the 
champion of its admirers in England. 

In the following year, the “ Corresponding So. 
ciety of the Friends of the People,” was oryan- 
ized under the auspices of Lord Grey, Dr, 
Mackintosh, a member from the first, became 
its secretary, managed its correspondence with 
great ability, and carefully composed its lead. 
ing manifesto,—** The Declaration of the Friends 
of the People.” The Society voted him thanks 
for a pamphlet on the apostacy of Pitt from 
the cause of reform ; and the Attorney-General, 
SirJohn Scott, the present Lord Eldon, did him 
the henour to become as alarmed at his writings 
and revolutionary principles, as he was at those of 
Paine, Mary Wolstoncroft, and “ the Friends of 
the People,” and denounced them in common in 
Parliament. Now an active politician, Mackin- 
tosh entirely gave up his original profession ; 
and, entering at Lincoln's Inn, he was in 1795 
called to the bar. 

As a barrister, he does not appear to have had 


abuse ot 


any professional success whatever. He continued 
to write for the newspapers and periodical works ; 
and though his patrimonial inheritance still afford- 
ed some resource, with ‘his want of prudence 
and economy, and the expenses of a family he 
was often embarrassed.” This too frequent epi- 
sode, inthe life of all politicians strugyling into 
public notice, was attended by the almost unfailing 
consequences, the desertion of those principles 
which, as things are ordered in this country, are 
soon seen to impede success in life. The biogra. 
pher of Mackintosh states the case with candour 
and fairness. ‘ His political principles now un- 
derwent a change which was variously judyed. 
It has been assigned to a visit of some days to 
Burke. There are two versions of his acquain- 
tance with his great adversary. According to 
one account, he was induced to write Burke, 
without having had any personal intercourse with 
him, a letter of recommendation of sume third 
person ; according to the other, Burke charged 
Dr. Lawrence with a long letter to him, con. 
taining an invitation to Beaconsfield.” However 
this might be, the barrister threw off the faith of 
the doctor. The horrors of the French Revolu. 
tion became, at this time, a scape-goat for the 
renegades, “Ile might,” says his biographer, 
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‘* have recollected that, if the Revolution pro- 
duced men of blood, religion had generated per- 
secutors, and monarchy tyrants, to become a 
bloody scourge of the human race. The sup- 
position, that his political opinions were made 
thus suddenly to veer about, would shake his 
claim to that depth, firmness, and force of prin- 
ciple, which are the growth of the first order 
of minds, Other disgusts than thuse of Jacobin- 
ism and the Revolution may be easily conceived 
to have been felt by him. With talents and am- 
bition, he had his fortune to make. Notwith- 
standing his intimacy with the leading Whigs, 
and their estimation of him, he was still but the 
pioneer of a party; and he must have found 
the cause of liberty and the people a barren ser- 
vice. The man who would attach himself to the 
Whigs, or serve the people, must not be depen- 
dent for his fortune upon either, if he would as- 
pire to political station, or escape disgusts. What 
was Burke but the subaltern—the very slave of 
a party—the pensioner of Lord Rockingham— 
degraded rather than distinguished by the paltry 
title of a Privy Counsellor? If Huskisson be- 
came a leading Cabinet Minister, and Canning 
the chief of an administration, it was because 
they renounced Whiggism at the threshold of 
public life. Thus humanity, ambition, and neces. 
sity might have predisposed Sir James Mackin- 
tosh to become a convert; and the knowledge 
of this predisposition would account for the spon- 
taneous advances of Burke.” It is not, however, 
evident that Burke’s advances were spontaneous, 
or that he made advances at all ; though it would 
have been something to the nobler apostate, to 
see another fox, of some mark, cut off his tail. Nor 
is it unlikely that Mackintosh first won his way to 
Burke by very courtly reviews, in the Monthly 
Review, of the Lerren to a Nosie Lorp, and 
Tuovents on A Recicipe Peace. 

He was still so much connected with the Whig 
party as to be obliged to defend that odious, 
time-serving, rapacious personage, the founder 
of the House of Russell, whom Burke had elo- 
quently attacked, and whom the Whig literati 
should really give up to judgment. Sir James, 
in these reviews, trimmed between the Foxites 
and the Alarmists, with the ambidextrous policy 
which rarely succeeds. If the Pitt party did not 
now gain him on their own terms, it was because 
they were not very anxious about the bargain. 
He had receded from Fox, without making any 
efficient way with Pitt ; though the members of 
the Tory Government were seen among his friends, 
when, in 1797, he put forth a prospectus of a 
course of Lectures on the Law of Nature and 
Nations, to be delivered at Lincoln’s Inn. For 
this he had the double motive of gaining money 
for the maintenance of his family and extending 
his reputation. His understood thorough change 
of creed, if not of faith, is seen in the circum. 
stance of the Benchers’ refusing him the use 
of their Hall as a Lecture Room, until the pre- 
sent Lord Eldon, and the Chancellor, Lord Ross- 
lyn, signified their pleasure. Previous care must 
have been taken to make friends. ‘‘ From twenty- 








five to thirty Peers, double the number of Com. 
moners, and a crowd of the most learned and ac. 
complished persons in the metropolis, were at. 
tracted to Lincoln's Inn Hall,” as if it had been 
the Opera House on the first night of a new 
singer, whose fame has long preceded her. Mem. 
bers of the Government were among the audience 
at the introductory lecture, which was the only 
one published, It drew forth letters of compli. 
ment from Lords Melville aud Rosslyn, Mr. Ad. 
dington, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Pitt himself. But 
the lectures, though they continued to be praised, 
ceased to be followed by the distinguished per. 
sonages who patronized the lecturer. 

There were other persons present to whom the 
biographer has not alluded, and one judge has left 
on record an opinion on the spirit, scope, and 
effect of these lectures, which is entitled to great 
deference. Hazlitt, in noticing a celebrated 
speech of Sir James's on the transfer of Genoa, 
delivered long after this, thus reverts to the 
more celebrated lectures: —‘“ There was a greater 
degree of power, or of dashing aud splendid ef. 
fect (we wish we could add, an equally humane 
and liberal spirit) in the Lectures on the Law of 
Nature and Nations, formerly delivered by Sir 
James, then Mr. Mackintosh, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall. He showed greater confidence ; was more 
at home there. The effect was more electrical 
and instantaneous; and this elicited a prouder 
display of intellectual riches, and a more ani- 
mated and imposing mode of delivery. Dazzling 
others by the brilliancy of hisarguments,—dazzled 
himself by the admiration they excited, he lost 
fear as well as prudence, dared every thing, car- 
ried every thing before him, The Moprery Pui- 
LosoPHy, counterscarp, outworks, citadel, and all, 
fell without a blow, ‘ by the whiff and wind of his 
fell doctrine,’ as if it had been a pack of cards, 
The volcano of the French Revolution was 
seen expiring in its own flames, like a bonfire 
made of straw ; the principles of Reform were 
scattered in all directions, like chaff befure the 
keen northern blast.”” It was not surprising that 
peers and commoners trooped to Lincoln's Inn 
Hall, and that Tory ministers sent complimentary 
letters. ‘The havoc was amazing, the desola- 
tion was complete. As to our visionary sceptics 
and Utopian Philosophers, they stood no chance 
with our lecturer ;—he did not carve them as 
a dish fit for the gods, but hewed them as a 
carcass fit for hounds. Poor Godwin, who had 
come, in the bonhommie and candour of his 
nature, to hear what new light had broken in 
upon his old friend, was obliged to quit the field ; 
and slunk away, after an exulting taunt thrown 
out at ‘such fanciful chimeras, as a golden 
mountain, or ‘a perfect man.” Mr. Mackintosh 
had something of the air, much of the dexterity 
and self-possession of a political and philosophical 
juggler; and an eager and admiring audience 
gaped and greedily swallowed the gilded bait of 
sophistry, prepared for their credulity and won- 
der. Those of us who attended day after day, 
and were accustomed to have all our previous 
notions confounded and struck out of our heads 
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by some metaphysical legerdemain, were at last 
at some loss tu know whether {wo and two made 
four, till we heard the lecturer's opinion on this 
head.” As the introductory lecture alone has 
been printed, there is now probably no account 
of the scope of the whole course to be obtained 
equal to this of Hazlitt, who, it appears, attended 
duily. ‘ It seemed,’ he continues, “ to be 
equally his object, or the tendency of his discour- 
ses, to unsettle every principle of reason or of 
common sense, and to leave his audience, at the 
mercy of the dictum of a lawyer, the nod of a 
minister, or the shout of a mob. To effect this 
purpose he drew largely on the learning of an- 
tiquity, on modern literature, on history, poetry, 
and the belles lettres, on the schoolmen, and on 
writers of novels, French, English, and Italian. 
Mr. Mackintosh’s lectures, after all, were but a 
kind of philosophical centos. They were pro. 
found, brilliant even to his hearers; but the 
profoundity, the brilliancy, the novelty, were 
not his own. He was like Dr. Pangloss, (not 
Voltaire’s but Coleman’s,) who speaks only in quo- 
tations ; and the pith and marrow of Sir James's 
reasoning, at this time, might be put within in- 
verted commas. It, however, served the pur- 
pose, and the loud echo died away. We are only 
sorry for one thing in these lectures,—the tone 
and spirit in which they seemed to have been 
composed, and to be delivered. If all that body 
of opinions and principles, of which the orator 
read his recantation, was confounded, and there 
was an end to all those views and hopes that 
pointed to future improvement, it was not a mat- 
ter of triumph or exultation to the lecturer, or 
any body else, to the young or the old, the wise 
or the foolish ; on the contrary, it was a subject 
of regret, —of slow, reluctant, painful admission.” 

The biographer of Sir James says, that these 
lectures, which propitiated the friends of social 
order, so called, procured the lecturer the offer 
of an Under Secretaryship from Mr. Pitt; and 
that it is certain Canning, his personal friend, 
called upon him with an offer of official place 
and patronage from the Minister. Though he 
did not yet obtain place, “ his name was placed on 
the Minister’s list, among those who were to be 
provided for.” In the meanwhile, Robert Hall, 
the Baptist preacher, a man of a far more ori- 
ginal and powerful mind than Mackintosh, made 
his lapse ; and in defending his friend, in the Bri- 
tish Critic, from Benjamin Flower, the Editor of 
the Cambridge Chronicle, who had made some just 
strictures upon Hall’s political sermon, we would 
defy any Tory party writer of the period to 
have exceeded in violence, unfairness, and gross 
cant, the late Secretary of “ The London Corres. 
ponding Society.” He denounces Diderot and 
D’Alembert, and refers, as authorities, to the 
Abbé Baruel, and Professor Robison! Take 
one specimen :—* Has he (Mr. Flower) never 
heard that the miners of Cornwall were in- 
stigated to sell their clothes to purchase the 
umpious ravings of Tom Paine? or that they 
were gratuitously distributed among the people 
of Scotland, with such fatal effects that a large 
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body of that once religious people made a bonfire 
of their Bibles, in honour of the new apostle ?”— 
“ Does he perceive the mischievous and infernal 
art with which Deism is preached to the deluded 
peasantry of Scotland, while Atheism is reserved 
for the more illuminated ruffians of London ?” 
Let us stretch our charity ‘to the crack of 
doom,” it is not possible to believe that Mr, 
Mackintosh was a believer in the bugbears in- 
vented to discredit the cause of Reform, which 
he lent his pen to dress up in fresh horrors. His 
biographer giveshim up. ‘It might have occur- 
red to him, that though the union of ferocity 
with irreligion may have been, to use his own 
words, ‘ agreeable to the reasoning’ of an 
alarmist of that period, the union of ferocity 
with fanaticism was much more congenial, fre- 
quent, and cruel; that the French philosophy of 
the eighteenth century, thus stigmatized by him, 
with the imputation of an immoral, anti-social, 
barbarizing spirit, and savage appetite for blood, 
expunged the torture from the criminal proce- 
dure—persecution from the criminal jurispru- 
dence of France,—and brought the French Pro. 
testant within the pale of Christian society. He 
should have remembered that the obloquy of ir. 
religion was cast upon himself, before he became 
reconciled to the self-called champions of the 
altar and the throne; and that mere railing, 
even where the reproach of infidelity may be 
welld4ounded, is the resource of dispute usually 
employed by persons of mean capacity and base 
nature.” ‘Thisis well said. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh was not of base nature; but, at this time, 
he betrayed himself, and he felt with the acri- 
mony of a sensitive mind, that could not have 
been wholly unconscious of wilful error, and that 
was liable to the imputation of surdid motives, 
We turn to Mr. Mackintosh in his best as. 
pect,—in domestic life. In 1797, he lost his wife, 
after a union of eight years. He wrote Dr, 
Parr with much better taste and feeling than 
dictated those remarks on Benjamin Flower, 
‘‘ which more resemble the rant by which priests 
inflame the languid bigotry of their fanatical ad- 
herents, than the calm, ingenuous, and manly cri- 
ticism of a philosopher and a scholar."* It would 
seem that Dr. Parr had written him a letter of 
condolence, and he thus addresses the Doctor :— 
‘* T use the first moment of composure to re. 
turn my thanks to you for having thought of me 
in my affliction. It was impossible for you to 
know the bitterness of that affliction ; for I my- 
self scarce knew the greatness of my calamity 
till it had fallen upon me ; nor did I know the 
acuteness of my own feelings till they had been 
subjected to this trial. Alas! it is only now I 
feel the value of what I have lost. Allow me, 
in justice to her memory, to tell you what she 
was, and what I owed her. I was guided in my 
choice only by the blind affection of my youth, 
and might have formed a connexion in which a 
short-lived passion would have been followed by 
repentance and disgust ; but 1 found an intelli- 


© Said by Mackintosh himself, in animadverting om 
Burke's “ raat” about the English Free-thinkers. 
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gent companion, a tender friend, a prudent mo- 
nitress ; the most faithful of wives, and as dear 
a mother as ever children had the misfortune to 
lose. Had I married a woman who was easy, or 
giddy enough to have been infected by my impru- 
dence, or who had rudely and harshly attempted 
to correct it, I shou!d, in either case, have been 
irretrievably ruined: a fortune, in either case, 
would, with my habits, have bcen only a shorter 
cut to destruction. But I met a woman who, 
by the tender management of my weaknesses, 
gradually corrected the most pernicious of them, 
and rescued me from the dominion of a degrad- 
ing and ruinous vice. She became prudent from 
affection; and, though of the most generous na- 
ture, she was taught economy and frugality by 
her love for me. During the most critical period 
of my life, she preserved order in my affairs, 
from the care of which she relieved me; she 
gently reclaimed me from dissipation ; she prop- 
ped my weak and irresolute nature; she urged 
my indolence to all the exertions that have been 
useful and creditable to me ; and she was perpe- 
tually at hand to admonish my heedlessness and 
improvidenee. To her 1 owe that I am not a 
ruined outcast ; to her, whatever I am; to her, 
whatever I shall be. In her solicitude for my 
interest, she never for a moment forgot my feel- 
ings and my character. Even in her occasional 
resentment,—for which I but too often gave just 
cause, (would to God that I could recall those 
moments!) she had no sullenness or acrimony. 
Her feelings were warm and impetuous,—but 
she was placable, tender, and constant. She 
united the most attentive prudence with the most 
generous and guileless nature, with a spirit that 
disdained the shadow of meanness, and with the 
kindest and most honest heart. Such was she 
whom I have lost ; and I have lost her when her 
excellent natural sense was rapidly improving, 
after eight years of struggle and distress had 
bound us fast together, and moulded our tempers 
to each other; when a knowledge of her worth 
had retined my youthful love into friendship, 
before age had deprived it of much of its origi- 
nal ardour. I lost her, alas! (the choice of my 
youth and the partner of my misfortunes,) at a 
moment when I had the prospect of her sharing 
my better days. This, my dear Sir, is acalamity 
which the prosperity of the world can never re. 
pair. To expect that any thing, on this side the 
grave, can make it ul, would be a vain and de. 
lusive expectation, If I had lost the giddy and 





thoughtless companion of prosperity, the world | 
could easily repair the loss; but I have lost the | 


tender and faithful partner of my misfortunes ; 
and my only consolation is that Being under 
whose severe but paternal chastisement I am 
cut duwn to the ground.” The bereaved widower, 
after adverting to the usual topics of consolation, 
in a tone of Christian hope and resignation, 
and mild philosophy, proceeds to consult the 
Jearned Doctor about a suitable inscription for 
his wife's monument. English he thought the 
best adapted to the purpose, but he requested a 
Latin epitaph from his friend. Dr. Parr was 





charmed with the letter and the office, “| 
never,” he says, ‘ received from mortal man a 
letter which, in point of composition, can be com. 
pared with that you wrote me the other day ; and 
were you to read it yourself, at some very remote 
period, you would be charmed with it, as I have 
been, and you would say of it, as Cicero did of 
his work, De Senectute, § Ipse, mea legens, sic 
aficior interdum, ut Catonem, non me, loqui 
existemem.”” What follows is amusingly cha- 
racteristic,—‘ I have myself sometimes experi. 
enced a similar effect from the less objectionable 
parts of my own writing, long after their pub 
lication. My opinion is, that an inscription— 
such a one, I mean, as would be most worthy of 
your character, most adapted to your feelings, 
and most satisfactory to your ultimate judgment, 
—cal!s for the Latin language. You know my 
sentiments, and from mine, probably, have you 
borrowed your own, on the best forms of epi- 
taphs.” Finally, the inscription on this admir- 
able wife stands in St. Clement’s Church, in 
the Doctor’s most choice Latin. The amusing 
mixture of pedantry and bonhommie, ever con- 
spicuous in this learned personage, has tempted 
us aside. Mr. Mackintosh married, after an in- 
terval of about two years, Miss Allan, the daugh- 
ter of a Pembrokeshire gentleman. He, about 
this time, to increase his precarious income, be- 
came a shareholder and writer for the Morning 
Post, at a fixed salary. This print had been 
commenced by his brother-in-law, Mr. Stuart. 
The professional life of Sir James afforded so 
few memorable events, that a good deal of noise, 
and—not to speak it profanely—getting up, at- 
tended those that did occur. Like those young 
barristers, who are more celebrated in public 
life, than trusted by keen-sighted, cautious at- 
torneys, Mr. Mackintosh’s cases were chiefly Com- 
mittee ones, arising from contested elections. A 
great case is often of far more consequence to a 
young barrister than he is to it. It is not dif_i- 
cult to place the finger on the precise case which, 
by giving scope to the powers of the struggling 
advocate, and drawing attention to their dis- 
play, has created, or paved the way for his fu- 
ture prosperity and eminence. The case in which 
Mr. Mackintosh found a temporary forensic dis- 
tinction, which, however, speedily melted into his 
general literary and lecturing reputation, was 
that of Peltier, an emigrant agent of the Bour- 
bons, who, in London, published a newspaper in 
French, entitled The Ambigu, for the purpose of 
dissemination in France. After the Peace of 
Amiens, “© The Regicide Peace,” this ambiguous 
p.int contained a poem, pretending to be writ- 
ten by Chenier, which instigated the French 
people to the assassination of our then ally, the 
First Consul. Buonaparte applied for redress to 
the English Government: and the Attorney-Ge- 
neral filed a criminal information against the 
editor of The Ambigu, who, we are told, “ selected 
Mackintosh for his leading counsel, in order to 
afford a splendid opportunity to a friend.” The 
trial took place before Lord Ellenborough, in 
February, 1803. In one word, we shall say, that 
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Sir James, with great pains of preparation, spoke 
on this celebrated trial, a complete ‘“ Anti-Vin- 
dicie Gallice, a pamphlet, almost a volume, 
which shews a considerable dezree of literary 
talent and general reading, without much indi- 
vidual or profound thinking ; and a very fair 
—an almost undue allowance of fustian—of clap- 
trap oratorical passages, and of palpable aims 
at the one-shilling gallery of the public. One 
passage we shall cite, as the biographer says it 
« js not only elegant, but has a direct and dex- 
terous bearing on the case, and is, therefore, 
one of the best in the speech. 

“ One asylum of free discussion is still inviolate. 
Thereis still one spot in Europe where man can freely 
exercise’ his reason on the most important concerns of 
socety; where he can boldly publish his judgment on 
the acts of the proudest and most powerful tyrants; the 
press of England is still free.* It is guarded by the 
free constitution of our forefathers., It is guarded by the 
hearts and arms of Englishmen; and I trust I may 
venture to say, that if it is to fall, it will fall only under 
the ruins of the British empire.” - 

“It is an awful consideration, gentlemen. Every mo- 
nument of European liberty has perished. Tha®ancient 
fabric, which has been gradually reared by the wisdom 
and virtue of our fathers, still stands. It stands, thanks 
be to God! solid, and entire,—but it stands alone, and it 
stands amidst ruins.” 

OF the Revolution, the converted author of 
the Vindicie Gallic says,— 

“ Gentlemen, the French Revolution ! I must panse 
after | have uttered the words which present such an over- 
whelming ideas But 1 have not now to engage in an en- 
terprise so far beyond my force, as that of examining 
and judging that tremendous Revolution. I have only 
to consider the character of the factions which it left 
behind it:.—The French Revolution began with great 
and fatal errors. These errors produced atrocious crimes. 
A mid aud feeble monarchy was succeeded by bloody 
anarchy, which very shortly gave birth to military des- 
potism. France, in a few years, described the whole 
circle of human society. All this was in the order of 
nature: when every principle of authority and civil 
discipline,—when every principle which enalles some men 
to command, and disposes others to obey, was extirpated 
by atrocious theories, and still wore atrocious examples,— 
When every old institution was trampled down with im- 
punity, and every new institution covered in its cradle 
with blood,—-when the principle of property itself, the 
sheet-anchor of society, was annihilated,—when, in the 
persons of the new possessors, whom the poverty of lan- 
guage obliges us to call proprietors, it was coutaminated 
in its source by robbery and murder; and it became 
separated from that society, and those manners, from 
that general presumption of superior knowledge, and 
more scrupulous probity, which form its only liberal 
titles to respect.” “* Under such circumstances, Buona- 
parte usurped the supreme power in France. I say 
usurped, because an illegal assumption of power is an 
usurpation. But usurpation, in its strongest moral 
tense, is scarcely applicable to a period of lawless and 
savage anarchy. The guilt of military usurpation, in 
truth, belongs to the authors of those confusions, which 
sooner or later give birth to such an usurpation.”’ 

This, and much more in the same speech, 
might not unaptly furnish tropes and figures 
to those few superannuated alarmists and anti- 
Jacobins, who, in the Tory periodicals, are still 
endeavouring to shew, that the French Revolution 
was the exact prototype of the Reform Bill. 
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* Mesers. Bell, Grant, Barrett, and Cohen, are at this 
moment ready to attest this! The Marshalsea of London, 
and Dublin, and Chelmsford jail, may witness to it—with 
soine fifty of the London newsmen. 
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When Pitt, who could not stoop to make peace 
with regicide France, went in 1801 out of office, in 
connivance, as is believed, with his successor, Mr. 
Addington, Canning obtained a promise from the 
new Minister, that his friend, Mackintosh, shouid 
be provided for. In the meanwhile, he defend. 
ed the measures of the Government in the co. 
lumns of the Morning Post, and at length reap.. 
ed the tardy reward of his merits and services, 
in the appointment of Recorder ef Bombay. At 
one time he might have looked upon this appoint- 
ment as an impediment in his progress, or a kind 
of honourable banishment; ‘ but his want of 
fortune, his embarrassments, the necessity and 
present duty of future maintenance for his young 
family, the equivocal position in which he stood 
between the two great political parties, which 
then divided opinion in England and Eurupe, 
the neutral character of a judicial office; all 
those considerations prevailed with him.” He 
received, what his biographer says “is called 
the honour of Knighthood,” and sailed for In- 
dia in 1804. During his residence in the East, 
Sir James laid aside politics in a great meastre. 
His favourite studies were morals and the philo- 
sophy of jurisprudence ; his main object, the pro. 
motion of civilization and science. Already he 
appears to have adopted those mild and merciful 
ideas of the objects of criminal jurisdiction and of 
punishment, which he afterwards developed in 
the British senate. His charges to the grand 
jury of Bombay have been preserved ; and they 
redound greatly to his honour. In the year of 
his arrival, we notice a passage in his charge very 
apposite to the present state of feeling in Bri- 
tain. Several of the Indian provinces had, in 
that year, been visited by famine. The causes 
of the frequent famines in India he avoided, as 
unapt and difficult of investigation to a stranger ; 
but he alluded to the same unfortunate state of 
things in Europe in former times, when the 
causes that now ocension at worst searcity, pro. 
duced famine. Free commerce he assigned as the 
main antidote in modern times. “ For only one 
of two expedients against dearth can be imayin- 
ed: either we must consume less food or must 
procure more; and, in general, both must be 
combined ; we must have recourse both to re. 
trenchment and to importation. So powerful 
and so beneficial are the energies of the great 
civilizing principle of commerce, which counter- 
acted as it everywhere is, by the stupid preju. 
dices of the people, and by the absurd and mis. 
chievous interference of governments, has yet 
accomplished so great a revolution in the con. 
dition of so large a part of mankind, as totally 
to exempt them from the dread of the greatest 
calamity which afflicted their ancestors !" 

A singular event which occurred while Sir 
James was Recorder of Bombay, is stripped of 
much of its romance, and restored to its proper 
dimensions, in this Life. Two lieutenants in 
the British service, named M‘Guire and Cauty, 
were tried before the tribunal of the Recorder, 
for waylaying, with intent to murder, two Dutch. 
men, who had excited their anger. They were 
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found guilty; and, when brought up for judg- 
ment, Sir James, having addressed them, at consi- 
derable length, on the nature of their offence, and 
with great earnestness and solemnity, proceeded 
thus :—“I consider every pang of the criminal, 
not necessary to the ends of amendment and 
example, as a crime in the judge ; and in con- 
formity with these principles, I was employed in 
considering the mildest judgment which public 
duty would allow me to pronounce on you, when I 
learned, from undoubted authority, that your 
thoughts of me were not of the same nature. | 
was credibly, or rather certainly informed, that 
you had admitted into your minds the desperate 
project of destroying your own lives at the bar 
where you stand, and of signalizing your suicide 
by the destruction of at least one of your judges. 
If that murderous project had been executed, I 
should have been the first British magistrate who 
ever stained with his blood the seat on which he 
sat to administer justice. But I never can die 
better than in the discharge of my duty. When 
I accepted the office of a minister of justice, I 
knew that I must be unpopular among the ene- 
mies of justice. I knew that I ought to despise 
unpopularity, and slander, and even death itself. 
Thank God, I do despise them.” Sentence was 
passed of a year’s imprisonment. Very absurd 
versions of the drama in which Sir James acted 
what his inconsiderate eulogists call this “ god- 
like part,” have been made public. The young eri- 
minals are sometimes represented as natives who 
concealed knives about their persons to assassinate 
their judge. The present biographer regards the 
whole as a piece of mystification played off on 
the judge. The Bombay Courier told the awful 
story of four pistols, loaded with slugs, placed in 
a case made to resemble a writing-desk. ‘‘ There is 
reason,” says the author, ‘to believe, from other 
sources of information, that the communication 
made to Sir James was a misapprehension ; that 
M‘Guire protested against the remotest idea of 
such a purpose ; and that he submitted to in- 
spection his writing-desk, which, from mere sin- 
gularity, he had caused to be so constructed as 
to serve the double purpose of a writing-desk 
and pistol-case, and that his pistols, when ex- 
amined, were not charged.” There are some 
improbable circumstances in the version above 
cited. If the communication was made to Sir 
James before he began to pronounce judgment, 
it appears to have been an inconceivable im- 
prudence to remain gratuitously exposed, even 
for a second, to assassination ; if it was made 
to him in the course of his address, and he be- 
lieved that the purpose of a crime so heinous 
was really entertained, the impunity of the cri- 
minals, and the lenity of the sentence, was not 
magnanimity, but weakness. The probability 
is, that M‘Guire may have swaggered, and 
threatened, and that the whole story arose from 
the recklessness of his language. ‘That Sir James 
gate in godlike serenity, delivering a long ad- 
dress, expecting every moment when the pistols 
were to go eff, outrages common-sense, and ex- 
ceeds all probability. 








In India, Sir James commenced a sketch of 
his own life, of which no more has been heard, 
and his History of England. He instituted a li. 
terary society at Bombay ; and occasional papers 
of his appeared in the journals. One, a sketch 
of Charles James Fox, which appeared in the 
Bombay newspapers, after the death of the great 
orator, though intended as a mark of homage 
and respect, rather offended than conciliated the 
Whigs. ‘ This sketch would have been more 
worthy of its subject,” the biographer remarks, 
‘* had it been more single-minded.” Dr. Parr was 
offended by allusions to the opinions of Burke, 
which he imagined depreciated Fox. ‘ If he,” 
says Parr, “ meant toexalt Mr. Burke, as I sus- 
pect he did, his attempt was not wise. His pre. 
sent partiality in favour of Mr. Burke's pulitics, 
is greater than my own—his habitual admira- 
tion of Mr. Burke’s talents is not.” Sir James, 
in short, in trying to please everybody, failed 
in that impossible attempt. 

In 1812 he returned to England, after a period 
of bad health, originating in the climate. Lady 
Mackintosh had preceded him some years, and 
influence and his reputation procured him the re- 
presentation of the small county of Nairn, which 
was then the likest thing possible to a close 
borough. Mr. Charles Grant, the East India 
Director, had, for several Parliaments, repre- 
sented the neighbouring county of Inverness, and 
exercised considerable influence in the adjoin- 
ing counties of Nairn and Moray. In him, his 
friend and countryman, Sir James found a use- 
ful political friend; for the opinions he was 
understood to have taken out and brought 
back from the East, could not have operated to 
his prejudice with any moderate Tory whatever. 
Lord Moira had even offered him a seat, through 
the influence of the Court. A pension of L.1200 
a-year from the East India Company, and the 
appointment of the law professorship in Hertford 
College, furnished the means of life. In Par- 
liament he was understood to occupy neutral 
ground ; but a circumstance attending his first 
appearance inflicted a mortification, which, by 
stirring his spleen, kept him aloof from the Mi- 
nister of the day. It was on the occasion—sv 
interesting to every new member who enjoys a 
previous celebrity “ out of the House”’—of de- 
livering his first speech. We have this account 
of it:— His first speech, withuut any failure of 
talent yet failed wholly of effect. It was de- 
livered by him on the 14th December, 1813. The 
French empire now trembled to its centre. The 
Rhine was passed, and France invaded by the 
Allies on the one side; the Duke of Welling- 
ton was approaching the barrier of the Pyrenees 
on the other; and the English Guards were al- 
ready arrived in Holland. Pending events so 
momentous, Lord Castlereagh gave notice of a 
long adjournment of Parliament, and Sir James 
Mackintosh announced that he would resist the 
motion, On the 13th December the Minister 
moved the adjournment of the House to the Ist 
of March following, without adding a single rea- 
son or observation in support of his motion, 
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«the propriety of which was, he said, too obvi- 
ous to require proof.’ Sir James came prepared 
to tear and trample the flimsy web of oratory 
which made up that Minister's Parliamentary 
speeches,—his mind and memory charged with 
an oration, in which he should pass the state of 
Europe in review. He was taken by surprise ; 
the maneeuvre of the Minister left him no ground 
to stand upon ; he had to discharge his speech 
inthe air; and thus a speech, redundant with 
eloquence and information, delivered without 
spirit, under a sense of disappointment and sur- 
prise, dropped cold and lifeless, as a prelection, 
upon a thin and dull auditory.” 

This situation was the more distressing, as the 
Whigs did not feel it incumbent on them to 
come to the rescue. Sir Samuel Romilly and Mr. 
Abercromby alone countenanced the discomfited 
new Member, who long felt this failure, and from 
it was, probably, the more disposed to cultivate 
popularity in society. The following passage ap- 
pears to us exceedingly just, and of wider appli- 
cation than to its immediate subject :—‘* The 
failure was confined within the walls of Parlia- 
ment. His continuation of Hume’s History of 
England was announced. The talents of the 
author, and the merits of the work were esti- 
mated by the magnificent price he was to re- 
ceive ; and the public, upon his word, placed him, 
by anticipation, as the classic historian of his age 
and country, by the side of Hume, Robertson, 
and Gibbon. He possessed the talent of conver- 
sation ; and his reputation in society raised still 
higher the expectations of the world. Society is 
said to be less cultivated in London than in other 
great capitals. It attained at this period its 
greatest eclat since the age of Anne; the genius 
and popularity of English living poets; the high 
estimation of the art, the marvellous events and 
extraordinary excitement of the time, the influx 
of distinguished foreigners from the different 
countries of Europe, rendered certain circles in 
London brilliant beyond example. Lord Byron 
was now at the height of his eccentric career ; 
and Madame de Stael, after having paraded her- 
self and her grievances, during ten years, from 
city to city, on the Continent, came to London, 
for the purpose of gathering homage through 
every gradation, from Grub Street to Holland 
House. Sir James Mackintosh squandered his 
mornings, his evenings, his faculties, on those 
dazzling circles. He did the honours of the ge- 
nius of Madame de Stael; he escorted, intro- 
duced, and exhibited her ; he was himself among 
those whose acquaintance is sought by strangers, 
as one of the leading intellects of his nation ; his 
presence was thought necessary wherever dis- 
tinguished talents and the ‘ best company’ were 
combined for social enjoyment, or for ostentation. 
But what were those frivolous successes of so- 
ciety—those perishable vanities of an hour— 
compared with the sacrifice of so large a portion 
of the small compass of human life, which might 
have been devoted, in the solitude of his cabinet, 
to the production of lasting monuments to his 
reputation ?” 
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Still it was necessary to do something be- 
sides projecting and promising a great deal ; and 
Sir James wrote those occasional articles for the 
Edinburgh Review, which his biographer gives us 
an opportunity of ascertaining with more cer- 
tainty than has yet been done, though the best of 
them are, in general, well known. The first was 
on Dugald Stewart’s account of the boy born blind 
and deaf, James Mitchell. It appeared in 1812, 
and was followed in the next year by a review of 
Rogers, which afforded the writer oppertunity for 
some discriminating remarks on the living poets, 
and especially for a few fine “‘ oleaginous touches” 
to those he was daily meeting insociety. The moral 
defects of Lord Byron's poetry, his “ strains of 
sublime satire,” are traced to impatience of the 
imperfections of living men, to that ‘* worship of 
perfection which is the soul of all true poetry.” 
Moore is handled with even more delicacy. “ The 
national genius of Ireland at length found a poe. 
tical representative, whose exquisite ear and 
flexible fancy, wantoned in all the varieties of 
poetical luxury—from the levities to the fond- 
ness of love, from polished pleasantry to ar- 
dent passion, and from the social joys of private 
life, to a tender and mournful patriotism, taught 
by the melancholy fortunes of an illustrious coun- 
try ; with a range adapted to every nerve in the 
composition of a people susceptible of all feelings 
which have the colour of generosity, and more 
exempt, probably, than any other, from degrad- 
ing and unpoetical vices.” 

Sir James sought golden opinions from all 
sorts of writers who made a figure in society, by 
this kind of good-natured flattery; but the unmi- 
tigated ardour of his praise was reserved for 
Madame de Stael. To her he oved a consider- 
able portion of his European celebrity. She had 
translated his defence of Peltier, and this kind- 
ness was now returned with triple compound 
interest. His review of Madame de Stael’s 
‘‘ Germany” was published as a pamphlet ; such 
was its immediate vogue. The most memorable 
of the contributions of Sir James Mackintosh to 
the Review, between 1812 and 1824, when he 
ceased to write for it, are the above, his article on 
Dugald Stewart's “ View of the Progress of Meta. 
physical Science,” in the Supplement to the En. 
cyclopeadia Britannica, and Sismondi’s History of 
the French. His other writings are well known. 
The most important are the General View of 
Ethical Philosophy, written for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,—the History of England, from the 
Roman conquest of Britain to the nineteenth year 
of the Reign of Elizabeth,—and a delightful Life 
of Sir Thomas More, the only fault of which is, 
that it wants the easy undress freedom of bio- 
graphy, and, indeed, maintains throughout the 
stately pace of history. The latter works were 
published in the Cabinet Cyclopadia. The Ge- 
neral View of Ethical Philosophy is the work 
most characteristic of the mind of the author. 
It is a useful contribution to literature, and is of 
the best description of Encyclopedia writing in 
Britain; where, with rare exceptions, authors, 
instead of broaching original theories, and pro- 
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mulgating novel opinions, have subdued them- 
selves into historians of other men’s productions, 
and guarded commentators on their doctrines. 
On no topic, save those quite abstracted from tle 
immediate business and interests of society, has 
any man of powerful intellect and original views 
been permitted to write in the British Eney- 
clopedias. The French Encyclopedias were 
the project of philosophers desirous to unite 
their forces for the promotion of certain objects, 
—those of Britain, speculations of traffic, in- 
tended to be safe and saleable, with as great a 
degree of excellence as might be combined with 
those preliminary conditions. The first intellects 
of the age were thus excluded from their pages. 
The morals and jurisprudence of Bentham, and 
the philosophy of Godwin, would have been in- 
admissible, expounded by themselves; the science 
of Priestley would probably have been considered 
as tainted by what Sir Jame- Mackintosh calls the 
“ unhappy impression which Priestley has made.” 
These large works are, in facet, respectable com. 
pilations, but they have never been the vehicles 
of original opinion or bold speculation in any 
region of morals, polities, or philosophy. Nor is 
Sir James Mackintosh any exception to the fixed 
and necessary principle on which they must be 
conducted, 

The greatest distinction in Parliament which 
Sir James Mackintosh attained, in his first years 
of public service, was being the fellow-labourer 
of Sir Samuel Romilly, in the mitigation of the 
sanyguinary horrors of the penal law, and parti- 
cularly the unchristian and inhuman barbarities 
which attended executions for treason. His early 
studies gave him the desire and power of speak- 
ing on all questions relating to international law; 
which were of frequent occurrence about the con. 
clusion of the war, and during the first move- 
ments of the Holy Alliance. His views of fo- 
reign policy were gradually becoming more li- 
beral ; and after he came into Parliament for 
the Duke of Devonshire’s borough of Knares- 
borough, if not a violent he was a decided Whig, 
and often appeared on the liberal side of popular 
questions. He opposed the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill, which is now about expiring ; and against 
the Alien Act he made a yearly protest. Against 
Jarge standing armies Sir James spoke in the 
best spirit of the ancient Whigs; he was the 
enemy of the slave-trade, and the advocate of 
Catholic emancipation, The transfer of Genoa, 
the blockade of the ports of Norway, and the state 
of Poland, furnished occasions for eloquent and 
popular declamation ; and his strenuous efforts to 
ameliorate the criminal law relating to Bank for- 
geries, ster the death of Sir Samuel Romilly, to 
whomheand Mr. Brougham succeeded as reformers 
of this branch of our faulty institutions, may be set 
down as positive and tangible benefits conferred 
on humanity. None of his speeches in Parliament 
gained more universal approbation than that 
which he delivered on the conduct of the British 
army at Washington, which he denounced with 
just reprobation :—* It was,” he said, ‘“ an at- 
tuck not against the strength or the resources of a 
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state, but against the national honour and publie 
affections of a people. After twenty-five years 
of the fiercest warfare, in which every great 
capital of the European Continent had been 
spared, he had almost said respected, by enemies, 
it was rese:ved for England to vjolate all that 
decent courtesy towards seats of national dignity, 
which, in the midst of enmity, manifests the re. 
spect of nations for each other, by an expedi. 
tien principally directed against palaces of go. 
vernment, halls of legislation, tribunals of jus. 
tice, repositories of the muniments of property, 
and of the records of history ; objects, among 
civilized nations, exempted from the ravages of 
war, and severed as far as possible even from its 
accidental operation,—because they contribute 
nothing to the means of hostility, but are conse. 
crated to purposes of peace, and minister to the 
common and perpetual interest of all human se. 
ciety.” But we leave this speech to the study of 
Major Pringle and his advocates, It made Sir 
James exceedingly popular with the Americans ; 
for men of all shades of opinion in the United 
States sympathized, in warm indignation, at the 
wanton outrage and premeditated insult to the 
national feelings and honour which he eluquently 
stigmatized, 

If Dr. Parr was the wholesale epitaph-monger, 
Sir James Mackintosh was not less the obituary. 
orator of the last generation. Some of his fune- 
ral orations were delivered in Parliament, as 
that on Grattan—others through the press. To 
him the memories of Fox, Canning, and his early 
friend, Hall, are indebted for eulogies. A species 
of composition and oratory, unavoidably pervad- 
ed by pedantry and exaggeration, if not tainted 
with falsehood, flattery, and execrable taste, 
could not be rendered tolerable even by the ta- 
lentsof Mackintosh. His most elaborate effort, 
the character of Canning, published in the 
‘* Keepsake,” is his happiest attempt in a difficult 
branch of literature, already languishing and soon 
to be proscribed. History and Time remain to 
pronounce their impartial flat on character, Un- 
til that is done, public men, in modern days, must 
be content to let their deeds speak for them. 

During the Canning administration, the Gude. 
rich abortion, and the vigerous Catholic-Emanci- 
pation period of Wellington and Peel, Sir James 
Mackintosh lent ministers the general support 
given by all the moderate Whigs. Though his opi- 
nions on the popular, but often inconclusive topics 
we have specified, were liberal, the early Secretiry 
of ** The London Corresponding Society of the 
Friends of the People” had as completely forgot- 
ten the necessities of a sweeping reform in the 
louse of Commons, as others of his associates of 
that period. To effect a thorough and effectual 
reform in the representation of the people was 
to begin at the beyinning :—to aim at the root of 
the Upas-tree of corruption was ¢emanded;—they 
thought it safer to nibble at a few of the rotten 
branches, or the excrescences on its trunk, But 
Earl Grey came into office ; and Sir James, now 
fora dozen years, a Whig nominee in Parliament, 
was appointed Commissioner for the Affairs of In- 
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dia ;and when the time came, supported the Re- | riage airing,) and his state became worse, His 
form Bill. “Sir James Mackintosh,” says his | debility increased, with pains in the head and 
biographer, ‘‘ now returned, or was borne back, | limbs. Those pains gave way to brain fever and 
to the principles of the Vindicie Gallice of his | delirium. His condition became hopeless. He 
, youth, after furty years’ renuneiation of them, | fell into a state of insensibility, which continued 
It was understood that he relapsed into his early | to his death, on the 30th of May.” Sir James 
creed, not from experience, conviction, the force | Mackintosh was, at his death, in his sixty-sixth 
of popular opinion, or the spirit of the time, but | year. He was buried at Hampstead. 
from being bound in the wake of the administra- On being elected member for Nairnshire, Sir 
tion. This is not improbable. It is not in the | James Mackintosh, in full-blown reputation, vi- 
decline of life that men enlarge their views of | sited Scotland. He again returned in 1822, when 
popular privilege, and catch the fearless spirit of | he was chosen Lord Rector of Glasgow Univer- 


\ democracy ; and opinions once entertained and | sity —This honorary office he filled in the suc- 
| renounced, are ever regarded with something | ceeding year. 
like disgust.”—This is humiliating. Sir James The notices that have appeared of the life of Sir 


Mackintosh, after forty years, affected to acqui- | James have hitherto been almost unqualified pa- 
esce in the opinions he had renounced and stig- | negyric, such as he often dealt out unsparingly 
matized, because the appointment of Commis- | himself, to the living and the successful. The pre- 
sjoner for the Affairs of India had “ bound him in | sent memoir, which avoids the besetting sin of 
the wake of an administration,” which could not | works of this nature, may, on some points, be 
exist for a day without embracing those danger- | deemed harsh or acrimonious, It seems to us 
vus opinions and untried theories, which, for a | as if a few crude softening effects had been 
selfish cause, now found in him and others strenu- | thrown in, under this impression, for they do not 
ous advocates! But whatever were the actuating | harmonize well with the tone of the production, 
motives, the doctrines advanced were sound, and | The writer appears to have begun his task with 
the pleading forcible. To the boroughmongers, | the idea, that his subject was over-estimated as 
whom Sir James, averse to uncourtly phrase, | a lawyer, an orator, and a man of general learn- 
uniformly termed “the great proprietors,” he | ing and accomplishment ; and to have written 
addressed this memorable advice,—*< Above all | under the conviction, that truth is the great end 


) : other considerations, I should dare to advise | of all biography. He has analyzed the different 
) these great proprietors to cast from them those | works of Sir James, examined his conduct at the 
| reasonings which would involve property in the | great epochs of his life, and come to the conelu- 
approaching downfal of political abuse. If they | sion that, though ‘he assuredly deserved his 

assent to the doctrine, that political privilege is | high reputation, the world or the public has 
property, they must be prepared for the inevi- | rarely been so liberal ;” that “ he was estimated 
table consequence, that it is no more unlawful to | by what he promised, rather than by what he 


violate property than to resume a delegated | achieved.  Constitutionally indolent, and con- 


, trust. The suppressionof the dependent boroughs | demned to pass, under a distant enervating sun, 
, is at hand, It will be the truest wisdom | seven years of that precious stage of life and in- 
; of the great proprietors, the natural guardians | tellect, which combines vigorous manhood with 
a of the principle of property, to maintain, to ile mature experience, he has left only sketches 
, culeate, to enforce, the essential distinetion be- | and fragments to sustain the reputation of a first- 
' tween it and political trust, if they be desirous | rate publicist, philosopher, critic, and historian.” 

hot to arm the spoilers whom they dread with | As a public character, in a trying period for pub- 

arguments which they can never consistently | lie virtue, we may at least affirm, that his opi- 
: answer.” In the winter of 1831-2, Sir James | nions never, at any one time, stood in the way of 
; Mackintosh took almost no part in the business | his advancement. Nor is it necessary thata philo- 
‘ befure Parliament. His time was divided be- | sopher or a literary character should not be per- 

tween his official duties and the composition of mitted to retain his political neutrality inviolate ; 
‘ his great work, and his health was delicate, | but the man who, at one period a violent refor- 
y “ The proximate cause of his last illness was | mer, could so suddenly be converted into an 
‘ accidental. About the middle of March, 1832, | alarmist, and again, much later, return to the 
. a he experienced at dinner a sudden difficulty of early faith he had openly deserted, and bitterly 
e deglutition and respiration.” A morsel of chicken | inveighed against, every change being to the 
f Which he was eating was supposed to remain in thriving side, does not evince a very stoical or cy- 
1 F his throat. The proper remedies were tardily ap- | nical temper, nor an impracticable virtue. Manya 
$ 4 plied, and the obstruction removed, but his health | public man has fallen into similar errors, The 
f E suffered, as the surgeon first called in seems to | worldteems with renegade Whigs ; as, if Whig 
y have mistaken the case, if, as is stated, he said | rule be protracted for seven years, or for less time, 
n ; bo such obstruction existed as that afterwards | it will inevitably do with turn-coat Tories; but 
t a removed by proper treatment. He rallied after | considerable literary talent, some power as an ora- 
. this: but never recovered farther than the dan. | tor, a mild and urbane temper, and great social 
, cerous stage, when the feclingof returning health | good nature, does not always, as in the case of Sir 
yo | and strength prompts to undue exertion. “ Pre. | James Mackintosh, raise them, whether a Scarlett 


“uming too much upon returning health, he, in | or a Lyndhurst, into “first-born of earth,” “demi- 


ne instance, remained out too long, (on a car- | gods of Fame.” In this consisted his peculiar feli- 
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city ; the wo pronounced against the man, of whom 
all men speak well, did not reach him living. 
His unweighed political reputation lasted out his 
day. No one will deny that he was arf able and 
an amiable man ; not so venal as men in general 
are found—not sordid as the world goes; but 
yet of easy nature, of very easy public virtue ; 
and without any one of those lofty and stern 
qualities which should form the character of him 
who is to be held up as a model and pattern to 





young men entering on public life : not one, the | 
contemplation of whose entire course warrants | 


the injunction, “ Go ye and do so likewise.” 
Our author concludes with an estimate of Sir 


James Mackintosh as an historian, an orator, and | 


a talker. The notice, it is obvious, has been 
drawn out to the length it occupies, 
consideration of the high place assigned to its 


subject, as a leading intelligence and ornament of 


his age and nation, than from the writer's personal | 


Asa| 


conviction of the validity of those claims. 
politician, we have already cited his opinion of 
the leading points in the career of Sir James. 
“As an historian,” it is said, “ he thought too 
much of discoursing and too little of narrating. 
Instead of relating events and circumstances, he 
takes them up as subjects of disquisition. He is 
luminous and copious, but diffuse, and only not 
irrelevant.......... He was not formed by nature, 
or by discipline, in person or in faculty, for an 
accomplished orator. His person and gestures 
were robust and graceless, but without awkward- 
ness or embarrassment. His countenance was 
strongly marked, without flexibility or force of | 


more by the | 





j 
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expression. His voice was monotonous and un. 
tunable at all times ; and when he became ener. 
getic, or rather unguarded, a provincial en. 
nunciation impaired the correctness and yul. 
garized the dignity of his vocabulary and style, 
s budeaessd cement ...He wanted the oratorical tem. 
perament. He was vehement without passion, 
humane without pathos ; he took comprehensive 
and noble views, without imagination or fancy, 
For a vigorous dialectican, he was too diffuse, 
He did not employ either the artifices of rheto. 
ric, or the forms of logic ; the syllogism of Can. 
ning, or the dilemma like Brougham. Conversa. 
tion was a talent in the last century. It has be- 
come an art............ Few arts are more difficult, 
and Sir James Mackintosh had the reputation of 
a master init. He was rich and various, with. 
out being ambitious or prolix. He had known 
many eminent or remarkable persons in publie 
life, literary and political, of whom he related 
anecdotes and traits of character, with facility 
and precision,” 

We are compelled to close abruptly, and before 
approaching the history. The mystery connect- 
ed with it is, Why a writer so frequently opposed 
in opinion to Sir James Mackintosh, and so op. 
posite in feeling and predilection, should have 
been chosen to conclude his great labour? and 
| why, above all, one should have assumed the task 
who so little sympathises in his admiration of the 
Hero of the Revolution, and its chiefs, as to be- 
tray partiality as strong on the one hand as Sir 
James does on the other. 





ON THE 


One of the arguments the most frequently 
urged in defending the restrictions upon the im- 
portation of corn, is, that land is taxed in a pe- 
culiarly severe manner, and that therefore, the 
landholders are entitled, as a matter of right, 
to have such a duty imposed on corn imported 
as will compensate them for these peculiar bur- 
dens. The obvious answer to this argument is, 
that if such peculiar burdens exist, they ought 
to be removed ; and not, that because the corn 
of this country is taxed, that imported from 
other countries should be equally taxed. In the 
present state of Europe, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to this country that food should be 
procured for our manufacturers as cheaply as 
possible ; for it is by having cheap food alone, 
that they can compete for any number of years, 
with the 
their rivals on the Continent. It is therefore of 
much consequence to ascertain whether there 
are any peculiar burdens on the land, which 
tend to enhance the price of food ; for if there 
are, their speedy removal is of paramount im- 
portance to the country. 

POOR-RATES AND COUNTY-RATES, 
The first, and most important of these alleged 


increasing activity and industry of | 
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burdens, are the poor-rates and county-rates, 
which amounted in England and Wales, in the 
year 1832, to L.8,622,920. If we assume the 
proportions in which the tax was levied, to have 
been the same as it was in the year ending 25th 
March, 1826, then of 1000 parts, there were— 





Paid from the Jand, . .  . 1.688 
From dwelling-houses, .  . 261 
From mills, factories, &e. . 37 
From manorial profits, —— 14 
1000 


Now, it will be remarked, that the assertion so 
often made, that nearly the whole of the poor- 
rates and county-rates falls on the land is incor- 
rect, fora considerable proportion of them is 
paid by the proprietors of dwelling-houses and 
factories. But in reality, the burden of the poor- 
rates is much less than it appears. Of the 
1,.7,036,969 expended in 1822 in England and 
Wales for the relief of the poor, it is hardly an 
exagyeration to say that one-half of that sum is 
in reality the wages of labour. This arises from 
the pernicious manner in which the poor-laws 
are administered throughout a great part of Eng- 
land. In 1795, the price of grain rose more than 
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fifty per cent. above the average of the four pre- 
ceding years ; thus, the average price of wheat 
for these four years, was 53s.; and, in 1795, it 
was Sls. 6d. In consequence of this sudden rise, 
great distress was occasioned among the rural po- 
pulation ; and to alleviate this distress, the ma- 
gistrates of Berkshire fell upon an expedient, 
which was quickly adopted in other counties, and 
which has been attended with the most pernici.. 
ous results. They issued tables, showing the 
wages every labouring man ought, in their opi- 
nion, to receive, varying with the price of bread, 
and the number of his family. Thus, it was ge- 
nerally assumed, that every labourer should have 
a gallon-loaf of standard wheaten bread, each 
week, for every member of his family, and one 
over—that is, four loaves for three persons, five 
for four, and so on. Suppose that the gallon- 
loaf costs Is. 6d., and that the average rate of 
wages is 8s. per week; then, an industrious 
unmarried labourer will get 8s., and he is not 
entitled to any parochial allowance: but another, 
who has a wife and four children, is entitled to 
seven gallon loaves, which cost 10s. 6d., and as 
his wages are only 8s., he draws the difference, 
2s. 6d. weekly, from the poor-rates. <A third 
labourer has a wife and six children, and, conse- 
quently, requires nine gallon-loaves, which cost 
13s. 6d., so that he receives, weekly, 5s. 6d. from 
the poor-rates. Neither is it of any consequence 
whether he be an industrious man, who is, con- 
sequently, in full employment, or an idle, disso- 
lute vagabond, whom no one will employ. 
Whether he work or be idle, he is sure of ob. 
taining 13s. 6d. a-week, as the number of his 
family entitles him to the value of nine gallon- 
loaves. In this manner it is a matter of indif- 
ference to the labourer what is the rate of his 
wages, and their amount is, consequently, re- 
duced much below what it would be, had the 
poor-rates not existed ; and we are therefore jus- 
tied in concluding, that if the poor-rates had 
heen lower, the wages of labour would have been 
higher, and that a great part of the sums now 
expended in the support of the poor, would have 
been consumed in the payment of higher wages 
tu the agricultural labourers. But, further, the 
poor-rates act directly in keeping down wages. 
In the late Report of the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners, there are numerous instances of wages 
being paid in part out of the poor-rates. Thus, 
in the parish of Ewhurst in Essex, it is stated, 
that the farmers turn off their men, or refuse to 
employ them at fair wages, thereby causing a 
surplus fraudulently; they then take the men 
from the parish at reduced rates, paid out of the 
poor-rates. In the parish of North Melton, 
Devonshire, an agreement is mentioned as havy- 
ing been made between the farmers and the ves- 
try, to pay the paupers 7d. a-head, the rest of 
their wages to be made up out of the rates. It 
is added, that the farmers used to pay a larger 
proportion of the wages. 

We take no notice of the effect the present 
absurd administration of the poor-laws has in 
tiving a factitious stimulus to population ; but it 
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is evident, that asa labourer with a family is in a 
much better condition, as far as his right to re- 
lief from the poor-rates is concerned, than an 
unmarried man, population must be increased at 
a greater rate than it would otherwise be, and 
the price of wages must be reduced, while the 
poor-rates are increased by a redundant rural 
population. | 

But what is the cause of the great increase of 
the poor-rates within the last half century? 
Why, nothing else than the high price of food 
occasioned by the corn-laws, and the misman- 
agement of the poor-rates by the landowners 
themselves. We have seen how the sudden rise 
in the price of grain in 1795 gave an accelerated 
movement to the increase of this burden. The 
connexion between the price of grain and the 
amount of poor-rates can be shown at all times ; 
but we shall take a period when the fluctuations 
in the price of grain were considerable. 


Period. Wheat per Expended for relief 
Average. Quarter. of the Poor, 
s. D. £. 
1748.49.50 ... 27 ll... 689,971 
1775-6 -. 45 OO. ... 1,530,800 


1801-2-3 ... 64 8 .. 4,077,891 
1812-13 ... 195 5 .. 6,656,106 
1813-14  ... 108 9 ... 6,294,581 
IS14-15 .. 7311 ... 5,418,846 
1815-16 ... 64 4 ... 5,724,839 


1816-17 .. 7510... 6,910,925 
1817-18 ... OF 9 ... 7,870,801 
1818.19 ... S84 1... 7,516,704 
1819-20 + 73 O .- F,330,966 
1820-21 ... 65 F ... 6,959,251 
1821-22 ... 54 S$ ... 6,358,704 
1822.23 .— 68S ... eee 
1823.24 ... 51 9... 5,736,900 
1824.25 ... 62 O ... 5,786,989 
1825-26 ... 66 6 ... 5,928,505 


We might bring the table down to the latest 
period, and we would find the same general re. 
sult shown ; that as the price of grain rises, poor- 
rates increase, and as the price of grain falls, 
they diminish. It could hardly have been sup- 
posed, considering the number of disturbing 
causes in operation, that this result could be so 
uniform as the above table proves it to be. To 
say nothing of the prosperous or unprosperous 
state of our manufactures, there is a cause which 
is always powerfully operating to counteract the 
general rule. When the price of grain is high, 
farmers are in good spirits, and they set about 
actively improving their farms, by making 
roads, drains, new buildings, and numerous other 
operations. These operations give employment 
to many labourers who might otherwise be a bur- 
den on the poor-rates. When the price of grain 
falls, improvements are put a stop to, and the 
farmer confines his operations to the mere tilling 
of the soil, by his ordinary farm servants, and 
thus the number of people employed by him are 
quickly reduced one-third or one-half. The 
connexion between the price of grain and the 
amount of the poor-rates, however, only holds 


good when periods near each other are taken 
T2 
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into view, for the maladministration of the poor- 
laws by the landowners continually tends to en- 
courage immorality, idleness, and crime, and to 
the spread of a vicious pauper population through- 
out the land. 

Nor is it possible in the consideration of the 
causes of the increase of pauperism, to overlook 
another mode, in which the landowners augment 
the evil. We have only to mention the game- 
laws to express what we mean. It appears from 
parliamentary returns, that from the year 1820 
to 1826, 12,000 individuals were committed to the 
county jails of England and Wales, for offences 
against the game-laws. Last year there were up- 
wards of 3000. In November, 1831, there were no 
fewer than 598 persons in jail at one time in Eng- 
land alone for such offences. It is needless to ex- 
patiate on the effect of such a system on the poor- 
rates. From what other fund can the wives and 
children of these thousands of men, imprisoned 
for joining in the sports of the landed aristocracy, 
be supported ? How much must the county-rates 
be increased, by the apprehension, trial, and main- 
taining in prison, of such an army of poachers ! 
The mere maintenance of a prisoner in the Eng- 
lish jails, costs L.40 per annum ; and at the time 
of the return, in November, 1831, some men had 
been in jail upwards of six years for powching. 

We trust, therefore, we have shown that, if 
the landowners are burdened with a large pro- 
portion of the pocr-rates, it is nothing !ut what 
is just and reasonable. If they must have a high 
price of grain, high rents, low waves, and the 
game protected to enable them to enjoy the sports 
of the field, they must give some equivalent for 
these advantages and pleasures, That equiva. 
lent is the poor-rates ; and, instead of grumbling 
that they pay so much of them, the industrious 
classes are entitled to complain that the whole is 
not laid upon their shoulders. By the corn-laws, 
the people are at once starved and kept in idle- 
ness, for they are thereby virtually prohibited 
for working for the people of other nations, who 
would not only give them high wages for their 
labour but cheap food for their subsistence. — In 
as much, therefore, as tithes are not a burden 
on the landowners, but a separate property in 
the church or lay impropriator, the poor-rates 
are the patrimony of the poor ; and where is the 
aristocrat that will prevent them doing what 
they like with their own? But, farther, poor- 
rates are no new burden. No one can say he 
purchased his estate on the understanding that 
it was not to be subjected to them. They have 
been in full force in England, since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth at least, and great as their in- 
crease has been, it is far from certain, that if 
we go back for a century or a century and a- 
half, that the increase of rents has not been still 
greater, 

THE TITHES. 

The next burden which is said to press pecu- 
liarly upon land is tithes, which, it is estimated, 
amount to three millions a-year. Now tithes 
have been known and levied in England for at 
least a thousand vears, and all the present land- 
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proprietors have acquired their estates under 
that burden. To complain of being forced to 
pay tithes, is as ridiculous as for a land-proprie- 
tor to complain that his neighbour’s field is not 
hisown. When he purchased the estate, he did 
not pay for the whole of it: he only paid for 
nine-tenths: and to give the landholder the 
tithes, or, what is the same thing, to allow him 
to levy a tax on foreign grain, to compensate 
him for the payment of them, is to give him an 
advantage at the expense of the community to 
which he has not the shadow of a claim. But it 
is asserted that tithes have greatly increased 
within the last half-century. This is perfectly 
true ; but they have not increased more rapidly 
than rent. We have on this point an authority 
which the landholders will not dispute. The 
Board of Agriculture sent circulars throughout 
England, for inquiring into the expense of rais. 
ing corn for three different periods, 1790, 1803, 
and 1813 ; and the following is the result of the 
averages of these returns, in as far as rent and 
tithes are concerned, as laid before the Commit. 
tee of Agriculture, in 1814, by Mr. Arthur 
Young, then Secretary of the Board of Agricul. 
ture. 


1790 1803 1813 
Rent, ... £88 6 3... £121 2 7... £161 12 7 
Tithe... 2014 1... 26 8 0... 38 17 3 


These numbers are as nearly propo:tional as 
could be expected in such an investigation ; and 
they show that the assertion, that tithes bear a 
greater proportion to the rent now than former. 
lv, is unfounded, 

THE LAND-TAX. 

The third tax which is held out to be peculiar. 
ly burdensome to the landholder, is the land- 
tax. Many, no doubt, imagine that this tax is 
levied exclusively on the land ; a mistake which 
the landholders seem very willing to allow to 
remain uncontradicted. But what is the fact ? 
“In England the land-tax is raised first on per- 
sonal estates, to the extent of 4s. in the pound, 
viz., 20s, for every L.100, in money, or in goods 
of that value. 2dly, On offices and pensions, to 
the extent of 4s. for every 20s, of yearly income. 
3dly, On real estates, including every species of 
property or income arising out of, or connected 
with land.” * In Scotland, the tax is levied “ On 
money rent, victual rent, casualties paid by 
tenants, salmon fishings, and other fishings, 
whereby there is a yearly profit.” In burghs, 
the rule laid down is, ‘¢ That every person within 
burgh, shall be taxed and stented according to 
the avuil and quantity of his rent, living, goods, 
and gear, which he hath within burgh. By the 
first, is meant the rent of houses, by the second, 
the profit of trade, or of a calling, and the last 
explains itself. Thus, within burgh the in- 
habitants pay land-tax according to their sup- 
posed personal property.” —[ Hutcheson. } 

Now, with regard to the amount of this tax: 
By the Ninth Article of the Treaty of Union, 
it is provided, that, ‘‘ Whenever the sum of 





* Hutcheson's Justice of the Peace, Vol. IIJ., p. 9. 
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L.1,997,763, 8s. 44d, shall be raised by the land- 
tax in England, that Scotland shall be charged, 
by the same act, with a further sum of L.48,000, 
free of all charges, as the quota of Scotland to 
such tax ; and so proportionally for any greater 
or less sum raised in England, by any tax on 
land, and other things usually charged together 
with the land.” From the land-tax being partly 
redeemed, the total amount collected for the 
year ending 5th January, 1832, was only,—for 
England, L.1,133,222,—for Scotland, L.33,944, 
—in all, L.1,167,167. The exact proportions 
paid by the land and by the towns, we have not 
at hand the means of determining, but we ob- 
serve that the cities of London and Westminster 
(not including the county of Middlesex) pay 
L.186,491, about a tenth of the whole amount, 
while some extensive counties do not pay 
L.20,000. In Seotland the tax is collected ac- 
cording to the proportions fixed before the Union; 
and we observe, from one of the Scotch Acts, 
1690, c. 6, that, of a monthly assessment of 
L.72,133 Scots, L.4,000 was imposed on the City 
of Edinburgh, and L.1,440 upon Glasgow,—pro- 
portions which show the comparative wealth of 
these cities at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Inconsiderable as the City of Edinburgh 
was at that time, it paid a greater proportion of 
the tax than the whole county, which was assessed 
at L.3,183 Scots. To illustrate farther the in- 
correctness of the assertion that the land-tax is 
paid exclusively by the landowners, we may take 
the case of property within the city and property 
within the county of Edinburgh. Within the 
city the tux is 2d. per pound, which is levied on 
three-fourths of the veal rental, with another 
halfpenny per pound for the expense of collec- 
tion; and it is only by the remarkable increase 
of the city that it has been so much reduced. 
The amount of tax on each county or burgh con- 
tinues permanent,—and, therefore, as houses are 
built the tax diminishes in proportion. At pre- 
sent the rental of the city is L.406,484, but in 
1750 it was only L.25,786, and then the land tax 
absorbed ten per cent. of the rent. Inthe county 
the rate is nearly 3s. per pound, but it is levied 
on the old valuation taken in the year 1649, which, 
fur the whole county, was L.191,054 Scots ; each 
pound Scots being 1-12th part of a pound ster- 
ling, or 20d. What proportion that old valuation 
bears to the real rental at present we may judge 
of from the fact, that it appears, from the pro- 
perty-tax returns, in the year 1811, the real ren- 
tal of the lands in the county, exclusive of the 
houses, was L..277,827,—so that the tax, as esti- 
mated by the real rental, is in reality much 
smaller on the county than the city. Sir John 
Sinclair estimates the tax over Scotland at 2d. 
per pound on the rental, an estimate which it 
Would be easy to show is above the truth. 

But where is the landowner who is entitled to 
complain of the land-tax ? Where is the land- 
owner whose ancestors acquired the land he now 
possesses, free of it? Taxes on land were for- 
mer}, the chief part of the publie revenue, 
whereas they do not at present form one thirti- 





eth part of it. In speaking of this tax, Black- 
stone remarks, ‘* The other ancient levies, (hy- 
dages, scutages, and talliages,) were in the na- 
ture of a medern land-tax ; for we may trace up 
the original of that charge as high as the intro- 
duction of our military tenures; when every 
tenant of a knight’s fee, was bound, if called on, 
to attend the King for forty days in every year, 
But this personal attendance growing trouble- 
some in many respects, the landowners found 
means of compounding for it, by first sending 
others in their stead, and in process of time by 
making a pecuniary satisfaction to the Crown in 
lieu of it. This pecuniary satisfaction at last 
came to be levied by assessments, at so much 
fur every knight’s fee, under the name of scut- 
ages, which appear to have been levied for the 
first time, in the fifth year of Henry the Se- 
cond, on account of his expedition to Toulouse.” 
That is to say, that a tax of the nature of the 
land-tax, has been levied in England from the 
year 1159. Of the same nature with scutages 
upon knights’ fees, were the assessments of hy- 
dages on all other lands ; and it is equally rea. 
sonable for the landowner to assert that the 
quit-rents, or feu-duties payable to the Crown, 
or the rents received from the Crown lands, 
are a tax upon agriculture, as that the land-tax 
is. 

The truth is, that there is not a country in 
Europe in which the land is so lightly taxed as 
in Britain. In France, the land pays one. 
fourth of the public revenue, or about ten mil. 
lions sterling. In Prussia, and in Poland, the 
land-tax absorbs twenty-five per cent, of the 
rents; and it is the principal source of revenue 
in Austria, Bavaria, and most of the other con. 
tinental States. Although, since the Union, the 
rental of Great Britain has increased ten or fif. 
teen-fold, the land-tax has never been increased, 
and hence the burden is at present little more 
than nominal. If a land-tax, therefore, increases 
the price of grain, the British landowner ought 
to be able to undersell all Lurope, because in no 
country are the lands so lightly taxed, 

These remarks apply both to England and 
Scotland ; though in the latter country poor-rates 
are almost unknown in the rural parishes, and 
tithes have been nearly everywhere long ago 
commuted for a small payment. But what is te 
be said with regard to Lreland, whose members 
were so eager in the late debate, in opposing the 
removal of the restrictions on the importation of 
foreign food? Ireland has neither poor-rates 
nor land-tax ; and if the English landowner is 
entitled to a protecting duty as it is called, he 
ought to have such a duty imposed, not only on 
importations from foreign countries, but on im. 
portations from Ireland. It may be very conve. 
nient forthe Irish landowners to have secured to 
them, as at present, the monopoly of the British 
market against foreigners; but if there be any 
foundation in the statement, that the landown-. 
ers of England are burdened in a peculiar man- 
ner, then justice will not be done, unless the 
same duty is imposed on Irish as on foreign 
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grain, while at the same time the impoverished 
population of Ireland are allowed to import grain 
without restriction, and without duty, from every 
part of the world. We hope that before the 
question again comes before Parliament, the 
Irish members will consider, whether they can 
with any decency reiterate some of the argu- 
ments they used at the last debate. 
THE MALT-DUTY. 

But we have not done with what the land- 
owners enumerate among the peculiar burdens 
on land. Taking the hint from the West In- 
dian planters, who used clamorvusly to assert 
that they contributed seven or eight millions to 
the revenue of Great Britain, because they sent 
sugar, rum, and coffee, to this country, on which 
seven or eight millions of duty were paid by the 
consumers, the landowners claim the malt-duty 
as a peculiar burden on them, They, it seems, 
are taxed nearly five millions annually on this 
single item. If this statement be correct, they 
are still farther oppressed. If the malt-tax be a 
burden, so are the duties levied on British spi- 
rits ; and this will add five millions more to the 
burdens of the already distressed agriculturist. 
To these should be added the duty on starch, 
tiles, bricks, &c.; and then let us see how the 
account stands, 


Malt-Duties, ° a £5,000,000 
Duties on British Spirits, - 5,000,000 
Starch, &c. &c., - 500,000 
Land-Tax, ~ © 2,000,000 
Tithes, o 3,000,000 
Poor-Rates and County-Rates, 8,000,000 





£23,500,000 


Now, assuming, with a late writer inthe Edin- 
burgh Review, that the whole produce of grain 
in Great Britain is 42 millions, it will require, to 
compensate the landowners for their “ peculiar 
burdens,” an average duty on all kinds of grain, 
not of 5s, a quarter, as he asserts, but at least 
12s. a quarter, that is to say 20s. on wheat, and 
on other grain in proportion ; and the same 
amount of drawback, or rather bounty on expor- 
tation, for it is proposed to pay the drawback 
not merely on foreign grain, on which duty has 
been paid, being exported, but also on the export 
of British grain. 

But let us examine a little more narrowly the 
bold assumption, that the malt-tax is a burden 
on the land; that is to say, that it is paid, not 
by those who consume the malt, but by those on 
whose lands the barley grows which is converted 
into the malt. This doctrine gives new and im- 
portant views of finance, and of the sources of 
the national revenue, We always supposed that 
the public revenue of this country had been rais- 
ed from our own population, but it will be found 
that the greater part of it is paid by foreigners, 
Thus, the Chinese produce tea as our landowners 
produce barley ; therefore the tea-duties, some 
three and a-half millions annually, are contri- 
buted by the Chinese tea-growers to support our 
national expenditure. Our fiscal exactions were 





formerly considered to be limited to our own do. 
minions : but not even the Great Wall can protect 
the Celestial Empire from our excisemen. We 
tax the Russian for the tar, tallow, flax, and 
hemp which he sends here ; and even the candle. 
duty was paid principally by him. In like man. 
ner we tax the Frenchman for his wines, the 
Italian for his silks, the American for his hides 
and cotton. In short, there is not a nation in the 
earth which does not contribute to our revenue ; 
and, instead of being the heaviest-taxed people 
in the world, we pay scarcely any taxes at all,— 
the money which we imagine comes out of our 
own pockets to support our navy, our army, our 
pension-list, and the other gewgaws of royalty, 
being in reality the generous contribution of 
foreigners, 


We trust we have said enough regarding the 
“ peculiar burdens” on land ; let us now turn 
for an instant to the burdens imposed on the 
country for the protection of agriculture; by 
which expression is, of course, always meant the 
keeping up the rents of land. Our limits do not 
permit us to go at any length into the subject, 
but we will just give a specimen :—Cattle, sheep, 
lambs, swine, as well as beef, mutton, lamb, and 
pork, are prohibited to be imported ; and bacon 
and hams pay 28s. a ewt., or 3d. a lb. But this 
enormous duty is not entirely prohibitory ; for 
from L.1500 to L.2000 a-year of revenue is deriv. 
ed from bacon and hams imported. Let us, 
therefore assume, that the price of butcher meat 
in this country is kept only three-halfpence a- 
pound higher than it would be, were the impor. 
tation of cattle, sheep, &c. and of butcher meat 
free ; then these three-halfpence a-pound are a 
tax levied for behoof of the landowners. Now, 
it has been found, by careful observations and 
calculations, that in Paris the consumption of 
meat for each individual is 86 Ibs. annually ; in 
Brussels it is 89, and in London 107: but let us 
take the consumption of the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland, at only $0 Ibs. each, then 
the tax on each individual for the benefit of the 
landowner is 120d., or 10s, per annum; and for 
24 millions the tax is L.12,000,000. About 24 
millions of gallons of British spirits are annu- 
ally consumed in Great Britain and Ireland. 
The duty on spirits made in Scotland is at pre- 
sent 3s. 4d a yallon, while the import duty on 
Geneva and brandy is 22s, 6d., and on rum 8s, 6d. 
per gallon. We may therefore assume, without 
exaggeration, that ls. 6d. per gallon is paid on 
each gallon of British spirits consumed, more 
than if the duties on foreign spirits were remov- 
ed; hence, from this source we have another 
L.1,875,000. About two and a-half millions of 
ewts. of tallow are annually consumed, of which 
one inillion is imported. The duty is 3s. 2d, per 
ewt., which, estimated on the home tallow con- 
sumed, is, in round numbers, anether quarter of 
amillion, If we add, for butter, cheese, eggs, 
rice, and innumerable smaller articles, on all of 
which high duties are levied, another quarter of 
a million, then THE ACCOUNT OF THE BURDENS 
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LEVIED ON THE PEOPLE FOR BEHOOF OF THE LAND- | 


owners stands, as follows :— 


Tax on Meat, ‘ ‘ £12,000,000 
— on Spirits, . , ‘ 1,875,000 
— on Tallow, R . 250,000 
— on Butter, Cheese, Eggs, 

Ke. , : , 250,000 





Carry over, £14,375,000 
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£14,375,000 





Brought over, 
Exclusive of the burden imposed 
by the Corn-laws, which can- 
not be estimated at less than 12,625,000 





£27 000,000 
Making a sum total, annually levied from the 
people for behoof of the landowners, of TwEenTY- 
SEVEN MILLIONS STERLING, 





SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS; FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM EATER. 


THE IRISH REBELLION, 


(Concluded from last Number, ) 


Oxe story was still current, and fre. 
quently repeated, at the time of my own resi- 
dence upon the scene of these transactions. It 
would not be fyir to mention it without saying, 
at the same time, that the Bishop, whose discre- 
tion was so much impeached by the affair, had 
the candour to blame himself most heavily, and 
always applauded the rebel for the lesson he had 
viven him; but still it serves to show the con- 
tayiousness of that blind spirit of aristocratic 
haughtiness which then animated the Roval party. 
The case was this:—Day after day the Royal 
forces had been accumulating upon military posts 
in the neighbourhood of Killala, and could be 
descried from elevated stations in that town. 
Stories travelled simultaneously to Killala, every 
hour, of the atrocities which marked theiradvance; 


very 


many, doubtless, being fictions either of blind 
hatred, or of that ferocious policy which sought 
to make the rebels desperate, by involving them 
in the last extremities of guilt and massacre ; 


| dreadful interval to the Bishop, who became sen- 


sible of his own extreme imprudence the verymo- 
ment after the words had escaped him. How. 
ever, the man contented himself with saying, 
after a pause,—‘* A poor man’s cabin is to him 
as Valuable asa palace.” Itisprobable that this re- 
tort was far from expressing the deep moral indig- 
nation at his heart, thouyh his readiness of mind 
failed to furnish him with one more stinging. 
And in such cases all depends upon the first move- 
ment of vindictive feeling being broken. The Bi. 


_ shop, however, did not forget the lesson he had 


received, nor did he fail to blame himself most 
heavily,—not so much for his imprudence, as for 
his thoughtless adoption of a language expressing 
an aristocratic hauteur, which did not belong to 
his real character. ‘There was indeed at that 


moment no need that fresh fuel should be applied 


to the irritation of the rebels ; they had already 
declared their intention of plundering the town ; 


| and, as they added, “in spite of the French,” 


but, unhappily, too much countenanced as to | 


their general outline by excesses on the Royal 
part, already proved and undeniable. 
ment and the agitation increased every 
anongst the rebel occupants of IWillala, 
French had no power to protect, beyond the 
tnoral one of their influence as allies; 


hour 


and in 
the very crisis Of this alarming situation, a rebel 
caue to the Bishop with the news that the Royal 
cavalry was at that moment advancing from 
Sizo, and could be traced along the country by 
the line of blazing houses which accompanied their 
march, The Bishop, of course, doubted,—could 
not believe, and so forth. ‘* Come with me,” said 
the rebel. It was a matter of policy to yield, and 
his Lordship went. They ascended together the 
Needle-tower-hill, from the summit of which the 
Bishop now discovered that the fierce rebel had 
spoken but too truly. A line of smoke and fire 
ran over the country in the rear of a strong patrol 
Gaetached from the King’s forees. The moment 
Was critical; the rebel’s eye expressed the un- 
settled state of his feelings ; and, at that instant, 
the imprudent Bishop uttered a sentiment which 
to his dying day he could not forget. “ They,” 
said he, meaning the ruined houses, “ they 
are only wretched cabins.” The rebel mused, 
and for a few moments seemed in self-conflict ; a 


| as “abettors of the Protestants,” 
The fer- | 


The | 


whom they now regarded and openly denounced 
much more than 
as their own allies. 

Justice, however, must be done to the rebels 
If they 


were disposed to | lunder, they were found uni. 


as well as to their military associates, 


_formly to shrink from bloodshed and cruelty ; 





and yet from no want of energy or determina. 
“ The peasantry never appeared to want 
auimal courage,” says the Bishop, “ for they 
flocked together to meet danger whenever it 
Was expected. Had it pleased Heaven to be as 
liberal to them of brains as of hands, it is not 
easy to say to what length of mischief they might 
have proceeded ; but they were all along unpro- 
vided with leaders of any ability.” This is true ; 
and yet it would be doing poor justice to the 
Connaught rebels, nor would it be drawing the 
moral truly as respects this aspect of the rebel. 
lion, if their abstinence from mischief, in its 
worst form, were to be explained out of this de. 
fect in their leaders. Nor is it possible to sup. 
pose thisthe Jishop's meaning, though his words 
seem tu tend that way. For he himself else- 
where notices the absence of all wanton blood. 
shed, as a feature of this Connaught rebellion, 
most honourable in itself to the poor misguided 
rebels, and as distinguishing it very remarkably 


tion. 
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from the greater insurrection so recently crushed 
in the centre and the east. “It is a circum- 
stance,” says he, “ worthy of particular notice, 
that, during the whole time of this civil com- 
motion, not a single drop of blood was shed by 
the Connaught rebels, except in the field of war. 
It is true the example and influence of the 
French went a great way to prevent sanguinary 
excesses, But it will not be deemed fair to as- 
cribe to this cause alone the forbearance of 
which we were witnesses, when it is considered 
what a range of country lay at the mercy of the 
rebels for several days after the French power 
was known to be at an end.” 

To what then are we to ascribe the forbear- 
ance of the Connaught men, so singularly con- 
trasted with the hideous excesses of their brethren 
in the east? Solely to the different complexion 
of the policy pursued by Government. In Wex- 
ford, Kildare, Meath, Dublin, &c., it had been 
judged advisable to adopt, as a sort of precau. 
tionary police, not for the punishment, but for 
the discovery of rebellious purposes, measures of 
the direst severity ; not merely free-quarterings 
of the soldiery, with liberty (or even an express 
commission) to commit outrages and insults upon 
all who were suspected, upon all who refused to 
countenance such measures, uponall who presumed 
to question their justice; but even under colour 
of martial law, to inflict croppings and pitch- 
cappings, half-hangings, and the torture of the 
picketings ; to say nothing of houses burnt, and 
farms laid waste, things which were done daily 
and under military orders ; the purpose avowed 
being either vengeance for some known act of 
insurrection, or the determination to extort con- 
fessions. Too often, however, as may well be 
supposed in such utter disorganization of society, 
private malice on account of old family feuds, 
was the true principle at work. And many were 
thus driven by mere frenzy of just indignation, 
or, perhaps, by mere desperation, into acts of re- 
bellion which else they had not meditated. Now, 
in Connaught at this time, the same barbarous 
policy was no longer pursued ; and then it was 
seen, that unless maddened by ill-usage, the pea- 
gantry were capable of the very fullest self-con- 
trol. There was no repetition of the Enniscor- 
thy massacres ; and it was impossible to explain 
honestly why there was none, without, at the 
same time, reflecting back upen that atrocity 
some colour of palliation. 

These things duly considered, it must be 
granted that there was a spirit of unjustitiable 
violence in the Royal army on achieving their 
triumph. It is shocking, however, to observe 
the effect of panic, to excite and irritate the in- 
stincts of cruelty and sanguinary violence, even 
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goons as having dismounted, resigned the care 
of their horses to persons in the street, and pur. 
sued the unhappy fugitives from the mob, up 
stairs and down stairs, to the last nook of their 
retreat. The worst criminals could not be known 
as such ; and, even allowing that they could, 
vengeance so hellish and so unrelenting was not 
justified by houses burned or by momentary 
panics raised. Scenes of the same description 
were beheld upon the first triumph of the Royal 
cause in Connaught ; and but for Lord Cornwal. 
lis, equally firm before his success and moderate 
in its exercise, they would have prevailed more 
extensively. The poor rebels were pursued with 
a needless ferocity on the re-capture of Willala. 
So hotly, indeed, did some of the conquerors 
hang upon the footsteps of the fugitives, that 
both rushed almost simultaneously, pursuers and 
pursued, into the terror-stricken houses of Kil- 
lala ; and in some instances the ball meant for a 
rebel, told with mortal effect upon a loyalist, 
Here, indeed, as in other cases of this rebellion, 
in candour it should be mentioned, that the 
Royal army was composed chiefly of militia 
regiments, The Bishop of Willala was as. 
sured by an intelligent officer of the WNing’s 
army, that the victors were within a trifle of 
being beaten. I was myself told by a gentleman, 
who rode as a volunteer on that day, that, to the 
best of his belief, it was merely a mistaken order 
of the rebel chiefs, causing a false applieation of 
6 select reserve at a very critical moment, which 
had saved his own party from a decisive repulse. 
It may be added, upon almost universal testi- 
mony, that the re-capture of Killala was abused, 
not only as respected the defeated rebels, but 
elso as respected the loyalists of that towa, 
‘* The regiments that came to their assistance, 
being all militia, seemed to think that they had 
a right to take the property they had been the 
means of preserving, and to use it as their own 
whenever they stood in need of it. Their rapa- 
city differed in no respect from that of the re. 
bels, except that they seized upon things with 
less of ceremony and excuse, and that his Ma- 
jesty’s soldiers were incomparably superior to 
the Irish traitors in dexterity at stealing. In 
consequence, the town grew very weary of their 
guests, and were glad to see them march off to 
other quarters.” 

The military operations in this brief campaign 
were discreditable, inthe last degree, to the en- 
ergy, to the vigilance, and to the steadiness of 
the Orange army. Humbert had been a leader 
against the royalists of La Vendee, as well as on 


the Rhine; consequently he was an ambidex- 


_trous enemy—fitted equally for partisan war- 


| fare, and the tactics of regular armies, 


inthe gentlest minds. I remember well on occasion | 
g 


of the memorable tumults in Bristol, (autumn of 
1831,) that I, for my part, could not read, with- 
out horror and indignation, one statement made, 
I believe, officially at that time, which yet won 
the cordial approbation of some ladies who had 
participated in the panic. I allude to that part of 
the report which represents several of the dra- 





Keenly 
alive to the necessity under Ais circumstances of 
vigour and despatch, after occupying Killala en 
the evening of the 22d August, (the day of his 
disembarkation,) where the small garrison of 50 
men (yeomen and fencibles) had made a_ tole- 
rable resistance ; and after other trifling affairs, 
on the 26th, he had marched against Castlebar, 
with about 800 of his own men, and 1500, or 1000 
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of the rebels. Here was the advanced post of 
the Royalarmy. General Lake, (the Lord Lake 
of India,) and Major-General Hutchinson, (the 
Lord Hutchinson of Egypt,) had assembled upon 
this point a respectable force ; some say upwards 
of 4000, others not more than 1100; I heard 
from what may be considered respectable eye- 
witnesses, that the whole amount might be reck- 
oned fairly at 2500. The disgraceful result is 
wellknown: the French, marching all night over 
mountain roads, and through one pass which was 
thought impregnable, if it had been occupied by 
a battalion, instead of a captain’s guard, surpris- 
ed Castlebar on the morning of the 27th. Tsay 
« surprised,” for no word, short of that, can ex- 
ress the circumstances of the case. About two 
oclock in the morning, a courier had brought 
intelligence of the French advance ; but from 
some unaccountable obstinacy at head-quarters, 
such as had proved fatal more than either once 
or twice in the Wexford campaign, his news 
was disbelieved ; yet, if disbelieved, why, there- 
fore, neglected? = Neglected, however, it was ; 
and at seven, when the news was found to be 
true, the Royal army was drawn out in hurry and 
confusion to meet the enemy. The French, on 
their part, seeing our strength, looked for no 
better result for themselves than summary sur- 
render, more especially as our artillery was 
well served, and soon began to tell upon their 
ranks, Better hopes first arose, as they after- 
wards declared, upon observing that many of the 
troops firedin a disorderly way, without waiting 
for the word of command; upon this they took 
new measures: in a few minutes a panic arose ; 
and, in spite of all that could be done by the 
officers, the whole army ran, General Lake or- 
dered a retreat; and then the flight became ir- 
retrievable. The troops reached Tuam, 30 miles 
distant, on that same day ; and one small party 
of mounted men actually pushed on the next 
morning to Athlone, which is above 60 miles 
from Castlebar. Fourteen pieces of artillery 
were lost on this occasion. However, it oucht 
to be mentioned that some serious 
appeared afterwards for suspecting treachery : 


grounds 


most of those who had been reported ‘ missing,” 
on this first battle, having been afterwards ob- 
served in the ranks of the enemy,—where it is 
remarkable enough, (or perhaps it argues that 
not being fully relied on by their new allies, 
they were put forward on the most dangerous 
services,) all of these deserters perished to a 
man. Meantime, the new Lord Lieutenant, hav- 
ing his foot constantly in the stirrup, marched 
from Dublin without a moment's delay. 
of the 
fifty-six 


Dy means 


Which 
Very 


following morning he received the 


English miles in two days ; 
brought him to Kilbegean oa the 27th. 
early on the 

unpleasant news from Castlebar. { pon this he 
advanced to Athlone, meeting every indication 
of a routed and panic-struck army. Lord Lake 
Was retreating upon that town, and thought 
himself so little secure, even at this distance from 
the enemy, that the road from Tuam was covered 
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with strong patrels. Meantime, in ludicrous con- 


trast to these demonstrations of alarm, the 
French had never stirred an inch from Castle. 
bar. On the 4th of September, Lord Cornwallis 
was within fourteen miles of that place. Humbert, 
however, had previously dislodged towards the 
county of Longford. His motive for this move. 
ment was to co-operate with an insurrection in 
that quarter, which had just then broken out in 
strength. He was now, however, hemmed in by a 
large army of perhaps 25,000 men, advancing 
from all points, a few moves were all that re- 
mained of the game, played with whatever skill, 
Colonel Vereker, with about 300 of the Limerick 
militia, first came up with him, and skirmished 
very creditably, (September 6,) with part, or 
(as the Colonel always maintained) with the 
whole of the French army. Other affairs of tri- 
Vial importance followed ; and at length on the 
Sth of September, General Humbert surrender. 
ed with his whole army, now reduced to 844 
men, of whom 96 were officers, having lost, since 
their landing at Nillala, exactly 288 men. The 
rebels were not admitted to any terms; they 
pursued and cut down without merey. 
ilowever, it is pleasant to know, that from their 
ayility in escaping, this cruel policy was defeat. 
ed: not much above 500 perished : and thus 
were secured to the Royal party the worst re- 
sults of vengeance the fiercest, and clemency the 
most undistinguishing, without any one advan. 
taye of either. Some districts, as Laggan and 
Kris, were treated with martial rigour: the 
cabins being burned, and their unhappy tenants 
driven out into the mountains for the winter, 
Rigeur, therefore, there was; for the most 
humane politicians, erroneously as 1 conceive, 
believed it necessary for the army to leave be. 
hind some impressions of terror amongst the in- 
It is certain, however, that under the 
Lord Cornwallis, the standards of 
public severity were very much lowered, as com. 
pared with the previous examples in Wexford, 

The tardiness and slovenly execution of the 
whole service, meantime, was well illustrated in 
what follows :— 

Killala was not delivered from rebel hands 
until the 23d of September, notwithstanding the 
general surrender had occurred on the 8th, and 
then only in consequence of an express from the 
Bishop to General Trench, hastening his march, 
The situation of the Protestants was indeed cri- 
tical, Humbert had left three French officers to 
protect the place, but their influence gradually 
had sunk to a mere shadow, And plans of pil- 
lave, with all ite a¢tendant horrors, were daily 
debated. Under these circumstances, the French 
officers behaved honourably and courageously, 
“Yet,” says the Bishop, “the poor command. 
ant hod no reason to be pleased with the treat. 
ment he had received immediately after the ac. 
tion. He had returned to the castle for his 
sabre, and advanced with it to the gate, in order 
to deliver it up to some English officer, when it 
was seized and forced from his hand by a com. 
mon suldier of Fraser’s, He came in, got an- 
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other sword, which he surrendered to an officer, 
and turned to re-enter the hall. At this mo- 
ment a second Highlander burst through the 
gate, in spite of the sentinel placed there by the 
General, and fired at the commandant with an 
aim that’ was near proving fatal, for the ball 
passed under his arm, piercing a very thick 
door entirely through, and lodging in the jamb. 
Had we lost the worthy man by such an aeci- 
dent, his death would have spoiled the whole 
relish of our present enjoyment. He complained 
and received an apology for the soldier's behavi- 
our from his officer, Leave was immediately 
granted to the three French officers [left at Kil- 
Jala] to keep their swords, their effects, and 
even their bed-chambers in the house.” 

So terminated the Irish civil war of 1798; or, 
with reference to its local limitation, the Civil 
War of Connaught. But in the year 179s, Ire- 
land was the scene of two rebellions ; one inthe 
autumn, confined to Connaught,-—it is this which 
I have been circumstantially retracing,—and an- 
other in the latter end of spring, which spent its 
rage upon the county of Wexford. These two 
had no immediate connexion: that in Connaught 
was not the product of its predecessor ; each, in 
fact, resting upon causes however ultimately the 
same, had its own separate occasions and imme. 
diate excitements ; and each had its own separ- 
ate leaders and local agents. The one was a 
premature explosion of the great conspiracy con- 
ducted for the last five years by the Society of 
United Irishmen: the other was an unpreme- 
ditated effort in support of an abrupt and ill. 
timed foreign invasion, The general predisposing 
causes to rebellion were doubtless the same in 
both cases: but the exciting causes of the mo- 
ment were different in each. And, finally, they 
were divided by a complete interval of two 
months. 

One very remarkable feature there was, how- 
ever, in which these two separate rebellions of 
1798 coincided : that was—the narrow range, as 
to time, within which each ran its course. Nei- 
ther of them outran the limits of one lunar month. 
It is a fact, however startling, that each, though 
a perfect civil war in all its proportions, frequent 
in warlike incident, and the former rich in tra- 
gedy, passed through all the stages of growth, 
maturity, and final extinction, within one single 
revolution of the moon. For all the rebel move- 
ments, subsequent te the morning of Vinegar 
Hill, are to be viewed not in the light of man- 
wuvres made in the spirit of military hope, but 
as mere efforts of desperation, in the spirit of 
self-preservation, with the single purpose of reach- 
ing some ground having elbow-room sufficient, 
and other advantages, for general dispersion. 

The Connaught campaign,—because I myself, 
by residence on its central positions, aud by 








daily excursions, knew all its scenery and their 
exact limits, and because the alliance of a powerful 
nation raised it into more distinction as a chap- 
ter in civilized warfare,—I have dwelt upon at 
some length. The other though, philosophically 
speaking, a much more interesting war, and 
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worthy of a very minute investigation, I shall] 
crowd into a single page ; taking my excuse from 
the fact that I know the ground imperfectly, and 
only as ahasty traveller ; but, in reality, shrink. 
ing from a subject which caused me grief even 
at that age, and which causes me humiliation 
even yet. For all parties were then deep delin. 
quents: and the Government, that should have 
been so paternal and so willing to lead back its 
erring flock to the fold, as the first and the 
bloodiest in provocation, was the worst delin. 
quent of all. Doubtless there are, as against 
such a government there ought to be, great ca. 
lumnies afloat. But, when allowance has been 
made for all, there will still remain enough on 
record to establish this horrible fact, that the 
Government, in its immediate executive agents, 
seemed bent upon finding matter for punish- 
ment ; and tosuch an excess that, when these 
agents did not find it, they proceeded systema. 
tically to create it by provocation, by irritation, 
by torture—not denied, but avowed, proclaimed, 
rewarded,—and finally, for I reserve this as the 
consummation of the climax, by inflictions of 
personal degradation of a nature almost to justify 
rebellion. 

A few words will recapitulate this civil war, 
but each of these words may be taken as repre- 
senting a chapter. The war of American separa. 
tion it was which touched and quickened the 
dry bones that Jay waiting as it ‘were for life 
through every part of Christendom. The year 
1782, brought that war to its winding up; and 
the same year it was which called forth Grattan 
and the Irish volunteers. That Ireland saw her 
own case dimly reflected in that of America, and 
that sucha reference was moving in the national 
mind, appears from a remarkable fact in the 
history of the year which followed, In 1783, a 
haughty petition was addressed to the throne ou 
behalf of the Roman Catholics, by an association 
styling itself a Congress, Noman could suppose 
that a designation so ominously significant, had 
been chosen by accident ; and by the Court of 
England it was received, as it was meant, for an 
insult and a menace. What came next? The 
French Revolution. All flesh moved under that 
inspiration ; and the seed sown for the last ten 
vears in Ireland, now germinated too fast and too 
rankly for the policy of her situation. Conceal- 
ment or delay, compromise or temporizing, would 
not have been brooked, at this moment, by the 
fiery temperament of Ireland, but through the 
extraordinary composition, as well as extraordin- 
ary constitution of that secret society, into which 
the management of her affairs had now devolved. 
In the year 1792, as we are told, commenced, 
and in 1795, was finished, the famous association 
of United Triskhmen, By these terms commenced 
and finished, we are to understand not the pur- 
poses, or the arrangements of their conspiracy 
ayainst the existing government, but the net- 
work of organization, delicate as lace and strong 
as harness, which now enmeshed almost every 
province of Ireland, and knit the strength of 
her peasantry into unity and disposable divisions. 
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This, it seems, was completed in 1795. Ina 
complete history of these times, no one chapter 
would deserve so ample an investigation as this 
subtle web of association, rising’ upon a large 
base, multiplied in proportion to the extent of 
the county, and by intermediate links ascending 
to some unknown apex ; all so graduated, and in 
such nice dependency, as to secure the instan- 
taneous propagation upwards and downwards, 
laterally or obliquely, of any impulse ; and yet so 
effectually shrouded, that nobody knew more than 
the two or three individual agents in immediate 
juxtaposition with himself, by whom he commu- 
nicated with those above his head or below his 
feet. This organization, in fact, of the United 
Irishmen, combined the best features, as to skill, 
of the two most elaborate and most successful 
of all secret societies recorded in history ; one 
of which went before the Irish Society, and one 
followed it after an interval of five-and-twenty 
vears. These two are the Fehm-Gericht, or court 
of ban and extermination, which having taken 
its rise in Westphalia, is usually called the Se- 
cret Tribunal of Westphalia, and which reached 
its full development in the fourteenth century. 
The other is the Hetwria, ["Erasgse,] a society 
which, passing for one of pure literary dilettanti, 
under the seeret countenance of the late Capo 
d’Istria, (then a confidential minister of the 
(zar,) did actually succeed so far in hoaxing the 
Cabinets of Europe, that one-third of European 
Kings put down their names, and gave their aid, 
as conspirators against the Sultan of Turkey, 
whilst credulously supposing themselves honorary 
correspondents of a learned body for reviving 
the arts and literature of Athens. These two I 
call the most successful of all secret societies ; 
because both were arrayed against the existing 
administrations throughout the entire lands upon 
which they sought to operate. The German So- 
ciety disowned the legal authorities as too weak 
for the ends of justice, and succeeded in bringing 
the cognizance of crimes within their own secret 
yet consecrated usurpation, The Grecian Society 
tiuade the existing powers the final object of their 
hostility; lived unarmed amongst the very op- 
pressors, whose throats they had dedicated tu the 
sabre ; and, in a very few years, saw their pur- 
pose accomplished. 

The Society of United Irishmen combined the 
best parts in the organization of both these se- 
cret fraternities, and obtained their advantages. 
The Society prospered in defiance of the Govern- 
ment; nor would the Government, though armed 
with all the powers of the Dublin police, and of 
“tate thunder, have succeeded in mastering this 
Society ; but, on the contrary, the Society would 
assuredly have surprised and mastered the Go- 


vernment, had it not been undermined by the 


pertidy of a confidential brother. One instru. 
ment for dispersing knowledge, employed by the 
United Irishmen, is worth mentioning, as it is 
applicable to any cause, and may be used with 
much greater effect in an age when everybody is 
taught to read. They printed newspapers on a 
single side of the sheet, which were thus fitted 
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for being placarded against the walls. The ex- 
pedient had probably been suggested by Paris, 
where such newspapers were often placarded, 
and generally for the bloodiest purposes. But 
Louvet, in his Memoirs, mentions one conducted 
by himself on better principles: it was printed 
at the public expense ; and sometimes more than 
twenty thousand copies of a single number were 
attached to the corners of streets. This was called 
the Centinel: and those who are acquainted 
with the Memoirs of Madame Roland, will re- 
member that she cites Louvet’s paper as a model 
for all of its class. The Union Star was the pa- 
per which the United Irishmen published upon 
this plan ; previous papers, on the ordinary plan, 
the Northern Star, and the Press, having been 
violently put down by the Government. The 
Union Star, however, it must be acknowledged, 
did not seek much to elevate the people, by im- 
proving their understandings: it was merely a 
violent appeal to their passions, against all who 
had incurred the displeasure of the secret Soci- 
ety. The newspapers of every kind it was easy 
for the Government to suppress. But the secret 
Society annoyed and crippled the Government in 
other modes, which it was not easy to parry ; 
and all blows dealt in return were dealt in the 
dark, and against ashadow. ‘The Society called 
upon Irishmen to abstain generally from ardent 
Spirits, as a means of destroying the Excise ; and 
it is certain that the Society was obeyed, in ade- 
gree which astonished neutral observers, all over 
Ireland. The same Society, by a printed procla- 
mation, called upon the people not to purchase 
the quit-rents of the Crown, which were then on 
sale ; and not to receive bank-notes in payment, 
because, (as the proclamation told them,) a 
‘‘ burst” was coming, when such paper, and the 
securities for such purchases, would fall to a 
ruinous discount. In this case, after much dis. 
tress to the public service, Government obtained 
a partial triumph by the law which cancelled the 
debt ona refusal to receive the State paper, 
and which quartered soldiers upon all trades. 
men who demurred to such a tender. But upon 
the whole, it was evident to all eyes, that in 
Ireland there were two Governments counter. 
acting each other at every step; and that the 
one which more generally had the upper hand 
in the struggle was the secret Society of the 
United Irishmen; whose members and head. 
quarters were alike protected from the attacks 
of its rival, the State-Government at the Castle, 
by a cloud of impenetrable darkness. 

That cloud was at last pierced. A treacherous 
or weak brother, high in the ranks of the Society 
and deep in their counsels, happened, in travel. 
ling up to Dublin, in company with a loyalist, to 
have thrown out some hints of his confidential 
station, perhaps in ostentation. This weak man, 
Thomas Reynolds, a Roman Catholic gentleman, 
of Kilkea Castle, in Kildare, colonel of a regi. 
ment of UWhited Irish, treasurer for Kildare, and 
in other confidential stations for the secret So- 
ciety, was prevailed on, by Mr. William Cope, a 
rich merchant of Dublin, who alarmed his imbe- 
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cile mind, by Pictures of the horrors attending 
ey revolution, i in the circumstances of Ireland, to 
betray all he knew to the Government. His 
treachery was first meditated in the last week of 
February, 1798 ; and, in consequence of his de- 
positions, on March 12, at the house of Oliver 
Bond, in Dublin, the Government succeeded in 
arresting a large body of the leading conspirators. 
The whole committee of Leinster, amounting to 
thirteen members, was captured on this occasion ; 
but a still more valuable prize was made in the 
persons of the arch-leaders and members of the 
Irish Directory, — Emmet, M‘Nevin, Arthur 
O'Connor, and Oliver Bond. Their places were 
quickly filled up as far as names went; and a 
hand-bill was issued, on the same day, to pre. 
vent the effects of despondency amongst the great 
body of the conspirators. But Emmet and O'Con- 
nor were not men to be effectually replaced: 
Government had struck a fatal blow, without 
being fully aware at first of their own good luck. 
On the 19th of May following, in consequence of 
a proclamation, (May 11,) offering a thousand 
pounds for his capture, Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
was apprehended at the house of a Mr. Nicholas 
Murphy, a merchant in Dublin, after a very des- 
perate resistance. The leader of the party, 
Major Swan, a magistrate, was wounded by Lord 
Edward ; and Ryan, one of the officers, so despe- 
rately, that he died within a fortnight. Lord 
Edward himself languished for some time, and 
died in great agony on the 3d of June, from a 
pistol shot, which took effect on his shoulder. 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald was an injured man. 
From the warm generosity of his temper, he had 
powerfully sympathized with the French repub- 
licans, at an early stage of their revolution ; and, 
having, with great indiscretion, but an indiscre- 
tion pardonable in so young aman, and of so ar- 
dent a temperament, publicly avowed his sym- 
pathy, he was ignominiously dismissed from the 
army. ‘That act made an enemy of a man who 
certainly was not to be despised ; for, 
weak as respected the powers of self-control, 
Lord Edward was well qualified to make himself 
beloved: he had considerable talents ; his name, 
alone, as a younger brother of the only ducal 
family in Ireland, was a spell and a word of 
command to the Irish peasantry ; and finally, by 
his marriage with a natural daughter of the then 
Duke of Orleans, he had obtained some import- 
ant connexions and openings to connexions in 
France. The young lady whom he had married, 
was generally known by the name of Pamela ; 
and it has been frequently supposed that she 
is the person described by Miss Edgeworth, under 
the name of Virginia, in the latter part of her 
“Belinda.” How that may be, I cannot pretend to 
say: Pamela was certainly led into some follies 
in this country; in particular she was said to have 
gone to a ball without shoes or stockings ; which 


though 


seems to argue the same sort of ignorance, and 
the same duocility to any chance impressions, 


which characterize the Virginia of Miss Edye- 
worth. She 
wretched 
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ing Madame de Genlis, who had been settled jn 
that Prince's family, as governess to his children, 
especially to the sister of the present French 
King. Lord Edward’s whole course had been 
marked by generosity and noble feeling of every 
kind. Far better to have pardoned i a man, 
and conciliated his support ; but “ those were not 
times of conciliation.” 

Some days after this event, were arrested the 
two brothers, named Shearer, men of talent, who 
eventually suffered for treason. These disco. 
veries were made by a treachery of a peculiar 
sort ; not from a treacherous brother, but a pre- 
tended brother, who had succeeded in passing 
himself off for a United Irishman. Government, 
without having penetrated to the heart of the 
mystery, had now discovered enough to guide 
them in their most energetic precautions ; and 
the conspirators, whose policy had hitherto been 
to wait for the co-operation of a French army, 
now began to fear that the ground would be cut 


from beneath their feet if they waited any 
longer. More was evidently risked by delay 


than by dispensing with foreign aid. It was re- 
solved, therefore, to commence the insurrection 
on the 23d of May ; ; and, in order to distract the 
Government, by simultaneous assaults upon all 
the military posts in the neighbourhood of Dub- 
lin. This plan was discovered ; but scarcely in 
time to prevent the effects of a surprise. On the 
Zist, late in the evening, the conspiracy had 
been announced by the Lord Lieutenant's Secre- 
tary to the Lord Mayor; and, on the following 
day, by a message from his Excellency to beth 
ITouses of Parliament. 

The insurrection, however, began on the ap- 
pointed day. The skirmishes were many, and in 
many places ; and, generally speaking, they were 
unfavourable in their results to the insurgents. 
The mail-coaches, agreeably to the preconcerted 
plan, had been all intercepted ; their non-arrival 
being everywhere understood as a negative signal 
that the war had commenced. Yet this summons 
to the more distant provinces had not been an- 
swered, The communication between the capital 
and the interior, almost completely interrupted 
at first, had been at Jength fully restored ; and 
a few days saw the main strength (as it was 
supposed) of the insurrection suppressed without 
much bloodshed. 

Just at this moment, when all the world was 
disposed to think the whole affair quietly com- 
posed, the flame burst out with tenfold fury ina 
part of the country from which Government, with 
some reason, had turned away their anxieties 
and their preparations. This was the county of 
Wexford, which the Earl of Mountnorris had de- 
scribed to the Government as so entirely pacific 
in purpose, and so we ‘Ji-affected to the loy al 
tiat he had pledged himself for its good 
On the night before Whitsunday, 
May 27, the standard of revolt was 
raised by John Murphy, a Catholic priest, well 
known in the further progress of this insurrec- 


Cause, 
conduct. 
however, 


was a danghter, I believe; of the | tion, under the title of Father Murphy. 


Philippe Egalite, by the truly diszust- | 


The campaign opened inauspiciously for the 
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royalists. The rebels had posted themselves on 
two eminences,—Kilthomas, about ten miles to 
the westward of Gorey, and the hill of Oulart, 
half way (7. e. about a dozen miles) between 
Gorey and Wexford. They were attacked at 
each point on Whitsunday. From the first they 
were driven easily, and with considerable loss ; 
but at Oulart the success was very different. 
Father Murphy commanded here in person ; and 
finding that his men gave way in great confusion 
before a picked body of the North Cork militia, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Foote, 
he contrived to persuade them that their flight 
was leading them right upon a body of Royal 
cavalry posted to intercept the retreat. This 
fear effectually halted them. The insur- 
gents, from inexperience, had always an un- 
reasonable dread of cavalry. A second time, 
therefore, facing about to retreat from this 
imaginary enemy, they came, of necessity, full 
upon their pursuers, whom the intoxication of 
victory had by this time brought into the most 
careless disarray. These, almost te a man, the 
rebels annihilated: and immediately availing 
themselves of the universal consternation, Father 
Murphy led them to Ferns, and thence to the 
attack of Enniscorthy. The insurgents were 
now seven or eight thousand strong. 

Has the reader witnessed, or has he heard 
described, the sudden burst,—the explosion, one 
might almost say,—by which a Swedish winter 
passes into spring, and spring into summer? The 
sceptre of winter does not then moulder away 
by just gradations: it is broken, it is shattered, 
in a day, in an hour; and with a violence 
brought home to erery sense. No second type 
of resurrection, so mighty or so affecting, is 
manifested by nature in southern climates, Such 
is the headlong tumult, such the ‘ torrent rap- 
ture,’ by which life is let loose amongst the 
air, the earth, and the waters under the earth, 
that one might imagine the trumpet of the arch- 
angel to have sounded already for the second 
time, (Par. Lost., book xi., v. 75,) and the final 
Victory to have swallowed up for ever the em- 
mire of Death. 
rhetorical, but as an expression barely and poor- 
ly corresponding to my strong impressions of this 
memorable case, I would say, that, what a vernal 
resurrection in high latitudes is in manifesta- 
tions of power and life, by comparison with eli- 
mates that have no winter, such, and marked 
with features as distinct, was this Irish insur- 
rection, when suddenly surrendered to the whole 
contagion of the passions then let loose, and to 
the frenzy of excitement, which mastered the 
popular mind at that era, by comparison with 
common military movements, and the pedantry 
of mere technical warfare. What a picture 
inust Enniscorthy have presented on the 27th of 
May! Fugitives crowding in from Ferns, an- 
nounced the rapid advance of the rebels, now, 
at least, seven thousand strong, elated with vic- 
tory, and maddened with vindictive fury. Soon 
after noon their advanced guard, considerably 
above a thousand, and well armed with muskets, 


Not by way of saying something 
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(pillaged, by the by, from royal magazines, hasti- 
ly deserted,) commenced a tumultuous assault, 
Less than three hundred militia and yeomanry 
formed the garrison of the place, which had no 
sort of defences, except the natural one of the 


river Slaney. This, however, was fordable, and 
that the assailants knew. The slaughter amongst 
the rebels, from the little caution they exhibited, 
and their total defect of military skill, was mur- 
derous. Spite of their immense numerical ad- 
vantages, it is probable they would have been 
defeated. But in Enniscorthy, (as where not ?) 
treason from within was emboldened to show it- 
self at the very crisis of suspense. Incendiaries 
were at work; flames began to issue from many 
houses at once. Retreat, itself, became suddenly 
doubtful ; depending, as it did, altogether upon 
the state of the wind. At the right hand of every 
royalist stood a traitor ; in his own house were 
other traitors ; in the front, was the enemy ; in 
the rear, was a line of blazing streets. ‘Three 
hours the battle had raged; it was now four 
Pp. M.; and, at this moment, the garrison hastily 
gave way, and fled to Wexford. 

Now came a scene hardly matched for its va. 
riety of horrors, except in September, 1812, upon 
the line of the French advance to Moscow, 
through the blazing villages of Russia, All the 
loyalists of Enniscorthy, all the gentry for miles 
around, who had congregated in that town, as a 
centre of security, were summoned at that mo- 
ment, not to an orderly retreat, but to instant 
flight. At one end of the street were seen the 
rebel pikes and bayonets, and fierce faces, already 
gleaming through the smoke ; at the other end, 
volumes of fire surging and billowing from the 
thatched roofs, common in that country, and 
blazing rafters, beginning to block up the 
avenues of escape. Then began the agony, in the 
proper sense of that word,—that is, thestrife and 
uttermost conflict, of what is worst and what is 
best in human nature. Then was to be seen the 
very delirium of fear, and the delirium of vindic- 
tive malice; private and ignoble hatred, of ancient 
origin, shrouding itself in the mask of patriotic 
wrath; the tiger glare of just vengeance, fresh 
from intolerable wrongs and the never-to-be. 
forgotten ignominy of stripes and personal degra. 
dation; panic, self-palsied by itsownexcess ; flight, 
eager or stealthy, according tothe temper or the 
means ; volleying pursuit; the very frenzy of 
agitation, under every mode of excitement ; and 
here and there, unappalled and self-sustained, 
the desperation of maternal love, victorious and 
supreme above all lower passions. I recapitulate 
and gather under general abstractions, many in. 
dividual anecdotes, reported by those who were 
on that day present in Enniscorthy ; for at Ferns, 
not far off, and deeply interested in all those 
transactions, I had private friends, intimate par- 
ticipators in the trials of that fierce hurricane, 
and joint sufferers with those who suffered most 
in property and in feeling. Ladies were then 
seen in crowds, hurrying on foot to Wexford, 
the nearest asylum, though fourteen miles dis. 
tant,—many in slippers, bare-headed, and with. 
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out any supporting arm ; for the flight of their 
defenders, having been determined by a sudden 
angular movement of the assailants, coinciding 
with the failure of their own ammunition after 
firing, had left no time to give warning ; and 
most fortunate it was for the unhappy fugitives, 
that the confusion of the burning streets, to- 
gether with the seductions of pillage, drew aside 
80 many of the victors as to break the unity and 
perseverance of the pursuit. ' 

Wexford, however, was in no condition to pro- 
mise more than a momentary shelter. Orders 
had been already issued to extinguish all domes- 
tic fires throughout the town, and to unroof all 
the thatched houses ; so great was the jealousy 
of internal treason. From without, the alarm 
was hourly increasing. 
May, the rebel army advanced from Enniscorthy 
to a post called Three Rocks, not much above 
two miles from Wexford. Their strength was 
now increased to at least fifteen theusand men, 
Never was there a case requiring more energy 
in the disposers of the military force ; never was 
there one which met with less, in the most re- 
sponsible quarters. The nearest military station 
was the fort at Duncannon, twenty-three miles 
distant. Thither, on the 29th, an express had 
been despatched by the Mayor of Wexford, re- 
porting their situation, and calling for imme- 
diate aid. General Fawcet replied, that he would 
himself march that same evening with the 13th 
regiment, part of the Meath militia, and suffi. 
cient artillery. Relying upon these assurances, 
the small parties of militia and yeomanry then 
in Wexford gallantly threw themselves upon the 
most trying services in advance. Some compa- 
nies of the Donegal militia, not mustering above 
200 men, marched immediately to a position 
hetween the rebel camp and Wexford; whilst 
others of the North Cork militia and the local 
yeomanry, with equal cheerfulness, undertook 
the defence of that town. Meantime, General 
Faweet had consulted his personal comfort, by 
halting for the night, though aware of the dread- 
ful emergency, at a station sixteen miles short 
of Wexford. A small detachment, however, with 
part of his artillery, he sent forward ; and these 
were the next morning intercepted by the rebels, 
at Three Rocks, [such was the activity and such 
the information of general officers in those days !] 
and massacred almost to aman. Two officers, who 
escaped the slaughter, carried the intelligence to 
the advanced post of the Donegals ; but they, so 


On Tuesday, the 29th of ; 





far from being disheartened, marched immedi- | 


ately against the rebel army, enormous us was 
the disproportion, with the purpose of recaptur- 
ing the artillery. A singular contrast this to the 
conduct of General Fawcet, who retreated hastily 
to Duncannon upon the first intelligence of this 
disaster. Such a movement was so little antici- 
pated by the gallant Donegals, that they conti- 
nued to advance against the enemy, until the 
precision with which the captured artillery was 
served against themselves, and the non-appear- 
ance of the promised aid, warned them to retire. 
At Wexford they found all in confusion and the 
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hurry of retreat. The flight, as it may be called, of 
General Fawcet was now confirmed ; and, as the 
local position of Wexford made it indefensible 
against artillery, the whole body of loyalists, ex. 
cept those whom insufficient warning threw into 
the rear, now fled from the wrath of the rebels 
to Duncannon. It isa shocking illustration of the 
thoughtless ferocity which characterized too many 
of the Orange troops, that, along the whole line 
of this retreat, they continued to burn the cabins 
of Roman Catholics, and often to massacre, in 
cold blood, the unoffending inhabitants, totally 
forgetful of the many hostages whom the insur. 
gents now held in their power, and careless of 
the dreadful provocations which they were thus 
throwing out to the bloediest reprisals, 

Thus it was, and by such insufferable misman. 
agement, or base torpor, that on the 30th of May, 
not having raised their standard before the 
26th, the rebels had already possessed them. 
selves of the county of Wexford, in its whole 
southern division,—Ross and Duncannon only 
excepted ; of which the latter was not liable to 
capture by coup-de-main, and the other was 
saved by the procrastination of the rebels. The 
northern division of the county was overrun 
pretty much in the same hasty style, and through 
the same unpardonable blunders in point of cau. 
tion, and previous concert of plans. Upon first 
turning their views to the north, the rebels had 
taken up a position onthe hill of Corrigrua, asa 
station from which they could march with advan- 
tage upon the town of Gorey, lying seven miles 
to the northward. On the Ist of June, a very 
brilliant affair had taken place between a mere 
handful of militia and yeomanry, from this town 
of Gorey, and a very strong detachment from 
the rebel camp. Many persons at the time re- 
garded this as the best fought action in the 
whole war. The two parties had met about two 
miles from Gorey ; and it is pretty certain that, 
if the yeoman cavalry, (who were seldom of any 
real use,) could have been prevailed on to charge 
at the proper time, the defeat would have been 
a most murderous one to the rebels. As it was, 
they escaped with considerable loss of honour. 
But even this they retrieved within a few days, 
ina remarkable way, and with circumstances of 
still greater scandal to the military discretion in 
high quarters, than had attended the movements 
of General Faweet in the south. On the 4th of 
June, a little army of 1500 men, under the com- 
mand of Major-General Loftus, had assembled at 
Gorey. The plan was—to march by two differ- 
ent roads upon‘the rebel encampment at Cor- 
rigrua; and this plan was adopted. Meantime, 
on that same night, the rebel army had put 
themselves in motion for Gorey; and of this 
counter-movement, full and timely information 
was given by a farmer at the royal head-quar- 
ters; but such was the obstinate infatuation, 
that no officer of rank would condeseend to give 
him a hearing. The consequences may be ima- 
gined. Colonel Walpole, an Englishman, full of 
courage, but presumptuously disdainful of the 
enemy, led a division upon one of the two roads, 
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having no scouts, nor taking any sort of precau- 
tion. He was suddenly surprised, and faced: 
he refused to halt or to retire ; was shot through 
the head ; and a great part of the advanced de- 
tachment was slaughtered on the spot, and his 
artillery captured. General. Loftus, advancing 
on the parailel road, heard the firing, and de- 
tached the grenadier company of the Antrim 
militia, to the aid of Walpole. These, to the 
amount of seventy men, were cut off almost to a 
man; and when the General, who could not 
cross over to the other road, through the enclo- 
sures, from the encumbrance of his artillery, had 
at length reached the scene of action by a long 
circuit, he found himself in the following truly 
ludicrous position :—The rebels had pursued Co 
lonel Walpole’s division to Gorey, and possessed 
themselves of that place ; the General had thus 
lost his head-quarters, without having seen the 
army whom he had suffered to slip past him in 
the dark. He marched back disconsolately to 
Gorey, took a look at the rebel posts which now 
occupied the town in strength, was saluted with 
a few rounds from his own cannon, and finally 
retreated out of the county. 

I have related this movement of General Lof- 
tus, and the previous one of General Faweet, 
more circumstantially than might have been pro- 
per, because they both forcibly illustrate the 
puerile imbecility with which the Royal cause 
wis then conducted. Both foundered in one 
hour, through surprises against which each was 
amply forewarned, Fortunately for the Govern- 
ment, the affairs of the rebels were managed 
even worse. Two sole enterprises were under- 
taken by them after this, previously to their final 
and ruinous defeat at Vinegar Hill; both of the 
very utmost importance totheir "peatdierngg ae both 
sure of success if they had been pushed forward 
in time. The first was the attack upon Ross, 
undertaken on the 29th of May, the day after 
the capture of Enniscorthy ; it must inevitably 
have succeeded, and would immediately have 
laid open to the rebels the important counties of 
Waterford and Kilkenny. 
the sth of June, the assault was repulsed with 
prodizious slaughter. The other was the attack 
upon Arklow in the north. 
Gorey, on the night of June 4, as the imme- 
diate consequence of Colonel] Walpole’s defeat, 
had the rebels advanced upon Arklow, they would 
have found it for some days totally undefended ; 
the whole garrison having retreated in panie, 
early in the morning of June 5, to Wicklow. The 
capture of this important place would have laid 
open the whole road to the capital, would pro. 
hably have caused a rising in that great city, 
and, in any event, would have indefinitely pro. 
longed the war, and multiplied the distractions 
of Government. Merely from sloth, and the 
‘pirit of procrastination, however, the rebel army 
halted at Gorey until the 9th, and then advanced 
With what seemed the overpowering force of 
27,000 men. It is a striking lesson upon the 
subject of procrastination, that, precisely on that 
morning of June 9, the attempt had first become 


Being delayed until 








On the capture of 
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hopeless. Until then the place had been positively 
emptied of all inhabitants whatsoever. Exactly 
on the 9th, the old garrison had been ordered back 
from Wicklow, and reinforced by a crack Eng- 
lish regiment, (the Durham Fencibles,) on whom 
chiefly the defence on this day devolved ; which 
was peculiarly arduous, from the vast numbers 
of the assailants, but brilliant and perfectly suc- 
cessful. 

This obstinate and fiercely contested battle of 
Arklow was, by general consent, the hinge on 
which the rebellion turned, Nearly 30,000 men, 
all armed with pikes, and 5,000 with muskets, 
and supported by some artillery, sufficiently well 
served to do considerable execution at a most 
important point in the line of defence, could not 
be defeated without a very trying struggle. And 
here again it is worthy of record, that General 
Needham, who commanded on this day, would 
have followed the example of Generals Faweet 
and Loftus, and have ordered a retreat, had he 
not been opposed by Colonel Sherret of the Dur- 
ham regiment. Such was the almost uniform 
imbecility, and the want of moral courage, on 
the part of the military leaders: for it would be 
unjust to impute any defect in animal courage to 
the feeblest of these leaders. General Needham, 
for example, exposed his person without reserve 
throughout the whole of this difficult day, But 
he could not face a trying responsibility. 

From the defeat of Arklow, the rebels gra- 
dually retired, between the 9th and the 20th of 
June, to their main military position of Vinegar 
Hill, which lies immediately above the town of 
Enniscorthy, and had fallen into their hands on 
the 28th of May, when that place was captured, 
Here their whole forces, with the exception of 
perhaps six thousand, who attacked General 
Moore, when marching on the @6th towards 
Wexford, were concentrated; and hither the 
Royal army, thirteen thousand strong, with a 
re <pectab le artillery, under the supreme com- 
mand of General Lake, converged in four sepa. 
rate divisions, about the 19th and @0th of June, 
The great blow was to be struck on the @lst; 
and the plan was, that the Royal forces, moving 
to the assault of the rebel position upon four op. 
posite radii, should completely surround their 
encampment and shut up every avenue to escape, 
On this plan, the field of battle would have been 
one vast slaughter-house ; for quarter was not 
granted, But the mancuvre, if it were ever 
seriously entertained, was entirely defeated by 
the failure of General Needham, who did not 
present himself with Ais division until nine 
o'clock, a full half-hour after the battle was 
over, and thus gained for himself the sobriquet 
of the late General Needham, Whether the fail- 
ure were really in this officer, or (as was alleged 
by his apologists) in the inconsistent orders is. 
sued to him by General Lake, with the covert 
intention, as many believe, of mercifully coun- 
teracting his own scheme of wholesale butchery, 
to this day remains obscure. The effect of this 


delay, caused how it might, was for once such as 


must win everybody's applause, The action had 
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commenced at seven o'clock in the morning, 
By half-past eight, the whole rebel army was in 
flight, and naturally making for the only point 
left unguarded, it escaped with no great slaugh- 
ter, (but leaving behind all its artillery and a 
good deal of valuable plunder,) through what 
was facetiously called ever afterwards Needham’s 
gap. After this capital rout of Vinegar Hill, 
the rebel army daily mouldered away. A large 
body, however, of the fiercest and most desperate 
continued for some time to make flying marches 
in all directions, according to the positions of the 
King’s forces, and the momentary favour of ac- 
cidents. Once or twice they were brought to 
action by Sir James Duff and Sir Charles As- 
gill; and, ludicrously enough, once more they 
were suffered to escape by the eternal delays of 
the late General Needham. At length however, 
after many skirmishes, and all varieties of local 
success, they finally dispersed upon a bog in the 
county of Dublin. Many desperadoes, however, 
took up their quarters for a long time in the 
dwarf woods of Willaughrim, near Enniscorthy, 
assuming the trade of marauders, but ludicrous- 
ly designating themselves the Babes in the Wood. 
It is an inexplicable fact, that many deserters 
from the militia regiments, who had behaved 
well throughout the campaign, and adhered 
faithfully to their colours, now resorted to this 
confederation of the woods; from which it cost 
some trouble to dislodge them. Another party 
in the woods and mountains of Wicklow, were 
found still more formidable, and continued to in- 
fest the adjacent country through the ensuing 
winter. These were not finally ejected from their 
Jairs, until after one of their chiefs had been 
killed in a night skirmish by a young man de- 


fending his house, and the other, weary of his | 


savage life, had surrendered himself to tran- 
sportation, 

It diffused general satisfaction throughout 
Ireland, that. on the very day before the final 
engagement of Vinegar Hill, Lord Cornwallis 
made his entry into Dublin as the new Lord- 
Lieutenant; and soon after Lord Camden depart- 
ed. <A proclamation, issued early in July, of 
general amnesty, to all who had shed no blood 
except on the field of battle, notified to the 
country the new spirit of policy which animated 
the Government, and doubtless worked marvels 
in healing the agitations of the land. Still it 
was thought necessary that severe justice should 
take its course amongst the most conspicuous 
leaders or agents in the insurrection. Martial 
law still prevailed; and, under that law, severe 
justice is often no justice at all. Many of those 
who had shown the greatest generosity, and with 
no slight risk to themselves, were now selected 
to suffer. Bagenal Harvey, a Protestant gen- 
tleman, who had held the supreme command of 
the rebel army for some time with infinite vexa- 
tion to himself, and taxed with no one instance 
of cruelty or excess, was one of those doomed to 
execution. He had possessed an estate of nearly 
three thousand per annum ; and at the same time 
with him was executed another gentleman, of 
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more than three times that estate, Cornelius 
Grogan. Singular it was, that men of this con. 
dition and property, men of feeling and refine. 
ment, who could not expect to be gainers by 
such revolutionary movements, should have stak. 
ed their peace and the happiness of their fami. 
lies upon a contest so forlorn from the very first. 
Some there were, however, and possibly these 
gentlemen, who could have explained their mo. 
tives intelligibly enough: they had been forced 
by persecution, and actually baited into the 
ranks of the rebels. One characteristic differ. 
ence in the deaths of these two gentlemen was 
remarkable, as contrasted with their previous 
habits. Grogan was constitutionally timid, and 
yet he faced the scaffoldand the trying prepara. 
tions of the executioner with fortitude. Onthe 
other hand, Bagenal Harvey, who had fought 
several duels with coolness, exhibited considera. 
ble trepidation in his last moments. Perhaps in 
both, the difference might be due entirely to 
some physical accident of health, or momentary 
nervous derangement. 

Among the crowd, however, of persons supe- 
rior in rank who suffered death at this disas. 
trous era, there were two whom chiefly [ regret. 
ted, and would have gone any distance to have 
shaken hands with. One was a butcher, the 
other a seafaring man, both rebels. But they 
must have been truly generous, brave, and no- 
ble-minded mea, For, during the occupation of 
Wexford by the rebel army, they were repeated- 
ly the sole opponents, at great personal risk, to 
the general massacre then meditated by the Po- 
pish fanatics. And, finally, when all resistance 
seemed likely to be unavailing, they both insist- 
ed resolutely with the chief patron of this bloody 
proposal, that he should fight them with sword 
or pistol as he might prefer, and “ prove him- 
self a man,” (as they expressed it,) before he 
should be at liberty to sport in this wholesale 
way with innecent blood. 

One dreadful fact 1 shall state in taking leave 
of this subjeet ; and that, I believe, will be quite 
sufficient to sustain anything I have said in dis. 
paragement of the Government ; by which, how- 
ever, I mean, in justice, the local administration 
of Ireland. For, as to the supreme Government 
in England, that body must be supposed, at the 
utmost, to have sanctioned the recommendations 
of the Irish cabinet, even when it interfered so 
far. In particular, the secourgings and flagella- 
tions resorted to in Wexford and Kildare, &ce., 
must have been originally suggested by minds 
familiar with the habits of the Irish aristocracy 
in the treatment of dependants. Candid Irish- 
men must admit that the habit of kicking, or 
threatening to kick, waiters in coffee-houses or 
other dependants,—a habit, which, in England, 
would be met instantly by defiance and menaces 
of action for assault and battery,—is not yet alto- 
gether obsolete in Ireland. Thirty years ago 
it was still more prevalent, and marked that 
spirit and temper in the treatment of menial de- 
pedants, with which doubtless originated the 
measure of judicial flagellations, To return, 
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MAY-RAIN. 


however ;—that fact with which I proposed to 
close my recollections of this great tumult, and 
which I hold to be a sufficient guarantee for the 
very severest reflections on the spirit of the Go- 
vernment, is expressed significantly in the terms, 
memorable enough, but commonly used by Roman 
Catholic gentlemen, in prudential exculpation of 
themselves, when threatened with inquiry for 
their conduct during these times of agitation :— 
“[ thank my God that no man can charge me 
justly with having saved the life of any Protes- 
tant, or his house from pillage, by my interces- 
sion with the rebel chiefs.” What did this 
mean? Some Roman Catholics had pleaded, 
and pleaded truly, as a reason for special indul- 
gence to themselves, that they had used any in- 
fluence, which might belong to them on the score 
of religion, or of private friendship with the 
rebel authorities, on behalf of persecuted Pro- 
testants; either in delivering them altogether, 
or in softening their doom, But, to the surprise 
of everybody, this plea was so far from being en- 
tertained or aliowed any weight by the courts of 
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inquiry, that, on the contrary, an argument was 
uniformly built upon it, dangerous in the last de. 
gree to the pleader. ‘‘ You admit, then,” it was 
retorted, “ having had this very considerable in. 
fluence upon the rebel councils ; in that case we 
must suppose you to have been known privately 
as their friend and supporter.” Readily it may 
be supposed, that few would be likely to urge 
such a vindication, when it became known in 
what way it was fated to operate. The Govern- 
ment itself had made it perilous to profess hu- 
manity ; and every man henceforward gloried 
publicly in his calluusness and insensibility, as 
the best safeguard to himself in a path so closely 
beset with rocks. 





In the latter end of October, I quitted Con. 
naught with Lord W., and we returned slowly to 
Dublin. Thence, after some little stay, we 
crossed the Irish Channel ; and by the same route 
through North Wales, we travelled together to 
Birmingham. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 


Pataus, overtaken by a sudden shower as he 
returned from a walk, hurried into the grounds 


of his friend Lucius, near which he was, at the | 


little gate which led into a labyrinthine shrubbery, 
und over a rustic bridge, to the bottom of the 
garden. As he was running hastily towards the 
house, he heard Lucius calling to him, and soon 


found him seated very quietly under the great | 


plane-tree, which spread its thick canopy of fo- 
liage far over the piece of water which a beauti- 
fully clear and rapid brook, that came sounding 
along amongst the trees, was here made to spread 
itself into. 
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BOOK OF THE SEASONS.” 


grance, tenderness, and vitality ! The commonest 
hedge is at this moment lovely beyond my or 
your power of expression; the veriest bush is 
becume a portion of Fairyland. How soft, and 
delicate, and odorous are the leaves of the haw- 
thorn and wild-rose! how vivid the grass! what 
a firm yet fragile beauty in those blue-bells, and 
glowing goldilocks, and green plants that stretch 
themselves aloft, as impatient to breathe once 
more the vernal air, and to feed and expand 
themselves hourly with dews, sunshine, and rain ! 
Yes! this month, not a bank but is beautiful ; 


_ the most tame scenery becomes delightful ; and 


The garden sank, in the lower part, into a | 


hollow, completely hidden from the house,—and 
this, with its little lake amid the pleasant trees, 
and with ite sloped banks of turf, kept short and 
soft as the finest carpet, was a favourite resort 
of the friends. Yet Palaus was surprised to find 
Lucius sitting here so composedly in the midst 
of the shower. “ What are you dving there?” 
he said ; “ are you not afraid of taking cold ?” 
“I might as well ask you,” he replied, ‘ what 
you are running at? Are you not afraid of tak- 
ing cold? Are you afraid of May-Rain? Come, 
my friend sit down here. You see there is room 


enough in this old, stooping, and rugged trunk | 


to defend you and me too froma tempest. Come, 


and enjoy one of the most delicious of God’s May | 


gifts. Do you, citizen as you are, run from 
May-rain? Let me tell you it is one of the most 
“othing, yet inspiring, most- balmy, most re- 
ireshing, most delectable of the streaming boun- 
hes of this genial season. And what a month is 
May in England, after all the scandal and abuse 
it has received! What a glorious month is May, 


even in England! Around all is youth and fra- 
VOL, L—=NoO, IV, 


| 





the very rain of May—how soft and bland it is! 
It is the wine of heaven. See, how gushingly 
it streams down! It is none of your cold and 
gusty elements,—your wintry drift, chilling and 
half-congealed into flying ice; nor your tempes. 
tuous outpouring of Autumn, drenching and dis. 
piriting you; it seems to have no kinship with 
those rough natures; it is melting, dropping, 
nepenthe, and the delighted earth drinks it in 
with a silent, never-satiated avidity, and hoards 
it in its depths to return it to the daylight of 
summer, in a boundless exuberance of beauty and 
fruitfulness,—of corn, and wine, and oil. 

‘* Look at this canopy of young broad leaves, on 
which the gracious rain is playing and pattering, 
in large, round, and perpendicularly-descendiny 
drops ; how they seem to spread themselves forth 
and rejoice in the sweet deluge! See, how 
beautiful is the tracery of the veins and fibres 
along their delicate amber, which but a week 
ago was folded up in the darkness of the pod. 
ded boughs. Look round! how every varied bush 


gently waves its boughs covered with a glory of 


new leaves,—a glory which with this month shall 
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deepen into a more earthly aspect. What a soft 
cloud of vernal odours is diffused around us! 
The birch, with its bright golden tassels, breathes 
to me of the mountains, in which I have seen it 
growing and hanging its weeping tresses over 
dells, in inexpressible grace. ‘Those taccamahacs 
at the extremity of the garden send hither their 
aromatic spirit ; and the fragrance of the sweet- 
briar diffuses itself around every other shrub 
and tree, as if, in the prodigal passion of Spring, it 
would yive all that it has. 

“ It is May-Rain that has elicited all this sweet- 
ness ; that has poured over us this breath of 
heaven ; that has set free the imprisoned spirit 
of every tree, and shrub, and flower. Can you 
any longer wonder why I love to sit here? Do 
you not perceive that the air has just that deli- 
cate softness, that balmy temperature that fills 
you with a sensation of pure and perfect enjoy- 
ment, that makes it a joy to breathe it? Do 
you not hear how the blackbird, and the thrush, 
and the lark, from the trees about us, the copse 
below, in air above us, sing through the whole 
shower ; ay, and if it lasted through the whole 
day they would still sing, and in notes accordant 
with the quiet gladness of the time. Yes! the 
songs of these three glorious English birds are 
never so tenderly sweet and eloquent as during 
the dropping of May-Rain. They sing then, not 
in those wild and rapturous strains that more 
fervid hours excite, nor in the hurried clamour 
which the vivacity of early summer morning pro- 
duces, but in languid and flowing melody, which, 
if you lay with closed eyes, your imagination 
might soon persuade you came from the woods 
of some enchanted land. 

“I love May-Rain. | love the season altogether, 
as @ spirit-stirring, spirit-soothing, youth-restor- 
ing time ; and I love it for one thing which many 
must have felt, but which I know not that any 
one has yet described,—the clear and awaken- 
ed sense of the power which is at work in, and 
animates all things. 

‘* We waik about inthis wondrous world with 
an unrefiecting familiarity. Its great phenome- 
na revolve around us, pass before us, rise to our 
view, and depart from it ; and we witness them 
with an apathy as wonderful as are those mighty 


changes themselves. But in Spring, when every 
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thing is bursting forth with life and beauty 
when the ground beneath our feet suddenly loses 
the black and naked bleakness of winter, and 
glows with grass and flowers of a thousand glo. 
rious shapes ; when every tree and bush quickens 
into leaves and blossoms, and the voices of birds, 
that had forsaken us for a time, again sound in 
our ears,—a thousand wings are fluttering about 
us,—a thousand insects come from their oblivious 
hiding-places, and flit once more amid sunshine 
and bloom,—the dullest mind becomes struck 
with the immediate presence of the mighty Spirit 
that is werking around him, and feels awe. 
touched before that illimitable Power which 
thrills through ten thousand worlds, and throbs 
in the heart of all created things. We are apt 
to stop at the sight of a beautifui flower and ex. 
claim, ‘ The finger of God shaped that very 
plant !'—and the Divinity becomes awfully near 
us in imagination, and almost palpable to our 
senses ;—in this tree resides a portion of the 
energy that lifted the vastitude of creation ; nay, 
as I have sate here, I have been led by the chain 
of association, commencing with such a feeling, 
to trace this wide and exhaustless spirit of nature, 
or, in other words, the spirit of God, pouring it- 
self with a flood of sunshine uponthe earth; stirring 
through all vegetable natures on the surface of 
the whole world ; through its mighty forests— 
through its mountains and sublime wildernesses: 
filling with life and delight the various shapes of 
animal being ; the winged creatures of the air— 
giving them eager propensities, eager pursuits ; 
and working in little subterranean cells, in mil- 
lions of minute existences, with active passions, 
marvellous instincts, and an ingenuity that casts 
into the shade the very productions of human 
science, in as much as its efforts are instinctive, 
and dependent neither on study nor experience. 

“No! there is no season that, like Spring, 
startles us with a living sense of the stupendous 
power that surrounds, tha tlives in every thing, 
and bears us along the ocean of infinitude, se 
smoothly that we cease to think of the hand 
that leads us. In Spring it becomes suddenly 
visible to our eyes, and we trace it from object 
to object, till we are lost in our pursuit of it, amid 
the stars, and the invisible host of living spirits 
in the depths of eternity.” 


SHORT SERMONS ON SENATORIAL TEXTS.—No. IT. 


“ PHE provisions of the statute, however, could easily be 


auch evasion. Mr. Barrett [the incarcerated editor 
of the Pilot newspaper] would have nothing to do 
but to make a colourable transfer of his property to 
another person.”— Lord Alihorp. 

Tuw, from an “honest” man, a peer, a law- 
giver, a leader of the House of Commons, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a Cuabinet 
Minister, is about one of the sublimest exposi- 
tions of legislative wisdom that the wit of man 
could: propound. I cannot -permit, says this 


frank, high-minded, and honourable noble, that-a | J, will gratuitously help them to a device. 


legal enactment, however detestable and grie- 
evaded, and no pains were ever taken to prevent | 


vous, shall be suddenly torn from the statute 
book. With my characteristic candour i avow 
the law is abominable ; but any present meddling 
with it would be fraught with danger. It is, ! 
concur, a disgraceful piece of business, and the 
act ought to be universally resisted ; but foul as 
the blot is, I cannot allow it to be so wiped away. 
No: whilst by a very little stretch of ingenuity, 
it can be so easily EVADED, let it remain ; and a4 
to people who have any difficulty in practising 
evasion, why let them come to me, and I, eveal 
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So, most oppressed and stupid-minded Britons, 
here have ye been grumbling and sighing your 
souls away for years past, under the weight of 
fancied woes, praying and petitioning for relief 
like mad; and lo! the grand panacea for all 
your calamities Ties in three words—rvapr THE 
raw! Up and be shouting, nation! up and be 
shouting, then, for the imagined yoke is hurled 
to the winds! Talk no longer about taxes, and 
burdens, and grinding oppressions, of roguish 
representatives and political infamy, evade the 
laws and the end shall sanctify the means. Your 
fist, dear public,—joy and long life to ye !—have 
but the sagacity to evade the law—do it neatly 
—and you shall be countenanced, nay justified 
in the act. There's not a law ye like not, but 
may be broken! you cannot surely be so three- 
times steeped in bleekheadism as to suppose that 
the evasion is confined to this solitary prevision 
in the stamp act ; it extends to every law made, 
making, or tobe made. Youdoubt! Give heed, 
then. Here is a law, which, as a law, is clearly 
as binding, obligatory, and impefative as any 
among the statutes, and which, whilst a law, 
commands, to the full, as strict an obedience, 
reverence, respect, and fultiilment,as thuse even 
agaimst murder, forgery, or very treason; yet 
have but the address to evade it, and it may be 
broken with impunity. On the solemn authority 
of a Minister of the Crown, it is proclaimed that 
by deceit, by fraud, by a eommon lie, a law may 
be legally evaded, without an iota of moral turpi- 
tude, a chance of penal infliction ; and if one 
law so, of course and therefore, all others. Can 
the morning sun be clearer? ho! evade the law, 
then, dear and long-deceived public; laugh at 
the tax-gatherer, and be for ever free. On the 
word of a Cabinet Minister, and an especial 
“honest” man, you have it. What would you 
more ? 

And ye, too, rogues and vagabonds, lift up 
your heads and list ; laugh and be much glad ; 
burn, maim, slay, steal, to your hearts’ content, 
but evade the law, and ye shall not only escape 
the gallows, but your consciences, if ye have 
any, rascals ! shall be held to be unsullied asthe 
summer sky—or, if the simile be tov poetic, 
pure as gin-tipple. 

, Lord Althorp, Lord Althorp! what words, O 
Lord! have those fibbing reporters been putting 
into your ministerial mouth ? 


“ Pensions, and in some cases considerable pensious, had 
been allotted to persons of high rank, whose means 
were insufficient.”—Sir Robert Peel. 

Among the advantages of the peerage, poverty, 
it seems, is at least of estimable quality ; whilst, 
as regarded by the untitled multitude, it is so 
very a curse, that he who walks in its shadow is 
shunned, and shuddered at, loathed, despised, and 
eibowed out of all society, a8 a necessary rid- 
dance of 4 most pestiferous visitant. ‘This finely 
Contrasts the transcendental superivrity of the 
top-class mind, with the heartless eruelty of the 
ignoble soul. By the base of spirit, poverty, 
though without sin, without reproach, is scouted 
‘uto contempt, and left to wither in its own 
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wretchedness ; but among “ persons of rank,” 

so much is it venérated and respected, that a 

whole nation is called upon by its rulers to squeeze 

out the wholesome tear of charity, The sore 
must reeds be soothed with golden unction, 
spread by a pitying people, and applied with 

“ considerable” liberality. This is excellent 

teaching, and downfight fmanised divinity. 

Poverty, among plebeian serfs, walks alone in 
its desolating path; but among “ persons of 
rank,” it is of far more companionable habits. 
With them, poverty and pension are a9 twin- 
sisters; and, hand in hand, they hold on the 
even tenor of their way. How goodly a thing 
then is nobility! A curse i# by it converted into 
a blessing. By the sweat of # fation’s brow shall 
it be sustained in honour; by the labonr of the 
many, shall the titled few be kept clothed in 
luxury as with a gatment. Struggling virtwe, 
oppressed honesty, unrequited industry, what 
are they amongst an ignoble villauage! poverty 
be their portion, for that they are ignoble! But 
to rank—honour to rank, for rank’s daké! I's fot 
this indeed rank doctrime ? 

‘Bat, when the Honautable Baronet has @ Hitthe titore 
experience in his office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he will learu that, whatever it might be in arithmefié, 
two and two do not in these matters alwayd make 
four.”—Sir Robert Peel. 

This is an extremely important and well-timed 
declaration from an ex-minister, in as mech a8 
it throws a little refracted light on the mys- 
teries of budget making. It is a great thing 
to get at the prineiples of action adopted by a 
certain class of persuns ; for it enables othérs to 
draw fair inferences and sormrétimes tolérably cor- 
reet conchusions. The péople of this coantry 
have been for many years przzled to comprehend 
a number of difficulties in the mtroretary matters 
of the nation, with which théy have had so mach 
to do in the disbursement department ; but now 
they understand that the rnles of ordinary 
arithmetic have nothing to do With the business, 
a good deal of the obseurity is removed. The 
right honourable ex-Secretary promulgated a 
piece of exceedingly valnable information ; but 
he unluckily stopped short at the very point he 
should have passed. Had he mentioned What 
sum two and two did make in the arithmetic of 
office, he would have excited our liveliest grati- 
tude. Are we to infer from the suppression that 
the product is definitely determined to be somé-. 
thing certain, or that it depends of arbitrary 
construction? We should amazingly lie to 
know. The application of this principle ia eeolesi- 
astical and eleemosynary affairs, as well as to 
the business of the exchequer, must have been 
attended by the happiest results to those reeipi- 
ently interested. 

‘* They had bat one of two courses to porsnes either t 
give the Dissenters the relief they so jostiy sought, of, 
to enact @ law which should be wore furcitte and 
stringent than the present. Bat to effect the latter 
course would be impossible.” Mr. Lennard 
Of a truth this ie a most stringent text. Per. 

liament must find itself nicely fixed in a cleft. 
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stick. It has but two courses to pursue: one 
possible, the other impossible; which will it 
select? there is no escape from the dilemma. 
It has been a long while goaded to try its hand 
at possibilities, but without avail; and ‘twere 
not a bit surprising, now that a choice}is for the 
first time offered, if it attempt the impossible. 
Should such be its purpose, why, then, heaven 
help the poor Dissenters ! 

By the rood! there is nothing after all like 
Parliamentary logic. 


“ The noble Lord (John Russell) has, it is said, the in- 
tention of appointing a gentleman of the name of Gleig 
to the chaplaincy of Chelsea Hospital ; and I am in- 

, duced to refer to this on dit, in consequence of seeing 
that gentleman’s name mentioned in a very disagreeable 
manner.” —Col. Evans. 

If my Lord John Russell be pleased to adopt 
for his rule of action the Newcastlean theory of 
doing what he likes with his own, it is charitable 
to infer that (knowing nothing contrariwise) he 
was actuated by the goodliest conceivable motives. 
There is one thing, however, which he cannot 
do—smother public opinion. 

Mr. Gleig may be a very proper man, emi- 
nently qualified, of unexceptionable morals, and 
well adapted, by his private worth, to the ap- 
pointment in question; and as a talented literary 
character we have a natural leaning in his fa- 
vour ; but until Lord John, as a public man, and 
a member of the present Whig Cabinet, can prove 
that Mr. Gleig is the only man fitted to the per- 
formance of its duties, his motives of action, in 
the nomination of an individual so identified with 
a hostile political faction, will be generally can- 
vassed, he may rest assured, and that pretty 
freely too. The circumstance may very safely 
be regarded aa one of the flitting feathers which 
show from which point the wind blows. 

The Radicals are daily gaining increase of 
moral as well as of numerical force ; and it may 
not be long before the coalesced powers of Whig 
and Tory will be required to prevent its ascen- 
dency. The interchange of courtesies between 
political opponents is always a dangerous sign. 
The public has heard a good deal of late about 
pusillanimous Whig conciliation, and the public 
would be horribly surprised to discover, some 
fine morning, that conciliating weakness should 
turn out to be another name for deep-planned 
party coalition. Keep your eyes open, my pub- 
lic! you have no conception what a narrow-sight- 
ed creature you are. 


“ That measure embraced only one object. But I beg 
leave to say, that the public should not, therefore, 
infer, that the other subjects connected with this ques- 
tion, are not under the consideration of his Majesty's 
Government.”"— Earl Grey. 

This meek bit of commonplace aptly illustrates 
the bold and vigorous system of Whig policy, 
aod the ingenuous and truly English manner of 
propounding it. The most important character- 
istic of the proposed Bill for the relief of the 
Dissenters, (to which Bill it refers,) was the 
felicitous contrivance of pleasing no party 
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When first introduced, not a hint was breathed 
about any ulterior measures, though such a sop 
in the pan would have saved, at the moment, 
much exasperation. The pilot measure was 
launched to see in what direction the current of 
general opinion set; and when that appeared 
decided, we are treated with a little philosophis. 
ing on the fallacy of erroneous construction : 
because a hungry man sees no visible sign of a 
dinner, he is not, therefore, to infer that a 
splendid repast for him is not under considera. 
tion by some charitable cook,—past question, 
not. The Whigs will take anything into consi. 
deration, nay, do anything, alse—only they must 
be compelled. 


‘© In the first place, Mr. Cohen was tried by a special 
jury; and private gentlemen are a!most all necessarily 
anti-reformers.” (A laugh.)—Mr. C. Buller. 


This valuable truth, receiving double weight 
as proceeding from one of their own body, shows 
how little of community of interest “ necessarily” 
exists between the people and the Squirocracy, 
Well might it be greeted with a chuckle by the 
superlatives! The unwilling spirit with which 
every measure of real reform is met on the part 
of “ private gentlemen” is upon this axiom easily 
and at once accounted for ; and the issue of ge- 
neral questions whilst it depends, as it now vir- 
tually does, on the “ special jury” sitting in a 
certain house, will no doubt be pretty much upon 
a parity with the private one of Mr. Cohen; 
but so long as property and purity of blood are 
represented, and not intellect, what have the 
people to expect ?—Wid the clouds ever rain fire? 


“ The only plan to prevent bribery would be, to restrict 
the franchise to those who would be above the tempta- 
tion of a bribe." Mr. Forster. 


The House did not appear to take this remark 
in the spirit in which it was intended to be con- 
veyed, namely, as a piece of genuine waggery. 
The point of it was a good deal marred, we 
think, by the employment of the restrictive 
“only.” Had the hon. member characterized it 
as “ one” plan instead of the only plan, his au- 
ditors would have seen the humour of the ob- 
servation, and have been no doubt in convulsions, 
the witticism would then have been so directly 
palpable ; but they were either too dull or too 
sleepy to infer the obvious meaning. The meafs 
by which ‘‘ those who would be above the tempta- 
tion of a bribe were to be discovered, and the 
exceedingly small number of persons forming this 
corps of incorruptibles, to whom the elective 
privilege would in that case be confined, were 
the two great self-evident absurdities which con- 
stituted the joke; and yet, for all its plainness, it 
fell still-born. Mr. Forster is a humorist ma- 
nifestly, but the subject was too grave for drol- 
lery. In return for his facetiousness, we will 
soberly offer to his aceeptance a plan which he 
may suggest, “in his place,” for the suppression 
of the evil ; and he and the House of Commons 
may take our word for it, if they like, (and if 
they do not, may leave it alone,) that were it 
adopted it would work very effectively, Let 
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TAIT’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 


very candidate who, by himself or his authorized | 
agents, offers a bribe, be, upon proof, disqualified | 
for life asa member of Parliament, we warrant | 
that no cases of bribery will occur. A glittering | 
guinea to a pennyless man, whose physical drud- 
gery absorbs too much of his time to allow of | 
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high moral cultivation, is a wanton temptation 
that ought not to be offered, and which no really 
conscientious or honourable person would consi- 
der himself guiltess in offering. The giver is 
the real culprit, not the needy receiver: the 
tempter, not the tempted. 





TAIT’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Tue Westminster Review, decreased con- 
siderably in price, has made it a point of pride, 





perhaps, to increase in excellence. The present 
number is, taken all in all, the most brilliant we 
have seen of the entire series,—the most rich in 
piquant and racy passages. It is, no doubt, ‘ very 
political,” but so, in the same sense, were the 
gayest of the writings of Voltaire, and the wit- 
tiest of the compositions of Swift. It is very poli- 
tical, and somewhat satirical withal—pungent, but 
not bitter nor acrid. Sound logic is hid in raillery, 
argument is couched in epigram, and truth wears 
the mask of humour. The pieces of especial 
note and merit which we have yet read, are Tur 
SurreRING Ricn, NaTIONAL EpucaTIon, and anar- 
ticle on Public Walks. The Monopoly of Food is a 
careful, well-reasoned paper, and British Foreign 
Policy a masterly rapid view of the great land- 
mark of English history. The Reviewers have ex- 








pended all their spleen on Mr. Martin, the artist, 
in whom no good thing is found, and reserved 
all their admiration for the Report of the Poor- 
Law Commissioners, in which no speck or tlaw 
is to be discovered. There is beside these arti- 
cles a well-timed paper on the abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt ; as we rejoice to find Lord 
John Russell asserting that the Ministry have 
resolved that this measure shall be carried 
through in the present session, and the nature 
and provisions of their bill must require to be | 
reviewed, that it may still, to the last moment, | 
be made as faultless as possible. 


Rapica, Truturutness.—Ertract of a Let. 
ter.—‘* | am convinced the Radicals are not even 
‘wise in their generation, in not venturing more 
than they appear inclined to do for what may | 
appear to some of them abstract truths ; and to | 





other questions of mere opinion. 1 believe the | 
great curse of the time is a carelessness about | 
truth ; and that it proceeds from this very spirit 
of this contemptuous acquiescence in popular 
opinions, There is lying in parish matters, 
county votings, national councils, and inter- 
national pledges, because there is lying in the 
Church. We cannot damn to everlasting infamy 
the authors of the promises which raised Poland | 
against Russia to her own destruction, or which 
may betray this country ere long to her share of | 
the same sufferings from treachery, till lying | 
ceases to be sanctioned, attd is pronounced ac. | 
cursed from the fountain head.” 


THE PERTH ELECTION. 

THE great county of Perth is again the theatre of a 
contested election. Last month, when the electors of 
Paisley had to decide between the pretensions of two first- 
rate Radical or Independent candidates, and two Con- 


| servatives, the Scotsman remarked, that it took little in- 


terest in the competition ; of course, because there was 
no moderate Reformer, in others words, Ministerial can- 
didate, in the field. It may be permitted to us to say, 
that we take no great interest in the Perth election, which 
is a mere trial of strength between the Whig and Tory 
parties; there being little of principle involved in the 
contest. Both candidates are excellent men. Both call 
themselves Reformers; and both decline to make any 
but general professions of liberal principles. Sir George 
Murray, whose party was to be deprived of political as- 
cendency by the reform bill, opposed its enactment in 
his place in the House of Commons. Mr. Graham, 
whose party was togain the ascendency by means of the 
same bill, supported it at public meetings of Whigs and 
Reformers out of the House. If the electors choose Sir 
George, they will be represented by an able and honour. 
able man, who will, probably, endeavour to make his 
own party take as liberal a course as possible; but will 
vote with the Duke of Wellington against any very liberal 
measures into which the Whigs may be driven by the 
country. If Mr. Graham be preferred, the county of 
Perth will, in reality, have no representative; for Mr. 
Graham, having taken that place at the Treasury which 
no Whig partisan in Parliament durst take, on account 
of the certainty of losing bis seat in the House; and 
having thus identified himself with the Ministry, the 
vote of the county of Perth will always count one for 
the Ministry, be the measure good or bad. Mr. Graham 
has got a retaining fee, and can no more be expected 
to act an independent part in the House of Commons 
than the hired Advocate to enact the Judge. The great 


| county of Perth will be as completely a rotten borough, 


for the time Mr. Graham shall sit for it in Parlia- 


ment, and hold his place at the Treasury board, as 


ever was Gatton or Old Sarum. This ought not 
to be. By the election of Mr. Graham, too, as the 


| triamph will avowedly [see The Times] be one of party, 


far more than one of principle, the Whig Ministry will be 
encouraged to suppose their political course approved of 
by the important county of Perth. In no case ought inde- 
pendent Reformers to vote fora Tory. But we see no 
obligation on them to vote for a man who gives no spe- 
cific assurances of the line of conduct he will pursue on 
those great measures, as to which all true Reformers have 
made up their minds,—such as Short Parliaments, the 
Abolition of the Corn.Laws, and the Taxes on Know. 
ledge, &c.; and who, in short, while objecting to 
all pledges, asks to be sent into Parliament, virtually 
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piedged to whatever measures, not he himself or his con- 
stituents, but the men of whom he holds place, shall dic- 
tate to him,—bound hand and foot, as the Anti-pledgers 
phrase it, tothe Whig Ministry. Will no independent 
Reformer stand for Perthshire, and take an honourable 
defeat at the hands of the two Conservative factions ? 





TRADES’ UNIONS. 


A very general prejudice is entertained by the upper 
and middle classes against Trades’ Unions. We do not 
partake in it. These formidable bodies are, as yet, 
equally ignorant of the extent of their power, and of the 
objects to which it can be properly applied. They have, 
as yet, done nothing but make mistakes. They have 
done little good, and some mischief. But good will come 
of it A little more experience, a little more of that 
collision of mind with mind, which large associations are 
gure to occasion, will convince the Unionists, that their 
attempts to raise and keep up wages, by a succession of 
strikes, are vain, and worse than useless. They will find 
that their employers do not make those extravagant gains 
which they suppose; and, in fact, have no more power to 
depress and keep down wages, than the operatives to pro- 
duce the contrary effect. Whea there is a brisk trade, and 
consequently a large demand for labour, wages will rise, 
and canuot be kept down. In some rare cases, strikes 
may be useful in hastening a rise of wages. Were 
the trade in the hands of a few employers, and were 
these to combine to keep wages at the existing rates, a 
strike, of even a small number of the operatives, would in- 
stantly make wages rise. But when trade is dull, or 
when, by the competition of foreign artisans, whose bread 
is not taxed, only a certain price can be obtained by 
the British employer, no adyance of wages can be pro- 
cured by a strike, however well conducted. In sucha 
case, the ill-judging operatives may inflict an injury on 
theiremployer as well as on themselves; but force him 
to raise their wages they cannot, because he can neither 
get a corresponding price in the market which he sup- 
plies, nor can he afford to reduce hig rate of profit. Com- 
petition prevents a trader from gaining more than the 
ordinary rate of profit; and that rate, in our times, is 
too low to suffer any abatement. 

Combinations, theretore, to raise wages are simply 
mischievous to both employer and operative, and to the 
operative more especially. Vet we are glad to see the opera. 
tives combined in unions. They will unlearn much 
prejudice and error, and acquire much valuable kuow- 
ledge. Wages in this country are too low, and the 
hours of labour, in many trades, too long. The working 
Classes are taxed far beyond their due proportion ; admit- 
tang that the producers should be taxed at all, which may 
well be doubted. By our infamous system of laying taxes 
chiefly on the absolute necessaries of life, and those little in- 
dulgences which the poor generally regard as necessary to 
their comfort, the working men are grievously oppressed ; 
and the middle classes teo, though not to the same degree. 
Above all, the tax on food, not for the purposes of the 
State, but to swell the revenues of the landholders, is a 
grinding and tyrannical exaction, to which the despotic 
Mates afford no parallel. The working classes do not 
yet half understand how much the Corn Laws affect their 
condition. Whea they do, Cora Laws will be at an end. 

That the working classes will uot loug submit to the 
corn-law robbery may be regarded as certain; that they 
will make an orderly aud peiceable demand for liberty 
to buy food at the cheapest market, instead of resorting 
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to sudden violence, will prebably be mainly owing to the 
Trades’ Unions. Rick-burning, machine-breaking, and 
similar outrages, are not to be dreaded from men com. 
bined in Unions, and acting on resolutions first deliber. 
ately canvassed and determined on. Swing is not a Union. 
ist. The free utterance of their complaints which 
men give, when united in great associations, will always 
afford warning of any danger which the State has to appre. 
hend from the discontent of the working classes. 

But the Unionists must not think that the tyranny 
which some of them have exercised on those workmen 
who do not jein the Unions, is less odious than if it had 
been exercised by more wealthy oppressors. The right 
of the working man freely to dispose of his labour, must 
not be violated by tyrants of either high or low degree, 
by either landholders or Unionists. 





THE DORCHESTER UNIONISTS. 

SincE the Reform Bill was carried, the Whigs have 
looked askance on all large assemblages of the people. It 
was not so while the Bill was in jeopardy from the old 
enemies of Reform, and, with it, the Whig places. Then 
Whigs out of Parliament could join those grand demon- 
strations of the physical anc moral strength of the Re- 
formers, which were required to maintain Earl Grey's 
administration in power, and enable it to carry the Re- 
form Bill. Then Whigs in Parliament, then the Lord 
Chancellor himself, could remark on the sublime scene 
which the Birmingham meeting afforded, when the 
vast multitude, with uncovered heads, prayed to Heaven 
to aid their endeavours to emancipate themselves from the 
bondage of a corrupt aristocracy. But the Bill was no 
sooner secure, and the Tory power broken, than a change 
came over the spiritof the Whigs. Rarely isa Whig now 
seen at a public meeting of Reformers; and Political 
Unions, and Trades’ Unions are become their especial ab- 
horrence. They would have put down the Unions long 
ago, had these bodies not been too strong to be dealt with 
by an arbitrary Act of Parliament. Unfortunately, a 
Trades’ Union at Dorchester was so foolish as to prescribe 
to its members a secret oath. Six members of the Union 
were tried for taking that oath, which, although a piece 
of mere folly, was, by virtue of an obscure statute against 
secret oaths, obtained by Pitt Curing the mutiny at the 
Nore, magnified into a crime. For this factitious 
crime, apparently, the six men were sentenced to trans- 
portation for seven years. But the real offence in the 
eyes of those in power, was the belonging to a Trades’ 
Union. The sentence was universally condemned. Pe- 
titions for its reversal were in the course of being 
sent from every quarter; a lond cry of severity and op- 
pression was raised over the whole country. And what did 
the authorities? With indecent haste, the poor victims 
of a law which they neither knew, nor could know, 
were shipped off, to be out of the reach of mercy, lest that 
mercy might be thought to proceed from compulsion! 
A petition for their recall is prepared by the Trades’ Un- 
ions of London; who, to the number of fifty thousand 
or more, accompany the petition, in a quiet and orderly 
procession; stepping at a considerable distance from the 
Home Office, that Lord Melbourne might not refuse 
taking in the petition, from the apprehension of being 
thought to do so from compulsion! Aud yet reception 
was denied to the petition of so many thousands of the 
people of England, from that contemptible motive, al- 
though only some half-dozen Unionists approached the 
scene of presentation ! 
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How unworthy these fears, in a Government pretend- | Afartin simple as a shepherd boy,—Crwvikshanks stately 


ing to be based on the choice of the people! Suppose 
the scene changed to America; and it will be at once 
shewn how little in accordance with true freedom has been 
the whole proceeding. In America there is no such sta- 
tute as the one under which these men were condemned. 
Government there feels secure enough in the affections of 
the people, to allow its citizens to take a score of secret, | 
or open oaths per day, if they so choose. 


In America 
there is on the part of the Government no jealousy of the 
power of Trades’ Unions ; no punishing Unionists under 
false pretences ; no fear of being thought afraid. 


One work has reached us so late, that we can only wel- 
comé it—Lay Sermons by the Ettrick Shepherd. “<A 
The Shep- 


herd’s Sermons appear, at a glance, to be Essays on 


fact!" as Miss Edgeworth so often says. 


Morals and Manners. One is addressed to Young Men 


—another to Young Women—a third to Parents—and 
a fourth is on Good-breeding. We can just gather 
that Mr. Hogg thinks the society of London “ the pink 
of what he has seen in the world.” The Blues are not 
so deeply blue as in Edinburgh, but more beautifully 
blue, not so “ assuming ;” the men in London society are 
less intolerant, not so Lesmahagoish, dogmatic, and “ over- 


weening.” Croly, however, was too apt to take the lead 


in talk. “ Hood was modest and retired,— Reynolds 
brilliant—//ook inimitable for fun and drinking,— 


LITERARY 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

RESERVING, with very few exceptions, the leading 
works that have recently appeared, we must, from love of 
order, jnst glance at the “ Alps on Alps” on our table, 
and despatch them to make room for newer candidates | 
for fame. In VoyaGes AND TRAVELS we have vol. I. | 
of Holinan, the bind traveller, whose c:rcumnavigation 
of the world is to be completed in four volumes. This 
*necimen is singular from the circumstances of the author, 
(an officer in the Royal Navy,) who early lost his sight, 
and attractive from the variety of information, and the 
facts that this very deficiency may have been the means 
of his scraping together, while they might have escaped 
the notice of the quick-sighted. There is much amusing 
and novel matter in the volume, and withal some offences 
agiinst good taste. We need not go to Sierra Leoné for 
Bernard and Thorpe cases, while we have served up 
daly our own metropolitan police-reports in rank profi. | 
sion. We should fear that Mr. Holman has cast his 
work on too wide a scale.—_The present period is fertile 
in works on education. First, we have Mrs. Austin’s 
Translation of the Report on the State of Public Instruc- 
fon im Prussia, addressed by Victor Cousin to the 
French Minister of Public Instruction, the Count de Mon- 
talvet._with an excellent preface by the benevolent trans- 
lator. At the present moment, when the public mind is 
so much alive to the cause of universal education, this 
work will be read with interest and benefit. Though the 
Prussian systern has more of the features of the old drill 
school of the Fredericks than we admire, it contains very 
much that is deserving attention, by all who are studying 
this most important subject. In our own city, Mr. Simp- 
‘on has published a volume upon the necessity of National 
Education, in which he has discussed, somewhat diffusely, 
the modes and ends of all education, and brought topics 
into view that had no very direct bearing on the point. 
Phrenology is the basis of Mr. Simpson's plans of improve- 
ment. His work bears clear evidence throughout of pure 
aud henevolent intention. Had it been more condensed 


ind definite in object, it might better have fulfilled the 
‘Titer ¢ purpose, One-half of the volume has no imme. 


and solemn.” The Shepherd, however, (as most plain- 
mannered, well-bred people do,) “ felt himself most at 
home among the nobility and gentry ; for among them 
there was no straining for superiority.” 

There is one Sermon on “* Marriage,’ and another on 
“ Reviewing,” both attractive topics. 


LEIGH HUNT'S LONDON JOURNAL. 


This cheap weekly journal, by our excellent friend Leigh 
Hunt by felicity of style, and richness and scope of know- 
ledge, is adapted to the most refined intellects, and by grace- 
ful amenity, and a genial spirit, to every class of readers. 
These are truly the golden days of literature, when its 
most precious treasures are brought at small cost to 
Let them only 
be made welcome, as flowers in May, and they will con- 
tinue to spring in fresh beauty and luxuriant abundance. 
The name of the Editor is, of itself, sufficient gnarantee 
He is one of ont “ ap. 
proved good masters.” Though London is the birth-place 
of this work, its spirit is British, or cosmopolitan ; nor 
will it require a Diffusion Society to speed its dissemina- 
tion in Scotland: its seeds are winged. 

A valuable collection of original memoirs relating to 
the Rebellion of 1745, has been edited and published, in 
one volume 8vo, by Robert Chambers, the eminent anti- 
quary and Historian of the Rebellion 


every cottage door and homely hearth. 


for high and various excellence. 
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diate connexion with education whatever. “ National 
Education,” by James Milnes, ought to be entitled “ The 
Political Education of Nations.” 

In Brocrapny we have “ Adam Clarke's Lift and 
Labours,”—a very good book, but still far too high-priced 
for popular use; though only a third of the cost of the 
voluminous Life, published by Dr. Clarke's family. 
Of the works issuing in series, we have a shoal. The 
“ Seq-Wolf” is the latest appearance of THE Li®nary 
or Romance. It is a decided improvément On the 
‘“ Baronet’s Daughter,” who was “ silly sooth.” Ba 
they are no fair objects of comparison. « The Sea-Wolf 
is an animated story of those favotirite heroes, the free- 
traders. “ Valpy'’s Hume's History of England has reaches 
a third volume; and Allan Cunningham's “ Burns, 
a fourth, enriched with many new pieces, various read 
ings, and delightful rariorum notes by the Editor. “ Th 
Sacred Classics” has conciliated popular favour by givin, 
“ Cave's Lives of the Apostles.” These form, we pre 
sumé, vols. Il. and ILL. This is one of the best and chean 
est of the Libraries. “* The Park and the Paddock” form 
No. I. of a new series of tales by Miss Martineau, in 
tended to illustrate taxation. The young ladies may b 
informed that this story is fully as illustrative of Airta 
tion, and will probably think it none the worse for this de 
viation. An illustration of the folly and iniquity of th 





Game Laws, would be a more exact and appropriate title 


for Miss Martineau has not yet directly reached taxation 
A new series of little tales has appeared in Glasgow, en 
titled “Illustrations of Social Pepravity.” It is metals 
tarian and sensible, 

A pile of pamphlets on the grievances of Dissenters, an 
Church reforms, stands before us [ts solid and appre 
priate pediment isa Third Edition of “ Howitt’s Popula 
History of Priestcraft,” one of the most effective work 
that has appeared in late times; effective, in stifrin. 
and warming the inert mind of the mass to exertion fo 
the removal of some of the greatest obstacles that has 
obstructed social improvement, and the progress of tru 
Christianity. Mr. Howitt has enlarged and comtally 
vised this edition, and written for it a noble prefact. 
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hail the success of this work, of which two large editions 
have been exhausted in six months, as a highly favour- 
able sign of the times. Among the pamphlets we have 
accumulated on the urgent subject of Church reform, 
we can only notice “ The Rev. Dr. Wardlaw’s Speech at 
the Public Meeting in Glasgow for the Separation of 
Church and State,” with the Petition, and the Memorial 
to Earl Grey, drawn up by that meeting ; “ The Address 
of the Rev. Mr. Andrew Somerville on the Causes 
of the Secession Church; “ Lectures on Church Re- 
form,” by Mr. Alfred Bishop,—short, pithy, and full 
of substance, and well worthy of extensive circulation 
by those who wish to uphold true religion in opposi- 
tion to corrupt establishments. These Lectures are 
sold at 2s. @d. a dozen, and are written with hearty 
zeal in the cause. We have also a warning “ Letter to 
the Hierarchy of the Church of England;” by the Rev. 
Edward Duncombe of Brazen-nose College, Oxford. The 
Hierarchy will not be warned. The only symptom of 
wisdom, even in their generation, which we see among 
them, is the dead-set now making at the Methodists. 
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cently enacted in the political world. King Anchorbroke, 
twitching up his trousers and declaring himself a Sailor 
King, who, with a sailor’s oath, would be upright and 
downright, and do away with humbug, and have a regu. 
Jar built Reformation throughout the Island, is an ad. 
mirable picture, drawn from the life, and worthy of 
Hogarth. Queen Sinister’s attempts to prevent the hatch. 
ing of the Reform egg, on which_the King, after taking a 
glass of grog, goes and sits in person; and the means 
taken to stunt the growth of the Reform Chick, are de. 
scribed with a Hudibrastic vigour of humour, which might 
force the aristocratic lips of the haughtiest noble in the 
land to relax their gravity. This Tragi-Comedy js 
throughout, in facet, replete with life and humour. It is 
a drama that has been really performed, and which, 
though licensed by authority, ought to have been his-ed 
ott the stage by the whole nation. The author of the 
False Medium, by the present jeu d'esprit, has raised 


_ himself considerably in our estimation. 


The review of the Life of Dr. Adam Clarke, in the last | 


number of the Quarterly, is a palpable attempt, but, 
nevertheless, a doubtful hit. The Wesleyan Methodists, 
in the question of church rates, are joining the other 
bodies of Dissenters. Truly thi- is a sudden fondness the 
Church has conceived for the Methodists ! 

In miscellaneous literature we have several noticeable 
works. The most remarkable among thein is a volume, 
entitled ** Letters and Essays, in Prose and Verse; pro- 
bably by a Sexagenarian, evidently by a man of refined 
taste and considerable literary accomplishment. 

The Cabinet Annual Reyister, we were disposed to 
think a most useful cheap compendium of the history and 
business of the past year. It is so in the present year, 
so far as we have noticed, with the exception of the do- 
mestic history of Ireland, which is written in a strong 
and prejudiced spirit of party, the last thing to be indulg- 
ed in in a work of reference purporting to be an impartial 
chronicle of events. Is the reader to accept as a portion 
of the true annals of Ireland for 1833, statements like 
those in p. 21. of the distress of the Established Clergy ° 
If the Cabinet Reg ster is to succeed, it must be by truth, 
accuracy, and perfect impartiality in all its details. Here 
is another fault: The Domestic History of Scotland is 
comprised in a half page. Better arrangements must be 
made, and a more equal balance maintained. 

“ Spirit of Peersand People; a National Tragi-Comedy.” 
—The author of the False Medium has, in these stirring 
times, stepped forth like a ready-armed Pallas, determined 
to wage war against every species of oppression ; from 
that which assails Genius in her highest paths, down to 
that which weighs heavily on the poor man’s heart. He 
is here the champion of humanity, advocating what may 
truly be called the cause of the people, by presenting us 
with a Serio-Comic National Drama, which represents in 
the happiest style the performances that have been re- 


POLITICAL 


PARLIAMENT. 

CoNSIDERABLE progress was nade in the public busi- 
ness in Parliament, previous to the Easter recess, which 
was, therefore, made somewhat longer than usual, extend- 
ing trom the 26th March to the I4th April. A select 
committee has, on the motion of Sir Charles Pepys, the 
Solicitor-General, been appointed to inquire into the pre- 
sent state of the law of libel, and report their opinion 
thereon to the House. The grievances of the law, as it 
now stands, were pointed out, at some length, by Sir 
Charles Pepys, and some remedies for these evils were 
suggested. He, however, defended ex officio informations, 
and expressed his opinion, that it was inexpedient that 
the mere truth of the libel should be held a jJustibeation. 
He illustrated this opinion by several cases which had 


occurred during his practice. In the short debate which 


took place on the motion, Mr. O'Connell protested against | 


an 


POETRY. 

In this department of literature, which never fails, we 
have besides the valuable reprints of Crabbe and Burns, 
a new volume from Mrs. Hemans, entitled, NATIONAL 
LYRICS AND SONGs FOR Music ; not all absolutely no. 
vel, though this detracts little from their freshness, as 
they have only been seen with the appropriate music, 
which should rather enhance their beauty by the charm 
of association. Several of the National Lyrics are tran. 
slations. Among these are the thine Song, and some 
Spanish ballads. In Fair Helen of Kirconnel, Mrs. He. 
mans hes contrasted her own elegant mode of modern 
song-writing, with the inimitable simplicity, the exqui- 
site truth and pathos of the ancient ballad style of Scote 
land. It was unwisely done. O'’CONNOR's CHILD is 
another of those injudicious attempts. There is but one 
Fair Helen of Kirconnel,—only one O'Connor's Child. 
A small volume, entitled the VIGIL OF A YOUNG Sot. 
DIER, is not without poetic merit. CRITICISM AND 
TASTE, a satire, is a somewhat feeble chastisement of 
Professor Wilson, for his reviewing sins, particularly his 
tossing and goring of Mr. Tennyson. BLack Gowns 
AND Rep Coats, oR Oxrornd IN 1834, is an “ occa- 
sional” satiric poem, addressed to the Duke otf Welling- 
ton, the Chancellor of the University. It shews consi- 
derable talent. ‘* Mischief, Section IT.’’ we shail pass, as 
we never chanced to see ‘* Mischief, Section I.” Among 
the serious poems, we may notice as published. “ Na- 
poleon’s Dying Soliloquy,” by Thomas Stewart, witha 
second edition of his other poems. “ The Immortality of 
the Soul,”’ (the successful prize poem of 1827 in the Edin- 
burgh University,) and “ Job,’ a dramatic poem, by 
Richard Whiffin. We have some misgiving about men- 
tioning the “ Seven Temptations,” by Mary Howitt, in 
this list, as we reserve it for the lengthened notice to which 
it is entitled by its own metits, and the high reputation 
of the authoress. 
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criminal informations, as the worst way possible of elicit- 
ing truth, for they went on the principle of trying facts 
by affidavits; and, in such cases, there was lardly a 
chance of acquittal, for the judge, in allowing the intor- 
mation, pronounced on the libel before trial. Lord Al- 
thorp, theugh not partial to ex cficto informations, 
thought the government should net be deprived of the 
power of laying them. The committee consists princi- 
pally of lawyers, and there is little probability of their 
agreeing in their suggestion of a remedy for the evils of 
the present law. ‘Lhe Liverpool Freemen Disfranchise- 
ment Bill was read a third time, by a majority of 120 to 
63, and passed. It has also been read a first time in the 
House oft Lerds, and the 2Hth April Was fixed for the 
second reading, when Lord Wynford is to give notice of 
a inotion for the attendance of witnesses for and against 
the bill, which his Lordship is resulved to oppose. 
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- & long discussion took place in the House of Com- | 


mons on the 20th March, on a resolution proposed by 
Mr. Divett, “ That it is the opinion of the House, that it 
js just and ex xpedient, to take effectual measures for the 
abolition of all compulsory payments of church rates.” 

Mr. Divett traced the cause of the present discontent, to 
the grant of a million, for building new chure hes in 


1819. The amount of church rates is not far short of 


L.60,000, a considerable proportion of which sum is paid 
by oe Dissenters, who have likewise to build and repair 
their own places of worship. The Dissenters possess 
800 chapels, and raise a million a-year, by voluntary con- 
tribu'ions alone. Lord Althorp and Lord John Russell 
admitted that the Dissenters were entitled to relief, and 
the former alluded to several of the matters of complaint 
brought forward by the Dissenters. He considered the 
general registry of births, (a bill to effect which had been 
brought in by Mr. Brougham,) a subject of great diffi- 
culty, but he hoped that part of the machinery now form- 
ing for amending the poor-laws might be made available 
for the purpose of registering the births, marriages, and 
deaths, throughout the country. The admission to the 
universities, which would be highly beneficial to those in- 
stitutions, he hoped would be granted, and he also hoped 
that a legislative enactment might be framed, for author- 
izing the burial of Dissenters by their own ministers, in 
parish burial-grounds. Lord Althorp met Mr. Divett’s 
motion, by moving the previous question, on the ground 
that he himself had given notice of a bill on the subject; 
and Mr. Divett, in compliance with what appeared to 
be the general feeling of the members present, withdrew 
his resolution, leaving the matter in the hands of Mini- 
sters. 

A lengthened debate, which was twice adjourned, took 
place on the Corn Laws, on the presenting of a petition 
from Liverpool, by Mr. Ewart, praying for free trade, 
beginning with the trade in corn. Mr. Roebuck sup- 
ported the petition, and contended that a free trade in 
corn would benefit all classes, including the agricultural 
capitalists, except the landlords. The time, he hoped, 
would come when the farmers would discern that the 
“landed interest” meant only the interest of the land- 
lords. He maintained, that by shutting our ports to 
foreign corn, we had compelled other countries to resort 
to manufactures, which formed the chief support of our 
own country. Sir Robert Peel defended the Corn Laws, 
denying that they were beneficial to the landlords alone ; 
and contended, that before the landlords were deprived 
of the protection they enjoyed, they should be relieved of 
the burdens to which they were subject. Among these 
he reckoned the Malt Tax, which brought nearly five 
millions a-year to the Exchequer ; but he did not explain 
in what manner this tax was paid by the 
and not by the consumers of the malt. He 
that the manufacturers were protected as well as the 
agriculturists; and enumerated a great number of ma- 
nufactured articles, on which heavy impost duties were 
levied. Sir Henry Parnell felt it his duty to contradict, 
in the most direct and positive manner, the statement 
that the Corn Laws were beneficial to the farmer. The 
farmer was a person who had to obtain his livelihood, by 
the application of his capital in a particular pursuit— 
the tillage of land for instance. His interest, therefore, 
depended upon the rate of return rendered by his capital, 
which rate of return, again, depended upon the price of 
the produce of the land, with reference to the rent. If 
the price fell, or, in other words, if it were reduced by 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, the interest of the farmer 
ist be put to rights, and his loss prevented by nm re. 
duction in the rate of rent. As the interest of the farm r, 
thi rlore, depended upon the price of the produce of the 
vith reference to rent, the farmer had no interest 
wroatever in the monopoly of the Corn Laws. [nstead of 
Mihions of persons being benefited by the Corn Laws, 
only a few hundred thousand landlords were benefited, 
and the whole community was taxed for the purpose of 
increasing rents. If landlords were to receive a million 
less annually than they do at present, that money would 
reinain in the pockets of the consumers, the actual 


landowners, 
contended, 


lar 2 


income of the country would not be lessened; but the | and 112,000 sheets. 
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money, being in the pockets of the consumers, would pay 
as much tax, and employ as much labour, and do more 
good, than if it were in the pockets of the landowners. 
He denied that the Malt Tax was a burden on the land. 
owners, and contended that the pressure of the poor rates 
arose from their mismanagement. He maintained that the 
protection, by a tax, on our imports of manufactured goods 
ouzht to be discontinued, as it was injurious instead of 
beneficial. The 40 or 50 per cent., imposed on articles 
imported into this country, was in fact a dead letter. 
His constituents, the inhabitants of Dundee, were great 
manufacturers of linen; they knew their own interest 
well, and they would be glad to see the tax on foreign 
linen removed. The yreat evil was, that under the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the country, there was an enor. 
mous quantity of capital unemployed, and a superabun- 
dance of labour. All the impediments, which prevented 
the employment of capital and labour, ought to be re- 
moved. As prices were reduced, the employment of la- 
bour and consumption would increase. The Corn Laws 
stood first inthe way, and that impediment should first 
be removed. Mr. O'Reilly dwelt on the evils inflicted on 
Ireland by the protective system. The linen trade had 
been destroyed by protection. Since protection had been 
removed the trade had revived. 

Tie repeal of the malt tax was again brought forward 
by Mr. Cobbett. He insisted much on the advantage 
which would arise from permitting the farmers and la. 
bourers to brew their own beer, which could only be done 
by a total repeal of the tax. Mr. Mark Phillips remark. 
ed, that in the last session only 24 county members had 
voted for a property tax, while 66 had voted for the re- 
peal of the malt tax, and in such circumstances he could 
not support the motion. Lord Althorp and Mr. Stanley, 
of course, opposed the motion. Mr. Attwood spoke in 
favour of it, and proposed making up the deficiency in 
the revenue which the repeal would occasion by taxing 
the fundholders. On a division, the motion was rejected 
by 142 to 50. 

The debate on the Ordnance estimates, which were 
voted in a Committee of Supply, when there were not 
more than thirty members in the House, elicited some re- 
markable facts. Colonel Maberley, who brought the esti- 
mates forward, stated that the saving in the Ordnance 
Department from 1820 to 1829, had been L.600,000, 
from 1829 to 1830, 1.370.000. Since 1830, when the 
present Ministers came into office to the present time, the 
saving had been L.335,000, and there was a farther re- 
duction this vear of L.82,000. Mr. Hume went into a 
long and able examination of the Estimates, In regard 
to the Trish survey, it had cost L.300,000, ana it would 
200.000 mere, as not more than two-thirds of Ire. 
land had been surveyed. He complained of the enormous 
quantity of stores which were kept, and the great expense 
of keeping them. Part of these stores had lately been 
sold, and he observed that in the third day's sale, consist- 
ing of harness, coliars, back-bands, breeching, &c. for 
horses, the first lot which had cost L.684,000, was sold 
for 1.37,000, Several returns had been made to the 
Finance Committee, which sat in 1828. From these re- 
turns, it appeared that the number of muskets and car. 
bines in store was 926,850, that the annual charge of 
keeping them was L.20,000, and that they had been 
twenty years in store. Part of them had since been sold 
to France and Belgium. Farther, there were 50,000 pis- 
tols and 154,000 swords in store; and what was more 
extraordinary, 287,353 sets of accoutrements, consisting 
of pouches, bayonets, and belts, which had cost, on the 
averave, l4e. each, but some of them had been sold at I>. 
aset. There were also in store about 60,000 ball and 
blank cartridges, and no less than 279,000 barrels of 
gunpowder, a supply equal to the consumption of forty 
years, and which cost L.6000 «-vear for keeping. Nor- 
withstanding this immense supply, they went on making 
2,000 barres yearly, at an expense of 1.5 or Lt 
a barrel. We had also in store, 30,000 i1on guns, 2,000 


cost L. 


brass guns, 16,000 carronades, and 18,000 gun carriages. 
Of wheelbarrows, there was a supply for twelve years , 
and there were laid up 98.000 blankets, 44,000 paliasses, 
He contended that all such articles 
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should be contracted for when needed, and that the pre- 
sent system not only occasioned an enormous expense for 
keeping, but that the stores themselves became useless 
through age. Colonel Maberley contended that great 
reductions had been made in the Ordnance estimates by 
Ministers. He thought there were many objections to 
di ng of the stock of muskets, that the committee 
had recommended that there should be a stock of gun- 
powder kept on hand, equal to two and a half or three 
years’ consumption, and that the average consumption 
was 6,000 barrels a year. Mr. Cobbett argued that a 
large military establishment was necessary, as without it 
the taxes could not be collected, and that Ministers were 
not to blame for keeping up such an establishment, as 
long as Parliament voted fifty millions of taxes a year. 
When the taxation was reduced to fifteen millions, there 
would be no occasion for a standing army to keep the 
people down. After some farther discussion, all the 
votes were agreed to as proposed. 

It is gratifying to observe, that the plan for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves in the West Indies is working well. 
In answer to a question from M. Foweil Buxton, Mr. 
Stanley gave a favourable account of the state of feeling 
in the Islands generally, and particularly in Demerara, 
Jamaica, and Antigua. In the last-named island, the 
wish of the planters (and there was nothing to prevent 
it in the Act) was to do away with the term of appren- 
ticeship, and emancipate the negroes at once. In Jamaica 
the same desire prevailed. In Demerara, the House of 
Assembly had, of its own accord, abolished all corporal 
punishments of the slave by his master, six months pre- 
viously to the period when it would be abolished by the 
recent law. Nearly the same amount of stores as usual 
had been ordered from this country for the West Indies, 
and there appeared to be no apprehension that the crops 
would be materially diminished by the use of free instead 
of slave labour. 

The new scale of tea duties has led to considerable 
discussion. Petitions have been presented to Parliament 
for a uniform rate of duty on all tea imported into the 
country. In presenting a petition to the above effect 
from persons engaged in the tea trade in the metropolis, 
Mr. Crawford stated, that when there was anything like 
an approximation of quality, there was a very great diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between the different sorts of 
tea, especially between Bohea and Congou, and Congou 
and Souchong. The difference of value to the importer 
of Bohea and Conzgou was from two to six per cent. 3 but 
Rohea was charged with a duty of Is. 6d., and Congou 
with 2s. 2d a pound, a difference of 44 per cent. Sir R. 
Peel disapproved of the new duties. It appeared by re- 
fereuce to the prices of tea at the India House, that there 
was only a difference of three half-pence a pound between 
the value of Bohea and of Congou, but the difference in the 
duty was 81. In 20,000 chests of tea, it would make a dif- 
ference to the importer of 1.50000, whether tea was called 
Bohea or Congou, and it was imposing too much responsi- 
bility on any man’s judgment and too strong a temptation 
to leave him to decide to which class the tea belonged. 
Mr. Hawes remarked, that of the thirty-three millions of 
pounds of tea consumed last year, twenty-one millions 
were Congou, yet this was the tea on which a duty of 
2s. 2d. per pound was laid. Lord Althorp and Mr. Poulett 
Thomson defended the Government scale of duties. The 
object had been to give to the consumer of the lowest qua- 
lity of tea, that article at the lowest rate of duty. The 
quantity of Bohea sold, has risen, during the last seventeen 
years, from half a million to six millions and a half of 
pounds annually ; while the quantity of Congou has only 
risen between one and two millions. The Government 
had acted with much precaution, and consulted the most 
experienced men in the trade, before adopting the present 
scale. During the inquiry, forty-four different samples 
had been submitted to tasters,—and, with two exceptions, 
the different qualities were most accurately distinguished. 
This showed that the diffi ulty in distinguishing the dif- 
ferent qualities had been exaggerated. In conclusion, Mr. 
Crawford gave notice that he should, on an early day, move 
for a committee to inquire whether an equalized, in place 
of a Guctuating, duty on tea should not be imposed, 
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The presenting of a petition from sixty-three resident 
members of the University of Cambridge, for the removal 
of the religious tests which preclude Dissenters from tak. 
ing degrees in that institution, led to a long discussion, 
which, after having occupied the House for two successive 
days atits morning sittings, was adjourned over the Easter 
recess. Mr. Spring Rice, who presented the petition, gave 
a detailed account of the mode in-which the tests com. 
plained of were originally imposed, and maintsined that 
there never had been any sufficient authority for the prac. 
tice. Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Cobbett, Sir R. Inglis, Sir R. 
Peel, and various other members, opposed the prayer of 
the petitions; and it was supported by Mr. O'Connell, 
Mr. Pryme, Mr. Stanley, Lord Palmerston, and several 
others. 

A committee has been appointed, on the motion of Sir 
R. Inglis, to inquire into the origin and present state of 
the Glasgow Lottery. Mr. Sinclair, who shares with Sir 
Robert h.s horror of lotteries, seconded the motion. Mr, 
Bish remarked, that, by the abolition of lotteries, the 
revenue had lost tour millions, and had not procured four 
pennyworth of morality. 

After the Easter holidays, Lord Althorp brought for- 
ward the Ministerial plan for the commutation of tithes. 
All the land in the country is to be valued by senarate 
valuators in each county. The rent is to be taken as the 
criterion of the value. except in peculiar cases. The tithe 
actually paid is to be valued onan average of the last five 
years. The sums ths ascertained are to be laid before the 
Magistrates, at Quarter Sessions, who are to determine the 
proportion the tithe bears to the rent, and this proportion 
is to be fixed and invariable. The land is to be valued 
every seven years; but the proportion of tithe to rent is 
not to vary, but only the amount of tithe paid. The 
tithe is to be paid by the owner and not by the occupier, 
and it may be redeemed at twenty-five years’ purchase, 
of the annual value, or the landowner may make it a per- 
petual mortgage at four per cent., not liable to be fore. 
closed, but redeemable at his option. When the money, 
so to be paid, belongs to clergymen and not to laymen, it 
is to be invested in land, or other securities, for the bene. 
fit of the incumbent to whom the tithes were paid, by a 
commission which is to sit in each county, and to consist 
of the Bishop ot the diocese, with such assistants as he 
may select. When land is purchased with the money, the 
incumbent is to have power of granting a lease of it for 
twenty-one years, but not to be allowed to receive fines on 
renewal. Moduses are not to be included in the general 
valuation. When there is any doubt about the right to the 
tithe, the money paid in lieu of it is to go into the Ex- 
chequer, whence it is to be drawn by the party entitled 
to it. 

The Government plan for the amendment of the Poor 
Laws has also been brought furward. A Central Board 
is to be established, with large discretionary powers, to 
carry into effect the resolutions of the Legislature, and to 
establish a uniform system of adm)nistrauion throughout 
the country. The allowance system is to be abolished in 
the middle of summer next year, when the rural popula- 
tion is in full employment. Justices of the Peace are 
not to be allowed to give out-door relief. Every mode ot 
acquiring a settlement, except by birth or marriage, is to 
be abolished, and children are to follow the settlement of 
their parents, till the age of sixteen. With regard to the 
Bastardy Laws, the mother is in future to be liable for 
the support of the child, just as a pauper widow. The 
putative father is not to be subject to imprisonment, pun- 
ishment, or expense of any kind, at the instance of the 
parish, though the mother is to retain her claim to com- 
pensation for any injury she can prove she has sustained. 
The measure, as explained by Lord Althorp, gave general 
satisfaction in the House. 

Mr. Reebuck, in bringing forward a motion fora se- 
lect committee to inquire into the political condition of 
the Canadas, detailed, with much ability, the misgovern- 
ment of the lower province, the oppressive conduct of the 
Governors towards the inhabitants, and the hostile feeling 
which had consequently been ratsed. He inveighed 


| against the proceedings of Mr. Stanley in relation to 
| Lower Canada, since bis accession te office, and concluded 
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by impressing upon the House the necessity of adopting a 
mild and conciliatory course towards that colony. Mr. 
Staley defended himself at some length. He opposed the 
Inquiry as too extensive, but agreed that a more limited 
inquiry should be made by a select committee, and Mr. 
Roebuck having withdrawn his motion, Mr. Stanley's 
amendment was carried. 

It appears from the statement of Mr. Spring Rice that 
considerable reductions have of late years been made in the 
Miscellaneous Estimates. The amount voted this year is 
L..234,000 under that voted last year, and as compared 
with 1831, the reduction is L.1,322,000, or nearly one- 
third of the whole. L.11,550 was voted tor the purchase 
of two pictures by Corregio for the National Gallery. 
This vote was very generally approved of by members of 
all parties. In the Irish Estimates, Mr. Spring Rice stated 
he had made a reduction of L.104,000 since his accession 
to office. A longand angry debate took place on the vote 
of 1..8,978 to the Catholic College of Maynooth. Mr. 
Sinclair, and Mr. A. Johnstone, in the most earnest man- 
ner, opposed a vote of the public money of this Christian 
country for the spread of Popery, but it was carried by 
137 to 11. 

A signal victory was gained by the liberal party by 
thecarrying of Mr. Wood's motion to bring in a bill to 
secure the admission of Dissenters to university honours, 
degrees in divinity alone excepted. The majority was 
no fewer than 185 to 44, Wiilthe Lords venture to 
throw out a bill supported by the Commons by four to 
one ? 

Among the miscellaneous business of the month we 
may record that Mr. Stewart has obtained leave to bring 
in a bill for establishing a uniform and efficient registra- 
tion of births, deaths, and marriages, in Scotland ; such a 
provision is loudly called for. Lord Ebrington has ob- 
tained leave to bring in a bill to amend two acts passed 
in the late reign, for establishing a uniformity of weights 
and measures. For some reason not explained, the new 
bill is to be limited to England. We, in Scotland, re- 
quire a similar measure, for the uniformity of weights 
and measures proposed to be established is far from being 
universally observed. A committee has been appointed 
to inquire into the nature of the services of Captain Ross, 
and the amount of compensation (if any) which should 
be awarded to him. A committee to inquire into the 
best mode of expediting the business of the House, has 
also been appointed. ‘The bill for abolishing the sine- 
cure office held by Mr. John Archibald Murray, the 
member for Leith, almost since his intancy, has been read 
a first time. This office is called the recordership of the 
Great Roll of Scotland, but is better known by the name 
of the Clerkship of the Pipe. We believe that the 
public are indebted for the saving which the public will 
derive trom the abolition of this useless office to its ex- 
posure by the press, which was so disagreeable to the hon- 
ourable member, that he appears to have suggested the 
bringing in of the bill; at Jeast it meets with his full 
concurrence, Lord John Russell has intimated that it is 
the fixed intention of Government to carry through the 
Local Courts’ Bill, and the bill for the Abolition of Im. 
prisonment for Debt, this session. 

The proceedings of the House of Lords have, as usual, 
been nearly devoid of interest. The presenting of the 
petition from 63 resident members of the University of 
Cambridge, praying for the abolition of the religious tests 
required to be taken by all candidates for degrees in the 
University, led to a display of intolerance and bigotry on 
the part of several of the temporal Lords; the spiritual 
had the wisdom not to take any part in the question. 
harl Grey, in presenting the petition, stated, that the 
authority for the imposition of religious tests, rested upon 
aletter from James J., from Newmarket races, which 
he was at the time attending. Upon such authority 
alone, were the Dissenters excluded from the Universi. 
tes. From this exclusion many practical evils were suf- 
fered. Persons who had taken a University degree, 
were admitted as attorneys and barristers two years earliet 
than those who had not, and, as barristers, their admis- 
won fee was diminished. No person could be admitted 
a Fellow of the College of Physicians who had not taken 
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his degree. The petitioners formed about one-third of the 
resident members of the Senate, and they were men dis- 
tinguished by their learning, piety, and unquestioned at- 
tachment to the Church; he need only mentien the 
names of Airy, Sedgwick, Lee, Babbage, and Hughea. 
The Duke of Wellington thought it perfectly justifiable 
to require the signature of all candidates for college hon- 
ours to articles of Christianity, especially as it was well 
known that among the Dissenters all sorts of opinions 
prevailed, and that some of them were Atheists. Why 
one who does not believe in a God, should separate him- 
self from the form of worship in which be is born and 
brought up, and join a form mere strict, attended with 
secular disadvantages, aud to the expense of maintaining 
the clergyman of which stricter form he is called on to 
contibute, his Grace did not think it necessary te explain. 
The noble Duke was worthily supported in his bigoted 
notions by the Duke of Cumberland, whom the Univer- 
sity of Dublin has the honour to have as Chancellor, al- 
though it repudiates the exclusive system, which it was 
the object of the petition to remove. 

Lord Ellenborough, who has more activity than judg- 
ment, attacked the Lord Chancellor on the subject of ap- 
peals. He stated that the appeals now amounted to 140, 
and that, although it it had been usual for the House to 
proceed with appeals immediately after its assembling, 
forty days had elapsed without anything being done. 
Lord Brougham, in explanation, stated, that he had been 
actively engaged in the Court of Chancery, having sat 
every day except two, when he was called to attend the 
King, six, seven, and sometimes eight hours. He com- 
plained that he had not had any efficient assistance in 
appeal cases, such as his predecessors had had. Last ses- 
sion he had got through so many of the Scotch appeals, 
which were generally very intricate, as actually to have 
overtaken the parties engaged in them, who were not 
ready to go on. His Lordship expressed doubts, whether 
it was of any advantage to hear appeals rapidly, as both 
the party who lost the cause, and his counsel, were apt, 
at first, to consider the decision erroneous, but after hav- 
ing some months to cool, they were more apt to take a 
dispassionate view, and acquiesce in the decision. 

The administration of the criminal law, in the metro- 
polis and its vicinity, has often been the subject of ani- 
madversion and complaint, from its inefficiency, expense, 
and delay. Lord Brougham has, therefore, introduced a 
bill for its improvement, which has met with very general 
approbation. The whole metropolis, inclading Lambeth, 
Southwark, and part of Kent and Essex, containing a 
population of about 1,700,000 souls, is to be placed un- 
der one criminal jurisdiction, the Old Bailey, the ma. 
gistrates of Middlesex at Clerkenwell, are to try those 
prisoners only whose crimes are not punishable with 
more than seven years’ transportation, and the persons 
arraigned for any offence before the magistrates, may be 
removed by certiorari to the Old Bailey. The Sessions 
at the Old Bailey may be held once a month, and the 
Home Winter Circuit, thus becoming unnecessary, will 
be discontinued. This bill was read a first time without 
opposition, 

Several petitions from Dissenters, for redress of griev. 
ances, have been presented to the House of Lorde That 
from Edinburgh was one of the most numerously signed, 
and was presented by the Lord Chancellor. The peti. 
tioners wished to devote the property and revenues of the 
Established Church in Great Britain to civil and reli- 
gious uses, for the benerit of all, having a due regard to 
the interests of present incumbents. With thie part of 
the petition the Lord Chancellor did not concur, and he 
asseried that the petitioners were mistaken in stating that 
the members of the Established Churches of England and 
Scotland formed a minority of the population. He, 
however, eutively agreed with that part of the petition 
which prayed the legislature to take such steps as might 
be deemed necessary for putting an end to all distinctions, 
in respect of civil and constitutional privileges, founded 
on religious principles. He was drawing on towards the 
close of his days, but he hoped to live long enough to 
see all these distinctions complained of by conscientious 
Dissenters abolished. 
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In moving for returns of the charities and schools sup- 
ported by charitable contributions, Lord Brougham re- 
marked, that the number of schools in England, sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, had increased so much, 
that he doubted extremely whether Government ought to 
interfere for the establishment of a compulsory system. 
It was to be feared that those who were compelled to pay 
a@ rate, would drop their voluntary subscriptions, and 
thus, on the whole, evil, not improvement, might be the 
result. Since 1818, the number of scholars in England 
had increased in the proportion of sixteen to seven ; and if 
Sunday schools were included, the increase was in a still 
greater proportion. The charitable funds in England, 
notwithstanding all the abuse in their administration, 
were worth 80,000 per annum; and if the most were 
made of the property, they would yield L.1200,000, to 
L.1,500,000. A bill introduced by Lord Auckland, to 
puta stop to the practice of sending smugglers to the 
navy, has been read a second time. The only effectual 
means of preventing smuggling, is to resort to the system 
of Free Trade. Earl Grey, in presenting petitions from 
several places in Scotland against Church Patronage, re- 
marked that he did not support the prayer ofthe petitions. 
The Earl of Rosebery admitted there was « strong feel- 
ing in Scotland on the subject, but was not prepared to 
abolish the present system. The General Assembly had 
the power to make a satisfactory arrangement, and to 
that body the public ought to look. 

PETITIONS.—From the sixth Report on the Com- 
mittee on petitions, which extends to the 7th of March, 
it appears that the following petitions have been presented. 
For the repeal of the Union, 79 petitions, with 58,164 
signatures; for the removal of the Bishops from the 
House of Lords, one petition (from Linlithgow) with 316 
signatures; for the support of the Church Establish- 
ments, 46 petitions, 7235 signatures; for the removal of 
Dissenters’ grievances, 192 petitions, 31,800 signatures ; 
(of these petitions, 56 refer to the alliance of Church and 
State as an evil;) ter the abolition of Irish tithes, 115 
petitions, 84,849 signatures; for the commutation of 
English tithes, 14 petitions, 10,837 signatures; for a 
better observance of the Lord’s day, 32 petitions, 9357 
siguatures; for the repeal of the Corn Laws, 13 petitions, 
104,180 signatures; against an alteration of the Corn 
Laws, 61 petitions, 15,063 signatures. 

ENGLAND. 

The opportunity afferded by the recess of Parliament, 
has been embraced by several members of Parliament to 
meet their constituents. Mr. E. L. Bulwer dined at Lin- 
coln, on the 3lst March, with a numerous bedy of iis 
voters. Nearly all the leading Reformers of the town and 
neighbourhood were present. Mr. Bulwer’s speech was 
very eloquent, and extremely well received ; and thore pas- 
sages of it which had an Anti-Ministerial tendency, were 
loudly applauded. One of the toasts, the best received, 
was “ Lord Durham, and an enlightened administra- 
tion.” The friends of Mr. Blackburne, to the number 
of 350, met their representative at Huddersfield, on the 
4th April. Mr. Biackburne defended himself from the 
charge of being “a pension-stuffed lawyer,” and of seek- 
ing a place in Parliament as a stepping-stone for a judge- 
ship. 

The opposition to Church rates continues. At the 
Lancaster Vestry meeting, held for the purpose of i mpos- 
ing a Church rate for the current year, a resolution was 
carried by acclamation, that the meeting should be ad- 
journed tll that day six months. In several other p'aces 
the opposition to Chureh rates has been equally success- 
ful, 

Captain Ross has been presented with the freedom of 
the city of London, in a box of British oak. 

Lord Durham and Mr. Fdward Ellice have left Lon. 
don for the continent, and have arrived at Paris. This 
trip has excited some sensation both ta london and 
Paris; but its object, supposing it has any other oljrct 
than pleasure, has not transpired. Lord Durham is to vi- 
sit King Leopold at Brussels, with the view of consulting 
the King respecting the management of his affairs in Eng- 
land. The Tories, who abhor Lord Durham for his li- 
beral principles, have been spreading @ report that his 
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Lordship is to remain for some time on the continent, but 
it is utterly destitute of foundation. 

There were lately in Birmingham, for some days, up. 
wards of seventy delegates of Trades’ Unions, from Lon. 
don, Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Belfast, &c 
The travelling, and other expenses of these men, are paid 
by the Unions. - 

Meetings have been held in London, Birmingham, 
Exeter, and other places, to petition the House of Com. 
mons to remit the sentence of seven years’ transportation 
passed on six members of a Labourers’ Union, who were 
convicted at the Dorsetshire assizes of administering ille. 
gal oaths. The meeting at Birmingham first assembled 
in Beardsworth’s Repository, but although it will con. 
tain 20,000 persons 4t was found to be too small, and an 
adjournment therefore took plase to Newhall Hill. A 
petition was agrecd to, in which the sentence was declared 
to be unjust and of unprecedented severity. The peti. 
tioners, Very properly reminded the House, that the late 
King, when Prince of Wales, was, asthe Duke of Sussex 
is now, head of the Free Masons, and that the Duke of 
Cumberland is at the head of the Orange Lodges, both of 
which are secret associations, bound together, like Trades’ 
Unions, by vaths and secret forms of initiation. They 
maintained, that it Was unfair to punish the members of 
Trades’ Unions, and to allow these associations to estape. 
In the course of the proceedings, there was read, amid 
loud cheering, a letter from: Colonel Thompson, author of 
the Corn Law Catechism, deciaring his opinion, that the 
case of the Dorsetshire men was one of point-biank tv. 
rauny, Which “ would justify any proceedings which 
tyranny can ever justify, subordinate always to taking the 
road which leads to the greatest good with the least of 
evil.” It is unnecessary to add, that the proceedings 
were conducted throughout in the most orderly manner, 
and that the immense multitude dispersed peaceably. The 
Ministry, however, has paid no attention to the feeling 
generally expressed in iavour of these unfortunate men. 
‘Liey were sent off with indecent haste to their destination. 

A declaration by the resident members of the University 
of Cambridge, relative to the admission of Dissenters to 
academical degrees, directly adverse to the petitions pre- 
sented to Parliament by the sixty-three resident members, 
is in course of signature. One hundred and one names 
are already appended to it. This University is resolved 
to keep up the character justly earned by such institu- 
tious tor bigowry and intolerance. 

Sir Thomas Denman has been called to the House of 
Peers, by the title of Baron Denman of Dovedale, in the 
County of Derby. The ostensible reason for this step is, 
that Lord Brougham requires assistance in getting through 
the Scotch Appea s. We never heard that Lord Denman 
had much knowledge of Scotch Law, and he has been 
litue employed in Scotch Appeals. 

BaNk OF ENGLAND.—The account of the liabilities 
and assets of the Bank of England on the average of the 
quarter ending on the Ist of April, shows—Liabilities : 
Circulation, L.19,097,000; deposits, 14,011,000; total, 
L.33,108,000.—Assets: Securities, 1..25,970,000; bul- 
lion, L.9,431,000 ; total, L.35,401,000. 

THE KEVENUE.—In the quarter ended 5th April, the 
Custums show an increase, as compared with the corres- 
ponding quarter of last year, of L.183,075; the Excise 
ot L.102,980 ; and the Stamps ot L.87,412. The increase 
on the quarter is 1..304,107 ; and on the year L.34,033. 

A numerous meeting Las been heid at Leeds to petition 
Parliament for the vote by ballot. Mr. Baines and se- 
veral others declared, that it was owing to the practices 
of the Tories at the late election, that they had become 
converts to that mode of voting. 

A riot, of a serious description, has taken place at Old- 
ham, arising out of the apprehension of two members of 
a Trades’ Union, at one of their » cetings, and their sub- 
sequent rescue. A miiil was attacked, and every thing in 
it destvoyed, as well as in the dwelling-house of the 
owrer. ‘Twelve persous were seized, who will be imme- 
diately tried. The Unionists, who, in that part of the 
country, comprise nearly the whole mechanics in every 
trade, nave had of late several large meetings conducted 


peaceably. 
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After two days polling, the Dissenters of Lough. 
borough elected their Church Warden, in opposition to 
the candidate supported by the Church party. The ma- 


jority was 348 to 178. The dissenters offered to give up 


their candidate, provided the claim to Church ratés from 
Dissenters was relinquished. This proposal the Church. 
men, of course, refused. 

The Wesleyan Methodists have hitherto refrained from 
petitioning Parliament for a removal of the grievances 
under which the Dissenters labour. This has arisen from 
a notion entertained by many of that sect that they are 
not Dissenters. How this notion can be entertained when 
laymen were permitted by John Wesley to preach, to say 
nothing of other unequivocal characteristics of dissent, is 
incomprehensible; and so a large body of the sect itself 
thinks. A meeting was therefore held at Birmingham, 
on the 8th April, which was numerously and respectably 
attended. A set of resolutions were unanimously carried, 
to the effect that it was imperative on the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists to express their opinions on the union of Church 
and State, which they characterized as opposed to the 
spirit of Christianity,—inimical to the advancement of 
divine truth, and subversive of civil and seligious 
rights) The laws compelling the support of a Church 
establishment, and those regarding marriage, burial, and 
the non-adinission of Dissenters to the Universities, were 
denounced as oppressive. 

Bribery at elections will never be put down, until 
those who give the bribes, and not those who receive them, 
as has hitherto been the case, are punished. We there- 
fore rejoice to record, that two of the partisans of Sir 
Charles Greville, against whom actions were brought to 
recover penalties for alleged acts of bribery, previous to 
the last election at Warwick, have been convicted in the 
penalty of L.500 each, with costs,—the counsel, in each 
case, taking a verdict for the plaintiff for one penalty 
only, and for the defendant on all the other counts. The 
defendants are also disqualified by the statute, upon which 
the convictions are founded, to vote at any future elec. 
tion, or to hold any civil office. The defendants will 
probably care little for the first part of the penalty, as 
the money will no doubt be paid by their exnployers ; but 
the latter part of it cannot fail to be felt disgraceful and 
humiliating. 

A respectably and numerously attended meeting was 
held at Worcester, on the 9th April, for the purpose of 
petitioning Parliament on the present ruinous state of 
the agricultural interest. The Earl of Coventry took the 
chair. The speakers did not seem to be able to point out 
the causes of the distress. In the petition which was 
adopted, the only causes stated are—The non-existence 
of an adequate provision for the poor of Treland,—the 
consequent influx of Irish produce, at ruinously low 
prices,—and numbers of Irish labourers being driven for 
subsistence to this country, and the alteration of the 
currency in 18193; but on this latter point much dif- 
ference of opinion prevailed. As a matter of course, the 
petitioners stated that the removal of the protection of 
the Corn Laws would acceleiate their destruction. 


SCOTLAND. 

A New harbour has been projected at Trinity, about a 
mile tothe westward of Leith. ‘The proposed works will 
Consist ofa wet dock, containing furty-three acres, afford- 
ing inner wharfage to the extent of 12,000 feet. This 
dock will be entered by a lock 200 feet in length, and 
fifty-five feet in width. The entrance will be protected 
by a breakwater, parallel to the channel of the Frith, 
1,100 teet long, founded in eleven feet water at low ebb 
of *pring-tide. The breskwater will, at the same time, 
with two check-piers built on arches, secure an outer 
harbour 900 feet long by 300 wide, where there will be 
a low-water landing-place, to accommodate steam ves- 
sls. The harbour will afford a cepth of water even for 
ships of the line. The estimated expense is L. 250,000. 

So strong is the feeling in Glasgow against the union 
of Church and State, that the petition for their separa. 
Hon received 49,411 signatures in a few days. Last year 
* similar petition was signed by 15,000 only in three 





weeks. In Edinburgh the petition for separation had , sums vary from 1.3 to 1.128, Twelve other ministers, 


upwards of 12,000 signatures,—that in favour of the 
union, though every effort was used to procure names, by 
going from door w door, had only 4245. 

A numerous and respectable meeting was held in the 
Waterioo Rooms on the 3d April, w petition for the 
emancipation of the Jews. The Lord Provost was in 
the chair. The resolutions were moved by Mr. Ayton 
and seconded by Dr. Browne, and carried unanimousiy, 

Agricultural associations, or, as they ought rather to 
be called, combinations for keeping up the price of food, 
continue to be formed. At a meeting of the Fife land. 
holders at Cupar, on the 27th March, more than the usual 
quantity of nunsense regarding the necessity of protecting 
agriculiure—that is keeping up 1enta—was spoken, The 
Karl of Leven was in the chair, The resolutions were 
of the usual tenor. A counter resolution was moved 
amidst loud opposition by Major Anstruther. The noble 
Chairman, however, refused to put it at the commence- 
ment of the meeting, promising to put it after the resolu. 
tions of his own party had been cairied, but he forgot his 
promise. Sir John Oswald distinguished himself by the 
absurdity of his speech. After mveighing against Fice 
Trade theories, he said, “ A great country like this ought 
always to produce, at least very nearly, sufficient tood 
fur its own subsistence; if it did not, he could only say, 
that it would be at the mercy of other countries, who 
could raise or depress our markets at their pleasure, and 
that we would soon become a second-rate power among the 
nations.” Sir John seems to turget, that with all the pro- 
tection our agriculture enjoys, we are unable to raise suf. 
ficient food fur our own subsistence, and we cannot there- 
fore avoid being dependent on foreigners, in sume de- 
gree, fur food. He might have learned trom the case of 
articles which are supplied us by foreigners, that how. 
ever dependant on them we may be for such articles, we 
can always procure them ata fair price. Louk, tor in- 
stance, to the cotton manufacture, by far the most ine 
portant im the country, we are wholly dependant on fo- 
reign countjies for the raw material, yet we vblain it 
Without difficulty, and the fluctuations in price are much 
less than in our corn trade. Fir hemp, flax, tar, 
tallow. Weare almost wholly dependant on a single 
country having no good feelings towards us—Russia-— 
yet we have always had an adequate supply of these 
articles. If Sir John Oswald's doctrine be correct, we 
must sink, unless we produce not only a sufficient supply 
of grain tor our subsistence, but also a sufhciency of ma. 
terials for our clothing, ship building, and other useful 
arts. But why do we not grow a suthcient quantity of 
hemp and flax for our own use—silmply because the coun- 
try 1s too densely peopled, in proportion to the extent 
and fertility of our soil, and we must therefore have re- 
course to foreigners to supply us with what we canuot 
produce ourselves. It might as well be pretended, that 
every county, and even city, should produce as much tood 
us is necessary for its own subsistence, as that every great 
country should. Holland, ever since she became a nation, 
has not produced sufficient food tor her population, yet nu 
where has scarcity been less felt, or the price of grain 
been more steady. 

Although the history of nearly all combinations shews 
that they are quite unfitted for the purpose they are in- 
tended—the permanent raising of the rate of wages—the 
working classes almost all over the country still continue 
their associations. Two delegates from the London Na- 
tional Organization Society, met a numerous body of the 
Tiades’ Union delegates of Glasgow, on the 2d April, 
and it was resolved that as soon a» the workmen of Scut- 
land were fully organized, they would correspond aud 
co-operate with their English brethren, The sawyers of 
Giecnock, who struck on the Ist July last, have at len,th 
seen the foliy of ther proceedings, and after exhausting 
their means, have offered tw return to their work uncun- 
ditionaliy, but uulortunuately for them, their places have 
been generally supplied. 

STIPENDs.—Fiom a Parliamentary paper just pub- 
lished, we find that the ministers of a hundred and ninety- 
one parishes in Scotland, receive payments from tue 
Exchequer to make up their salaries to L.150. The 
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who are without manses or glebes, receive sums varying 
from L.27 to L.50, to make up their stipends to L.200. 

The Town Council of Edinburgh have given much satis- 
faction to the inhabitants, by the reductions they have 
made in the salaries of the municipal officers. which had 
been raised to an extravagant amount during the days of 
the close boroughmongering system, when the Councillors 
and Magistrates elected each other in endless succession, 
and the offices in the gift of the city were the reward of 
subserviency and political wey The following 
are the principal reductions. The office of Collector of 
Cess is to be abolished, subject to some retired pension 
for Mr. Hill—saving L.633. The Chamberlain's salary 
reduced from L.800 to L.450¢ the first clerk’s from 
L.210 to L.180, the second clerk’s from 1.110 to 1.. 105, 
the third from L.100 to L.85. An accountant to be ap- 
pointed at a salary not exceeding L.300, with a clerk at 
L.100 or less; the previous expense of this office, includ- 
ing extra work being about 1..1,051—the saving will be 
L.651. The Superintendent of public works is reduced 
from L.500 to L.350; the Dean of Guild Clerk from 
L.250 to L.225; the Clerk of Leith Dock Commission 
from 1.250 to L.200. The office of shoremaster, jailor, 
and flagmaster at Leith (one person) to be abolished— 
saving L.150, subject to superannuation allowance ; the 
Bulker’s office ditto—saving L.225, ditto. The Collector 
of Shore Dues, from 1..618 to L.400 ; the Ringer of Music 
Bells, from L.40 to 1.30. Total savings L.2,510, sub- 
ject to some deductions. The salaries of the precentors, 
and some of the other officiala, have also been reduced, 
and instead of three assessors at 1.200 each, there is only 
to be one. 

By the death of the Marquis of Breadalbane, his son 
the Karl of Ormelie, succeeds to the peerage, and a new 
election for Perthshire must take place. The candidates 
are Sir George Murray, who was defeated at the late 
election by a majority ot 1,667 to 1,093, and Mr. Robert 
Graham, of Redgorton, a relation of Lord Lynedoch. 
This vacancy has occurred very opportunely for the Mi- 
nistry. They have been unable hitherto to fill up the 
vacancy occasioned in the office of one of the Lords of 
the Treasury, by the resignation of Mr. Kennedy ; those 
to whom it was offered finding that they would endanger 
their seats in Parliament by running the risk of a new 
election. Mr. Graham has, therefore, been appointed to 
the vacant office, but whether the appointment will be 
advantageous to him in his canvass, or the reverse, is 
doubtful. Perthshire contains many Dissenters who 
eagerly supported the Fart of Ormelie; but whether that 
body can be equally relied on now in supporting a Go- 
vernment candidate, is doubtful. At all events, it is for- 
tunate that a member of the family of Breadalbane, was 
the first liberal candidate under the reform bill for the 
representation of this extensive and aristocratic county, 
because the registration of votes could not have been pro- 
perly organized, without much influence and the expen- 
diture of large sums of money, 

The Earl of Galloway, another Scotch nobleman, is 
also dead. His decease crentes a vaeancy in the num- 
ber of the Knights of the Thistle. The vacant ribbon 
has been given tothe Earl of Errol. 

Much interest was created among the nautical people 
in London, by the arrival of the splendid steam ship, 
Dundee, which, along with a twin vessel, the Perth, are 
to trade between Dundee and London. The Dundee 
measures 180 feet in length on deck, and 51 feet in 
breadth over the paddles ; she makes up I07 berths for 
passengers; and her chief cabin, which is fitted up ina 
most splendid style, and contains a library of books, 
is capable of conveniently accommodating 100 passengers 
at dinner. Her engines are of 300 horse power. 

The Paisley election has terminated in the return of 
Sir Danie! K. Sandford, Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. At the close of the poll, the num- 
bers were,.—Sandtord, 642; Crawtord, 509; Gordon, 29. 
Captain Gordon retired some hours before the close of the 
first day's poll. How the worthy knight is to discharge 
his duties in the University of Glasgow, and in the cha- 
pelot St. Stephen's, at the sanre time, has not been ex- 
plained. The Tories~ constter tie return of Sir Daniel 
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asa triumph, and, we believe, they are right, for we have 
always suspected that the Greek professor, with all hig 
activity in the cause of reform, and all his professions of 
liberalism, is nothing but a Tory at heart. His conduet 
in Parliament will require to be steadily watched. 

The erection of the monument to Sir Walter Scott, in 
Glasgow, is immediately to be commenced. The monu- 
ment is to be a fluted column, 144 feet high, and sur. 
mounted either by a vase or a figure of Sir Walter. The 
site is the centre of George Square. 


IRELAND. 

THE disturbanees in King’s County have been of so 
serious a nature, that four baronies have been placed under 
the Coercion Act. Mr. O'Connell, in a letter dated 8th 
April, expresses much dissatisfaction that the petitions for 
the Repeal of the Union have only been signed by about 
80,000 persons, instead of a million, as he expected. This, 
he says, will ensure the defeat of the motion in the House 
of Commons, by about 450 to 40. Among the obstacles 
to success he considers the cholera the most important, 
hut he hopes that he will have two millions of signatures 
next year. 

Fifteen thousand Repealers met at Navan, in Meath, 
on the 9th April, to petition for a Repeal of the Union, 
Mr. Sharman Crawford, from Belfast, presided at the 
meeting. 

The health of the celebrated Dr. Doyle is fast declin- 
ing, and it is asserted that he has lately exhibited strong 
symptoms of an approach to Protestantism. 

Mr. Robert Maxwell, who was condemned to death for 
shooting at his cousin, has had his sentence commuted te 
eighteen months’ imprisonment. Much dissatisfaetion 
has been expressed at this leniency, as it is generally sup- 
posed that had the convict been a peasant and not a gen- 
tleman, the law would have been allowed to take its 
course. 

ABSTRACT OF THE POPULATION RETURNS FoR 
IRELAND IN 1833.—Erglish statute acres, 17,183,763; 
houses inhabited, 1,249,816; building, 15,308; unin- 
habited, 40,654 ; total families, 1,385,066 ; families chiefly 
employed in agriculture, 884,339; chiefly employed in 
trade, manufacture, and handicraft, 242,359; families 
not comprised in these two classes, 251,368 ; males, 
3,749,880 ; females, 3,972,521; total number of persons, 
7.767.401, 

LeGacy Duty.—tThe legacy duty of Ireland in the 
last year was 1.25424, and the probate duty L.37,457. 
In England, legacy duty, 1..1,093.343,—probate duty, 
1..839,.041. In Seotland, legacy duty, L.56,674,—pro- 
bate duty, L.46,422. 


THE CONTINENT. 

THERE seems much reason for believing that Louis 
Philippe wishes to detach himself from the alliance with 
England, and ingratiate himself with the Despots. Mar 
shal Maison, whom, not long since, the Emperor Nicholas 
would not receive, has now met with a cordial reception 
at Petersburg. Pozzo di Borgo is constantly at the 
Tuileries ; and even a marriage of one of the King’s sons 
to a Russian Princess is talked of. Louis Philippe has 
showed, for a long period, that all his inclinations are 
towards despotism. It remains to be seen, how long the 
people of France will submit to his tyranny. The asse- 
ciation suppression bill has passed the French Chamber 
of Deputies, by a majority of 246 to 154, and the Chamber 
of Peers by 127 to 22. No amendment of any conse- 
quence has been made on it, and no limit fixed to its dw 
ration. Several members of the * Société des Droits de 
l"Homme,” who expect to become the victims of the new 
law, have left the country. The Chamber of Deputies, by 
a vote of 176 to 168, has refused to grant the money, about 
one million sterling, which the Ministry had pledged 
themselves to pay the United States, as an indemnity 
for the injuries inflicted, during the last war, by the 
French, upon American commerce. The Duke de Broglie 
exerted himself very earnestly to procure the ratification 
of this agreement by the Chamber, but to no purpose 
The consequence of this refusal was the resignation of 
the Duke de Broglie, and of the former foreign minister, 
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Sebastiani, who was a member of the cabinet, without 
any specific duties. The Duke is succeeded at the foreign 
office by the Count de Rigny, the Minister of Marine and 
Colonies; Admiral Roussin, at present Ambassador at 
Constantinople, is to supply the place of De Rigny; Barthe, 
the Chancellor, is made President of the Chamber of Ac- 
counts, (Barbe Marbois, the late President, having been 
dismissed ;) Persil, the Advocate General, takes the Seals ; 
Thiers is appointed to the interior, in the room of Count 
Argout, who succeeds the Duke de Gaete as Governor of 
the Bank of France; M. Duchatel is the new Minister of 
Commerce ; and M. Martin, the Advecate General. There 
has thus been a change of all the Ministers except Soult, 
who cuntinues President of the Council, and Minister of 
War.—Humaun, the Finance Minister, and Gu zot, the 
Minister of Public Instruction. It is plain, from the com- 
position of the Ministry, that T.ouis Philippe means to 
adhere to the juste mifieu system ; but a relaxation in the 
commercial restrictions of France may be anticipated, as 
the new Minister of Commerce is known for his liberal 
opinions, and for his advocacy of free trade. He was the 
French Minister appointed to discuss with Messrs. Villiers 
and Bowring the changes in the Tariff. 

There is nothing which the European governments for 
the last three centuries have been fonder of, than extend- 
ing their dominions by planting colonies. — Politico-eco- 
nomic writers have often pointed out the enormous ex. 
pense attending such attempts, and the little advantage 
derived from the expenaiture. The French have, how- 
ever, had practical experience in the matter, and that 
experience will, we have no doubt, have some effect, not 
only with the government of that country, but in other 
quarters. In a report made on the budget of the War 
Department, we find the abandonment of Algiers recom. 
mended by M. Passy, the chairman of the committee, 
He shows that it cannot be retained with a less army 
than 25,000 men, that it costs France thirty millions of 
franes, or L.1,200,000 annually, and that its own re. 
venues do not amount to L..60,000, that the natives can- 
not be civilized, and that European colonists cannot be 
induced to settle among them. How many of our colonies 
would be abandoned, if the only matter considered in re- 
taining them was merely the good of the mother country ? 

Serious disturbances at Lyons commenced on the 
9th April. In the course of a trial of some weavers for 
rioting, the judges were insulted, and threatened by the 
people in court. They ordered the Court to be cleared, 
but the workmen refused to obey. The troops, on being 
sent for, refused to act, and the proceedings were ad- 
journed. The people then erected barricades in the streets, 
These were attacked by the military, of whom upwards 
of $0,000 had been quartered in Lvons and the neigh- 
hourhood. The fighting continued for five days, and 
General Aimard, the Governor, was so hard pressed that 
he was at one time nearly driven out of the city, The 
city has been materially damaged by the firing of cannon, 
and the carnage on both sides is estimated at 5,000) men 
the greater proportion being Government troops, who 
were much exposed to the fire from the houses and 
the barricades. The insurgents are supposed to have been 
from 7,000 to 8,000 in number. The general body of the 
inhabitants took no part in the quarrel on either side. 

At St. Etienne also there was serious disturbances on 
the 10th and Ilth April, and at Marseilles, Grenoble, 
Chalons, Dijons, and Auxerre, there have been demon- 
strations which give uneasiness to the Governraent ; but 
no particulars are mentioned. On the 13th and I4th 
April, there was also a rising in Paris, but of a petty na- 
ture, there not having been more than 800 insurgents. 
It was not however put down, without bloodshed, and 
the troops seem to have committed many atrocities. The 
Republicans kept aloof from the attempt, being aware 
that their time had not yet come. The Government is 
evidently seriously alarmed at all these attempts. A 
considerable addition is to be made to the army, and 
36,000,000 francs are asked to defray the expense of it. 

The Belgians have been put in alarm by some move. 
ments of the Dutch troops on their frontiers, and by a 
reinforcement of 10,000 men. ‘The Belgian Minister of 
War has, however, assured the Chamber that he has aw- 








ple means for repelling any invasion that may be at- 
tempted. A serious riot occurred at Brussels on the 6th 
April, in consequence of an ostentatious display on the 
part of certain of the inhabitants, of attachment to the 
House of Orange. Whenthe Prince of Orange fied from 
Brussels in 1830, he left four horses which were lately 
ordered by the Belgian Government to be sold. They 
were purchased by some of his partisans and sent to the 
Hague. A subscription was then raised to indemnify the 
purchasers, and the names of the subscribers were pub- 
lished in an Orange journal. All this exasperated the 
people beyond measure. Some inflammatory hand-bills 
were posted throughout the city, and shortly afterwards 
the houses of the principal subscribers were sacked. The 
garrison of Brussels was too weak to oppose the insur- 
gents by force. In the course of the day, additional 
troops arrived, and as the fury of the insurgents seemed 
to be satiated, tranquillity was restored by night-fall. 
The damage done was considerable. 

We have abundance of rumours from Spain, but little 
intelligence of interest. A new loan for two millions 
sterling has been decreed, but it is unlikely that con- 
tractors will be found, until the Cortes’ loans are recog- 
nised. M. Sarmento, the Minister from Donna Maria, 
has been well received at Madrid. The war with the 
Carlists in the north proceeds, with various success, and 
excites little attention at Madrid. Like other civil wars, 
it is distinguished by much ferocity on either side. A 
body of Carlists entered Vittoria on the 15th March, and 
put to death 196 prisoners, in cold blood, to retaliate si- 
milar atrocities committed by the Queen's troops. Her 
Majesty has been forced, by the state of her finances, ta 
become a reformer of the Church. A decree has been 
issued, suppressing all prebends, canonries, and ecelesias- 
tical benefices not connected with the cure of souls,— 
their revenues are to. be exclusively applied, in terme of 
the Papal bulls on the subject, to the extinction of the 
national debt. The new Spanish Minister, Count Florida 
Blanca, has arrived in London. A change has taken 
place in the Spanish Ministry, which, it is believed, will 
strengthen the liberals. Burgos and Zarca det Valle 
have retired, and the Count de Toreno and General 
Llauder occupy their places. M. Remisa succeeds M, 
Imaz as Finance Minister. 

Lord Howard de Walden has gone to Lisbon as Am- 
hassador to Donna Maria. Sensations were created, 
which are said to have been “ very unpleasant,” in con- 
sequence of his Lordship having gone to present himself 
in boots, contrary to the etiquette of the Portuguese 
court. Don Miguel is still at Santarem; and as his 
troops are well clothed, and the Usurper has received 4 
supply of money, it is supposed, from England, he may 
remain there long enough, for neither party has much 
appetite for fighting. Admiral Napier sailed with the 
view of attacking Figueras, but was prevented by stormy 
weather. An unsuccessful attempt has been made by the 
British Ambassador and Admiral Parker to induce Don 
Miguel to leave Portugal. He was offered a safe conduct 
out of the country—a liberal income—an amnesty to his 
followers—and a guarantee of his right of succession to 
the Crown, in de‘ault of issue of Donna Maria ; but these 
terms he rejected. A Spanish force of 2000 men has 
entered Chaves in pursuit of some of the adherents of 
Don Carlos. 

By a communication made from the Cabinet of King 
William to the Dutch States General, the delay of the 
settlement of the disputes between Holland and Belgium 
is pretended to be caused by the refusal of the collateral 
branches of the House of Nassau, who have a reversionary 
interest in Luxembourg, to accede to the proposed ar- 
rangements. This is, of course, a mere excuse. The 
Vrince of Orange has returned from his visit to St 
Petersburgh. Notwithstanding the confession of Polari, 
he is still strongly suspected of having abstracted his 
wife's jewels which disappeared in so mysterious a man- 
ner. 

The Congress of Despots have been sitting at Vienna, 
but none of their proceedings has transpired. 

The Sultan has replied to the questions of’our Govern. 
ment relative to the treaty with Hussia in a decided'tone. 
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He is determined to keep his engagements with the Czar. 
The Russian fleet is lying at Sebastapol with 25,000 men 
on board, and considerable bodies of troops are advancing 
in the direction of the Danube; yet Lord Palmerston 
believes in the pacific intentions of Russia! 








THE UNITED STATES. 

Resolutions against the removal of the deposits from 
the United States’ Bank have passed the Senate at Wash- 
in,ton with only one dissentient vote. Since the removal 
of the deposits, no fewer than ninety-six banks have failed, 
and upwards of a million and a half sterling of silver 
has been shipped from this country to the States. The 
President continues firm, and he is almost unanimously 
supporied by the House of Representatives. On this ques- 
tion, therefore, the two Houses are in direct collision, and 
the result may be of the deepest consequence to the future 
welfare of the Union. 





TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

THERE is some reason to hope that by the resignation 
of the narrow-minded and illiberal Thiers, as Minister of 
Commerce in France, and the appointinent of M. Duchatel 
in his place, that the commercial affairs of that country 
are placed in hands which can appreciate the benefits of 
free trade. The new Minister, being a young man, and 
well versed in the modern doctrines of commercial science, 
is likely w tourward the views which Dr. Bowring and 
Mr. Villiers have been so ably inculcating on the public 
mind of France; and we look with much hope to the 
early establishment of a commercial intercourse with that 
country, on a much more liberal footing than has ever 
yet existed. The Prussian Government is still eagerly 
employed in her project of shutting out British manufac. 
tures from the whole of Germany, with the view of sup- 
plying their place by the products of Prussia, but has 
hitherto only partially succeeded in her attempt. 

The trade of the woollen and worsted districts has been 
dull, and many workmen are out ot employment. The 
distress among the working classes at Leeds is represented 
as being alinost unprecedented. The cause appears to be 
the high price of wool, although there has been a decline 
in the prices, at the late sales in London, of foreign wools. 
Indeed, the raw material of many of our principal manu. 
factures has, within the last year or two, been rising in 
price; the rise, in all probability, being occasioned by 
the great additional consumption of late years in this 
country. Thus, in 1820 we imported 2,64),836 Ibs. 
of silk (raw, waste, and thrown;) in 1832, 4,224,807 Ibs. ; 
in 1820, we imported 121,527,626 lbs. of cotton wool, in 
1833, 296,000,000 ; in the former year we imported 
9,775,605 lbs. of sheep’s wool ; in 1842, 28,142,489 lbs. 
The same extraordinary increase is to be observed in the 
importation of flax and tow ; in 1820, the importation 
was only 382,389 ewts; in 1831, it was 936,411 cwts. 
We believe that no country, not even Great Britain her- 
self, at any period, ever exhibited so extraordinary an in. 
crease of her manufactures. Nor is this increase coufined 
to Great Britain. Since the protective systefn has been 
relaxed, the linen trade, in the north of Ireland, has re- 
sumed its former Vigour, and new mills are everywhere 
erecting. 

The Cotton Trade is very brisk. The factories are 
working full time. Cotton twist is in great demand, but 
though hand-loom weavers are wanted in Lancasiire, 
Wages continue very low. 

The Leap Traber in the north of England has been 
for some years in a very depressed state ; and some of the 
towns and villages in the mining districts have, in conse- 
quence, been nearly half depopulated. The trade, how- 
ever, has of late considerably revived ; and lead, which 
two years ago was sold at L.12 per ton, has lately risen 
to upwards of L.18 per ton. At the iroumasters’ quar- 
terly meeting at Birmingham, on the )ih April, the trade 
Was exceedingly heavy, and recent prices, both for pig 
and manufactured iron, were not waintained. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Tue weather has been very favourable for the opera- 

tions of the farmer, and the seed bas seldom been put in 
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the ground under more favourable auspices. From thé 
mildness of the winter, and the heavy rains, clay soils re- 
quired much labour to pulverise them sufficiently. ‘The 
cold dry weather in April had the double advantage of 
checking the growth of the wheat, which the openness of 
the winter had, in many instauces, forced into premature 
luxuriance, and of enabling the cleaning of the soil to 
proceed under the most favourable circumstances. W heat, 
though in general not so green as during the months of 
Februarygand Marci, is however looking well, and there 
is no scarcity of plants. ‘The turnip crop has turned out 
detective, and hardly any were to be seen by the first of 
April. Notwithstanding this deficiency, grass parks, 
probably owing to the high price of stock, have not let 
so high as during the twu preceding years. The fail 
may Le estimated at from ten to fifteen per cent. In the 
Fiteshire report it is said that the stack yards are still 
well stored; but in Berwickshire, Roxburghshire, East 
Lothian, and Mid-Lothian, they appear to be emptier 
than usual at this time of the year. ‘The season has been 
favourable for stock farmers, but in the grain growing 
districts, much depression and gloom exist. Grain mar. 
kets continue duil; no speculation exists in British 
grain, the present Corn Laws inducing every speculator 
to employ their capital in foreign giain. 

Notwithstanding, however, ot the present low price of 
grain, not only is there no land going out of cultivation 
in Scotland, as is stated to be the case in Enylauad, but 
the land brought under the plough is annually increasing. 
Farmers, certainly, do not at present expend suv much 
money in improving their lands as they did in more prus- 
perous times; but still, wherever their landlords will 
assist them, they show no disinclination to make perma- 
nent improvements, Tile drains are coming extensively 
into use ; in some Cases they are placed in every furrow 
—an operation which is attended with much expense. 
In inany instances, however, the landlord pays the ex- 
pense 0; Cutting the drains and the price of the tiles, the 
tenant driving them and placing them in the drains. 
Tienching, regarding which some experiments were made 
last year in Last Lothian, is not extending. It is an 
operation which requires mucu skill to determine in what 
cases it shouid be employed, for au unskilful person is as 
likely to deteriorate as tu 1uprove the iand by resorting to 
it. Wehave known land materially and permanenutiy 
injured by this operation, barren ull or gravel being 
mixed with the suil. 

The season has hitherto been favourable for lambing, 
though some loss amuny the ewes has been experienced 
in Eugland. As loug as the weather continues dry, how- 
ever cold and piercing the wind may be, there us little ap- 
prehension of loss among the lambs, tender as they must 
be when newly dropt;—when wet weather comes on, ail 
the vigilance aud care of tie shepherd are required. 

Ewes and lambs are in demand, and the supply seems 
rather short. At Giffurd fair, held on 25th March, they 
brought about 4s. a-head higher than at the same fair 
last year. ‘The price of fat stuck has rather receded, the 
supply appearing to exceed the demand. 

Farms continue to let slowly, and at a considerable 
reduction of rent. Land is almost uusaleable. Though 
the question of the Corn Laws way be held w be at rest 
tur the session, both parties are preparing their torces tur 
the struggle, which will be renewed every session, until 
the present restrictive system is either abolished or 
greatly relaxed. It is in vain to expect that the twenty- 
tour millions of people of Great Britain and L[reland wiil 
continue to be starved, for any great length of time, to 
swell the rent-rolis of some two or three huudred thousand 
landholuers. It appears, from authentic documents, that 
wheat is 98 per cent. higher in London than in Ham- 
burgh,—8U per cent. higher than in Amsterdam, though 
Holland is almost entirely dependent on toreign countries 
tur yiain,—and 45 per cent. higher than the average of 
aii Fiance. How can it possibly Le tor the advantage 
of the country tu pay so exorbiiant a price fur food? and 
how can our manulacturers continue to compete with 
those of foreign countnes, under so serious and obvious 
a disadvantage ? 

Priated by Joun Jomastons, 19, &, James's Square, 
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